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The Ivon Maiden. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


I. 

E had supped on horrors in 
that grim stronghold of the 
Rothberg, but my ancient 
guide declined to spare me, 
and when we had breathed 
fora moment upon the ram- 
parts (from which a famous view of the 
valley is to be had) he opened an iron- 
bound door in the massive wall behind us, 
and so conducted me to the Hall of the Iron 
Maiden. His infamous machine he seemed 
to regard with loving affection, and, although 
I could speak of similar implements viewed 
at Nuremberg and at Munich, he would hear 
of no comparisons. 

“Yes, yes, mein Herr,” he said. “There 
is also a maiden at Nuremberg—they kept it 
for those who denied the Church and for 
sons who had killed their fathers. But here 
at the Rothberg we were more cruel. Seven- 
teen hundred people have perished in one 
year in this very hall. Think of it! Seven- 
teen hundred in that dreadful embrace dying 
after long days of agony. Yes, a man has 
been known to live for sixty hours in that 
machine, and to be still alive when they 
pulled the trap and his body fell, five 
hundred feet, into the river below. There is 
nothing like it in Nuremberg, mein Herr, 
nothing at Munich.” 

I said, “Thank God,” and disappointed the 
old man greatly. A person of imagina- 
tion and of nerves, I confess that I had 
approached this famous curiosity with reluct- 
ance and would have left it with pleasure. 
Horrible as were the many relics of medizeval 
barbarism in that magnificent fortress—the 
hall and its accursed witness to man’s cruelty 
surpassed them all in its suggestion of human 
agony. For here there was no evidence of 
pity—no bed of torture from which a victim 
might arise maimed but pardoned. The 

weat of death stood on the prisoner’s brow 
the saturnalia of his doom began when the 


great door of iron closed upon him and the 
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masked disciples of brutality caught him by 
the arms. So much the scene suggested to 
me ; but others might have viewed it more 
calmly. After all, were not these things of 
the dead and forgotten ages? Why revive 
them even in imagination ? 

These were my reflections as I stood 
before the Iron Maiden and marvelled at 
its inhuman ingenuity. Shaped as it was 
crudely in the fashion of a woman’s figure, 
the apparatus seemed more like a rough- 
hewn pillar of wood rather than a model of 
anything living. Five feet, perhaps, in 
diameter—it was fully ten feet in height— 
and capped by a mask ugly enough for any 
gargoyle. Yet all this gave no suggestion of 
its concealed infamies ; and when my guide 
touched a spring in its side and showed 
me that it opened in the centre, and that 
one half of it swung back upon hinges, I 
did not even then wholly understand its 
purpose. 

“ Look carefiilly, mein Herr,” the old man 
said, and then with a joyous exclamation at 
my cry of horror; “ah, yes, see them now, 
yes, they are sharp still, and they have 
pierced many a human heart. Try this door, 
it weighs nearly a ton, and you need this 
lever to close it. Do you understand the 
Maiden now? Observe that they thrust the 
victim inside and bound him there, then they 
closed the door by a spring, so slowly that 
no human eye could follow its movement. 
Inside the door are many spikes—full twelve 
inches long. ‘There are spikes for the eyes, 
for the brain, for the heart, for the breast— 
they pierced the flesh so slowly that a man, 
I say, has lived in this machine for sixty 
hours. And when he was dead they pulled 
the trap beneath his feet, and his body fell, 
five hundred feet, into the river below. Ah! 
crime was crime in those days, mein Herr, 
and punishment was punishment. Please to 
stand here and I will show you the spikes 
more clearly.” 

I stopped him with a gesture and turned 
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from the scene, sick and faint at the pictures 
he had conjured up. Everything about me 
seemed to speak of that which had happened 
in this dreadful vault, five hundred, three 
hundred, even as he told me, one hundred 
years ago. The low brick ceiling from 
which water dripped in numbered drops, 
rusted iron masks upon the walls, an aureole 
of light dancing upon the iron flags, the 
satyr-like figure of the old guide gloating upon 
his words—how well they were in keeping 
with the Hall of the Iron Maiden ! 

“Enough,” I said, “ you are speaking of 
the dead centuries, my friend. Let them 
settle their own reckoning. We, at least, 
have grown a little merciful——” 

“Mein Herr,” he rejoined, “all that is 
true ; and yet a youth has suffered in the 
Iron Maiden since the Kaiser came to his 
own. You are incredulous, but there are 
many who will bear me out—Paul Uhland, 
the merchant’s nephew, I speak of him. He 
is at Munich with his regiment now, but he 
would tell the story for himself if he were 
here. Six hours he lived and suffered in 
that embrace. Yes, it is true, and the whole 
town can bear witness.” 

My incredulity must have been ill-con- 
cealed, for the old man broke off with a 
shrug of his bent shoulders, and taking up 
his lantern he left the hall sullenly. When 
we were outside in God’s fresh air and had 
made our way down to the little restaurant 
at the Castle’s gate, I ordered in the pretty 
serving-maid to bring us beer ; and then for 
the first time resumed the subject. One 
could dwell upon it more lightly out there in 
the sunshine of that sleepy Bavarian town 
though the medizval age spoke from every 
eave and gable, it was with a kindly voice 
telling of the days of love and chivalry, not 
the story of man’s inhumanity to man. 

“Come,” I said, when the third flagon 
stood empty before him, and I could see 
that he wished to talk, “you were not 
serious just now, my friend? What is this 
nonsense about the merchant’s nephew ?” 

“Tt is true, before Heaven,” he protested, 
emphatically. “Paul Uhland lived for six 
hours through the torture of the Maiden, and 
is yet alive to tell the story. Ask any towns- 
man—go to the priest and hear what he has 
to say. 

“ And will he tell me,” I put it to him, 
“that men suffer torture in Bavaria in this 
twentieth century ?” 

“He will tell you that one has done so, 
mein Herr.” 

“ By the judgment of the Court ?” 
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* Ah, no, mein Herr—not that.” 
“Then why do you not tell me the story?” 
The old man drained his flagon at a 
draught ; he had been waiting for the invita- 
tion with fond expectation, and now, like a 


runner when the pistol is fired, he set off 


headlong for the goal. And this is the story 
which he told me—a story to which the whole 
town of Rothberg is ready to bear witness. 


Il. 


Upon the twenty-fourth day of September, 
1901, Martin Uhland, the keeper of the 
Torture Chamber in the Castle of Rothberg, 
showed the last of the daily visitors to the 
door at the hour of sunset and then began, 
as was his duty, to make everything secure 
for the night. One by one he visited the 
various dungeons and cellars, rearranging the 
rusted irons and the thumb-screws, the 
pincers and the braziers, which a confident 
municipality had entrusted to his keeping. 
A lover of his employment, he lingered over 
it with strange affection, and while many an 
older man would not have been ashamed to 
hurry away to the cafés and pleasure-grounds 
in the bright town below, Martin remained 
in the dungeons until the sun had set and 
the evening bells were ringing the Angelus. 

He was a slim youth, with a grave face and 
a very bright pair of black eyes, which had 
the habit of perpetually shifting their gaze 
while the pupils were never at rest, and indi- 
cated, some said, a very unusual order of 
intellect. Be this as it may, Martin’s studi- 
ous habits were admitted by all, and had 
been before this time the subject of a warn- 
ing from old Doctor Hofmeyer, the town 
physician, who had said, “Take care of 
Martin Uhland .. . he is a dreamer, and 
his dreams are doing him no good.” Such 
good advice, unfortunately, helped no one, 
for Uhland’s father was not rich, and the 
nephew, Paul, to whom he stood guardian, 
was in the army; so that the two 
hundred pounds a year paid by the munici- 
pality to the Custodian of the Torture 
Chamber were a considerabie asset, and 
the doctor's warning went the way of all 
gratuitous advice and was speedily for- 
gotten. From that time Martin applied 
himself assiduously to his study of medizval 
documents, but particularly to the study of 
torture and punishment. ‘They said that he 
contemplated a volume upon it, and the sheets 
of such a work were found in his study after 
his death. 

I have said that old Doctor Hofmeyer’s 
advice was soon forgotten, but there was one 
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in the Uhland family who never forgot it, and 
he was Martin, the dreamer. Almost from 
his boyhood up he had been conscious of a 
certain morbid intellect which played strange 
tricks with him, and one day, he thought, 
would bring his life to a tragic close. His 
love for any recital which told of human 
suffering was incurable ; and whiie people 
said that his interest in the Torture Chamber 
was that of the historian and the scholar he 
knew it to be otherwise. Alone in the 
dungeons of the Castle, his weird imagination 
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nothing of their son’s case, and were too 
much occupied by their own interests to 
observe it. The youth was brave enough 
before them, but oftentimes at night when 
none could see him he would kneel by his 
bedside and pray God to.spare his. reason. 

There had been such a night some three 
weeks before the eve of that twenty-fourth 
day of September in the year 1gor. 

A strange paroxysm of terror had seized 
Martin as he worked alone in the dungeons, 
and every sight and sound of the outer world 


“THE HALLUCINATION FASCINATED AND HELD HIM SPELLBOL Nb.” 


could torture him with the most terrible 
pictures, and he had but to take up some 
instrument of human vengeance to be, as it 
were, the unwilling agent of its application. 
All this, indeed, justified Doctor Hofmeyer 
a hundredfold ; but Martin’s family knew 


was shut from his eyes and ears. Some 
aberration of his reason suddenly peopled 
that dismal place for him. Strive against it 
as he would, the hallucination fascinated and 
held him spellbound. He beheld dreadful 
faces distorted under the torture of rack and 
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pincers ; he heard the groans of agony and 
dying screams of prisoners. And then as 
suddenly his horror changed to a devilish 
gloating. He thought that he himself was 
the torturer, that his were the hands that 
bound the wretched victims and tore their 
flesh. Pity, fear, love—the elemental human 
instincts gave place to the spirit of the brute. 
He, who in his sane moments was the most 
gentle of creatures, became in a moment a 
savage and a homicide—the imagined task 
fired his brain and made a madman of him. 
And then he awoke with fearful suddenness 
to find himself alone with his books, and the 
candle burning low in its socket, and the 
water dripping from the vaulted roof with a 
sound as of phantom feet fleeing from him 
into the darkness. 

Martin told no one of this dreadful experi- 
ence, but he closed his books and went to 
his bed and determined that whether it were 
for good or ill he would give up his post and 
seek new employment in some distant city. 
Never for one moment did he misunderstand 
the danger or try to minimize it. Just as the 
physicians in a mad-house may lose their 
reason by too close association with madmen, 
so was he, Martin Uhland, in danger of 
losing his by this long connection with the 
dungeons of the Rothberg. There was but 
one course to follow, and he would take it, he 
said. Alas! the morning found him laugh- 
ing at these wise resolutions. He returned 
to the Castle and his books and declared that 
the folly of a dream should not trouble him ; 
and for days together he scarcely left the 
dungeon. He had been working for eight 
consecutive hours when, upon the evening I 
have named, he shut the prisons and began 
to think of going home. The poor youth 

he was never to see that house again ! 

Martin’s sufferings prior to this, his dreadful 
fears and distorted visions, have all been set 
down in the note-book that was found among 
his papers. What precisely brought the blow 
upon him the evening of his death Heaven 
alone can tell. It may be that as in the 
first case the paroxysm smote him instantly— 
from sanity he may have passed to raving 
madness. We do not know . . . but 
what we are sure of is this, that his cousin, 
Paul Uhland, at home on furlough, alarmed 
at a late hour because Martin had not re- 
turned home, went up to the Castle and, 
being admitted by a porter at the outer 
gate, went straight to Martin’s room and 
knocked many times before he could obtain 
admittance. And this was the odd thing 


about it—that while the door was not opened 
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to him, he could distinctly hear the key 
turned in its lock, and once he thought that 
he heard his cousin’s voice. Upon this he 
knocked again and again, and was just about to 
go back and ask the porter what it all meant 
when the great door opened unexpectedly and 
Martin himself beckoned him to enter. 

“ Martin, Martin,” Paul cried, reproachfully 
-——no dungeons could affright him—“ what 
on earth keeps you? We supped two hours 
ago and everyone’s a-bed. For Heaven's 
sake, come home, man—do you know it is 
eleven o'clock ?” 

This was his boyish greeting, but directly 
the words were spoken Paul stopped, like one 
who has received a blow, and drew back from 
his cousin in real affright. 

“My dear Martin, what is it ?” he asked. 
“What has happened, Martin—why do you 
look at me so? Are you ill, cousin? Wait 
a minute, then—I will run for a doctor.” 

Now, Martin’s only answer to this was to 
close the heavy door behind his cousin and 
to lock it securely. Paul has said that he 
was not at all afraid when this was done ; 





nor did he have any other idea than that of 


Martin’s illness or, it might be, of trouble 
which had come upon him. Accustomed to 
the scholar’s quiet manner and his habits of 
silence, Paul believed that something unusual 
must have happened, and he followed Martin 
quietly through the first of the halls and so 
into that vaulted chamber where the greatest 
cruelties were practised of old and the relics 
of them still delight the traveller. Here he 
repeated his question: “ What is it, Martin ? 
What do you wish to say to me?” 

The answer was a low, grievous cry. Paul 
described it almost as a wild beast’s howling, 
and in that moment he knew that his cousin 
was a raving madman. 

Yes, it was nothing less than that. The 
years of study, of hallucination, of mad 
dreams came to their end in this—the final 
cataclysm, the revealed tragedy. Paul 
Uhland, however, was the bravest of men ; 
he stood his ground firmly. Horrible as the 
scene was—the black dungeon lighted by a 
single lantern—a scene remote from men, 
whence no cry could go out to the world 
above, never once did the young soldier 
imagine himself to be in danger or believe 
that his cousin would do him harm. 

“Martin, Martin!” he said, again and 
again, “come home, Martin; you are ill, 
overwrought—I will send a carriage to the 
Castle gate for you, Martin—--Oh, heavens, 
why do you look like that—what has happened 
to you, Martin ?” 
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His 
never a word; he did not even recognise 
him, but paced to and fro like a caged beast, 
measuring the flags and muttering the names 


cousin, he has said, answered him 


“ 


of dead and forgotten prisoners who had 
perished in that place. Evidently his mind 
carried him back two hundred years—he 
believed that he was the master of the dun- 
geon and that it was peopled by the male- 
factors of a dead century. Once, Paul said, 
he stooped over the rack and peered into its 
empty niche—he imagined some prisoner to 
be suffering there, and the horrid cry of gloat- 
ing rang out in the vault like a weird voice 
from an unseen world. It was then that 
Paul, knowing nothing of such a malady, 
committed that error of judgment which 
ost him so much both of* physical and 
mental agony. He endeavoured to compel 
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Martin by force —- would have carried 
him home in his own strong arms. But 


the madman closed upon him with all his 
monstrous ferocity and strength, and the two 


HE KNEW THAT HIS COUSIN WAS A RAVING MADMAN.” 


rolled together over and over upon the flags 
of the dungeon. 

There is no doubt that Paul fainted in 
this dreadful struggle. He himself has 
little clear idea of any blow which stunned 
him, but he remembers feeling the madman’s 
hands at his throat, and he recollects being 
dragged across the floor by the arms until he 
was before that place where the Iron Maiden 
stood. Perhaps, although he has not told 
us so, he began to have some dim idea of 
the true purpose of the demented creature 
who gibbered and raved about him. Help- 
less and alone, he realized now that Martin 
had lost his reason utterly, and that nothing 
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but some miracle could save him from a 
horrible death and his cousin from a mad 
man’s crime. This overwhelming truth 
paralyzed every faculty and left him dumb 
and motionless. He fainted where he lay, 
and Martin did with him what he willed. 


III. 


PAUL UHLAND bound hand and foot 
when he recovered consciousness, and so 
closely were the bonds drawn that he could 
not even turn his head aside. Utterly un- 
aware of that which had happened to him, 
he believed upon the first thought that he 
was tied to the table of the dungeon, 
but presently a feeble ray of light, striking 
upward through the crevice of the door, 
showed him his true position, and he knew 
that he was shut within the Iron Maiden, 
and that if help were not speedily forth- 
coming, he would die the most terrible of 
deaths. 

Yes, this was the madman’s jest—for, of 
course, Paul did not doubt, even then, that 
it was a jest. Martin in his raving, he 
thought, had wished to frighten his cousin, 
and could contrive no joke less irrational than 
this savage trick which might try even the 
nerves of the strongest. Not for one moment 
did Paul doubt that Martin would release 
him presently ; and in this belief he tried to 
reason with his cousin, calling out : 

“ Martin, Martin, enough of this—let us 
go home together, Martin, and I will say 
nothing about it ”—or “ Be sensible, Martin ; 
you see I am frightened—is not that enough 
for you?” But not a single word of answer 
did he get; and if he had known it, he would 
have been silent indeed—for his cousin, 
Martin, lay insensible in an apoplectic fit 
before the very door of that machine which 
had helped him to so terrible a jest. 

The world will never know what the mad- 
man meant—whether it were merely to 
frighten his cousin or to kill him in homicidal 
delusion. ‘The doctors believe that the poor 
fellow was utterly bereft of reason and 
ignorant of all that he did, in which phase of 
insanity the victim is often a near relative or 
one who has been formerly beloved ; others 
say that it was just a savage joke, and that 
Martin would have released Paul ultimately 
and gone home quietly with him. The fact 


was 


remained that the young soldier was bound 
helplessly in the terrible machine, and that no 
human being could hear his cry or come to 
his assistance. Paul had visited the dungeons 
many times with Martin, and he understood 
quite well the secret of the Iron Maiden. 
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He knew that you drew back the steel-clamped 
door (which was lined with spikes) by a 
lever with a heavy weight attached to it, and 
that then you set a spring which allowed 
the door to close inch by inch, it might be in 
the space of one hour or in twenty. But 
while he knew this, and understood how 
dreadful a death the figure could inflict, a 
long time passed before he could bring 
himself to believe that Martin was not play- 
ing a joke upon him and would not release 
the door presently and bid him come out 
What brought the truth home to him sud 
denly was the sound of his cousin’s ster 
torous breathing as he lay in an apoplectic 
fit on the floor of the dungeon. Then Paul 
knew the worst, and with a long, low cry he 
began to sob like a child—for he was young 
and life was dear to him, and there was one 
who waited for him in the town below. 

From that moment Paul watched the great 
black door, as a criminal may watch the 
sword which is about to fall upon his neck 
He tried to tell himself at first that the spring 
was not set, and that he might safely remain 
where he was until the morning came and 
the vaults were opened. His willing ears, 
listening for any sound, did not at first 
remark the “tick-tick” of the clockwork 
which governed the door’s movement ; and 
at this the lad’s heart was glad, not only for 
his own life, but because his poor, mad 
cousin had not this crime to his charge. 
Unhappily, such a flood of joy flowed away 
quickly, and was replaced by a new and more 
dreadful fear when, in an instant of intense 
silence, Paul distinctly heard a cog-wheel 
move, and was sure that the awful door was 
one fraction of an inch nearer to him. How 
he listened now ; with what hopes and fears he 
counted the precious minutes! Would they 
come to seek him in time? Would Martin 
recover and release him? Imagine these 
questions in such a situation. 

He was there, bound hand and foot, and 
the spikes were closing in upon him minute 
by minute. If none heard, if Martin were 
overcome by sudden illness, as he must now 
believe, the hour was near when the mass of 
iron would hem him in utterly, and brain, 
heart, and eyes be pierced by the daggers 
which the great door carried. Such were 
Paul’s imaginings as he watched the door 
with fearful eyes and listened with woful 
persistence for the sound of Martin’s footstep. 
Someone, surely, must hear him. He shouted 
with all his strength again and agafn. God 
would not let-him die mercilessly like that. 

But his cries died away unheard; the 
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vault shut them in. His very arguments 
mocked him. Why should anyone come ? 
“They have all gone to bed at home,” 
he reasoned ; “no one ever troubles about 
Martin, for he is accustomed to work late 
here. The porter will be quite sure that it 
is all right, and he won’t trouble himself. No, 
I shall be saved by Martin, or daylight must 
come, and they will learn that we have not 
returned home. ‘Then they will send up to 
the Castle and look 
for us, and we shall 
all laugh at my pre- 
dicament, and poor 
Martin will be sor- 


rier than anyone 
else.” 
We cannot 


wonder at these 
hopeful thoughts of 
a lad so young and 
incapable of real- 
izing the mysteries 
of death and the 
odd accidents by 
which life is so 
often lost. Paul 
was content enough 
for a little while to 
believe that all this 
was true and about 
to happen; but 
when, after another 
interval—the 
minutes were the 
longest he had ever 
lived through — he 
again heard the 
wheels turn and 
perceived that the 
dagger - like spikes 
were another inch 
nearer to him, hope 
was impossible, and 
with a real cry of 
fear and agony he 
swooned away and 
remembered no- 
thing for long 
hours. When he recovered for the second 
time a ray of daylight shone up through 
the boards at his feet. He looked down 
through the cracked and broken trap-door 
and could see the river glistening in the 
gorge below. And there, he said, the bodies 
of men who suffered as he suffered had lain 
and rotted in the of man’s savagery. 


THE GREAT 


age 


Paul shuddered at suffering so real. The 
great door was almost closed now. The 
Vol, xxvj.—32 





‘““HE HAD TRIED, WITH TREMBLING HANDS AND ARMS, TO PUSH 
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sharp steel points were within an ace of his 
flesh ; he had but to bend his head and he 
could have felt the cold steel upon his fore- 
head and eyelids. And they were advancing 
relentlessly, so slowly that the eye could 
not follow, though the trembling body was 
conscious of their near approach. 

There are varying moods when men are 
face to face with death. Sometimes it is 
the mood of quiet submission when one 
bends his head and 
bows to destiny 
and says, “This is 
the appointed 
hour.” Or again, 
it will be the mood 
of impotent re- 
bellion, of savage 
rage and fearful 
striving and defi- 
ance of that to 
which all must sub- 
mit. Paul Uhland 
has said that his 
experience was of 
both kinds. Had 
death but come to 
him swiftly, had the 
daggers pierced his 
heart and brain at 
a thrust, he would 
not have lifted a 
hand against them 

so weak he was 
and such the tor- 
ture of delay. But 
the moments of 
waiting and the 
madness of them— 
long drawn as they 
were, and permit- 
ting every lingering 
pain of death to be 
anticipated by the 
imagination- 
moved him at last 
to a fierce outburst 
in which he strove 
against his bonds 
with a madman’s strength, burst them at 
last from their rotting staples, and, standing 
upright with hands free, cried out his 
joyous thanks as though already he had 
won his liberty. Not until he had tried, 
with trembling hands and arms nerved by the 
danger, to push the great door back did he 
come to understand how little such freedom 
availed him. No, stand where he would, sit 
or crouch, the spikes which the iron thrust 


DOOR. 
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forward must still pin him to the wall 
behind, pierce his flesh, and put him to a 
dreadful death. A hundred ways he would 
have contrived, twenty positions within that 
narrow prison occurred to him ; but those 
who first built the Iron Maiden understood 
their work too well. There was no place of 
safety in all that rough-hewn cell. The 
lowest of the daggers almost swept the floor, 
the highest would have driven into the brain 
of the tallest man. Paul saw this and ceased 
to struggle. It was the end, he said. 

The day had come and none had entered 
the dungeon. What had he to hope for now ? 

So we find him in the moment of this 
unnameable suffering. There must have 
been at this time, he says, a full quarter of an 
hour during which he closed his eyes and 
shut his ears and would neither hear nor see. 
An intense effort of his will helped him to 
still the voice of imagination and to wait 
for the end like one already lost 
to life. If he must die, well, why 
anticipate the end? he asked, and 
so he lay crouching, saying, “It is 
coming now, it will be a little while 
yet,” but always believing it to be 
inevitable. Had such a mood con- 
tinued, there would have been a 
double tragedy in the Rothberg 
that night; but happily a_ better 
destiny awaited Paul Uhland—and 
just upon the instant when he 
believed that the worst had come 
a real exulting ray of hope came to 
him, and in the madness of his 
struggle with death the way of life 
was indicated to him by the finger 
of his God. 

He was kneeling, it is said, with 
closed eyes and ears shut and brain 
on fire when the point of one of 
the daggers first pricked him. Paul 
felt it like a little scratch upon his 
forehead, and in an overwhelming 
frenzy of fear he beat with his fists 
upon the rotting boards at his feet 

-and, wonder of wonders, they 
broke before his blows and fell over 
and over into the ravine five hun- 
dred feet below the ramparts of the 
‘Castle. The rain and winds of 
centuries have played sad havoc 
with the Rothberg, but never have 
they done man a better service than 
when they opened that trap to the 
day, and showed the youth Paul 
the spreading valley and the village 
church and the sheer walls of the 
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mighty cliff upon which the fortress is built. 
He himself has declared that it was as though 
some strong hand had been thrust suddenly 
into the cell to drag him out and say, “ Look 
up and live.” And yet, what man but he, who 
stood face to face with such a revolting, un- 
nameable death, would have dared what Paul 
dared that morning, or entrusted his life to 
the hazard of that perilous flight? He was 
saved, you say—yes, but for what? Let us 
look at the Rothberg and then we shall see. 
You have understood that the dungeon 
wherein the famous Iron Maiden stood, and 
stands, is built immediately under the ram- 
parts, while the cell itself is in an alcove 
which juts right over the ravine. So it was 
built by the torturers of old, that when their 
victims were dead the bodies might be cast 
down into the river far below. Thus it hap- 
pened that when the boards gave way below 
Paul’s feet he would have fallen to the very 








‘WF WOULD HAVE FALLEN BUT FOR A SINGLE GREAT BEAM.” 


























rocks but for a single great beam, which 
the architects put there quite recently to 
strengthen the old building and render it 
safe. This heavy buttress, with one end 
resting upon the crags and the other support- 
ing the alcove, caught Paul as he went 
through the broken trap ; and he put both 
arms about it and drew himself up until he 
could: rest within its angle. Awful as was 
the hazard of it, precarious his hold upon 
that narrow, slippery beam, he has declared 
that his graver peril was that of the swift 
reaction, the escape from darkness to 
light, from the awful prison to the sweet 
air of day. Yes, where another would have 
reeled and sickened over that precipitous 
height, Paul Uhland surveyed it with exulta- 
tion. He was free; the knives above him 
were impotent. Let the great door close now 
and thrust its daggers inward; they could 
not harm him. He wept, shuddered, laughed 
with joy. Who will begrudge him those 
blissful moments of sweet . thanksgiving 
and supreme gratitude? None, surely, who 
knows what youth is in the heyday of its 
strength. 


Paul Uhland was nearly an hour upon the 
height, for the sun had but just risen when 
he escaped from the vault, and the town of 
the Rothberg, early as it was awake, had 
little business which carried any of its people 
to the ravine at such an hour of the morning. 
From time to time, Paul says, he observed a 
farmer’s cart rolling along the valley road ; 
shepherds were already upon the hills, but 
while he cried out to them with all his 
sturdy lungs, those who perceived the black 
speck of a figure right up there at the summit 
of the crag believed it to be that of a work- 
man appointed by the Castle, and others did 
not hear the cry at all, and went plodding on 
to their daily work. As the minutes passed 
and the joy of escape became modified, Paul 
began to be afraid that his new situation was 
but little better than the old, and when he 
bethought him that one slip, one moment’s 
faintness, would send him hurtling down 
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to the crags below, he confesses that his great 
hope ebbed away as he feared that, even yet, 
he must pay the price of Martin’s madness. 
Cold and cramped and thoroughly worn out, 
he feared to move a limb lest his hold upon 
the beam should be lost, and, as his voice grew 
more feeble, he could no longer call down 
to those in the valley below or hope to make 
his situation known to them. From such a 
peril a woman’s quick eye saved him. 
Muzant, the daughter of Albert, the vintner, 
one of the first to hear at the Uhlands’ house 
that the cousins were missing from their home, 
asked to go up with the party which dis- 
covered the body of the dead man, Martin, 
lying prone upon the floor of the vault ; but 
being refused she waited in the Castle grounds, 
and from the ramparts there she espied Paul 
clinging to the beam, and she went off like a 
wild thing to implore them to save him. So 
agitated was she, and so uncontrollable her 
excitement that many minutes passed before 
the people could understand her; but one 
more ready than the others put her inco- 
herent words together at last, and running 
to the place he swung the great door back 
and reeled from it to cry that Paul Uhland 
was there and that the maid was right 
after all. 

And now watch the willing hands that 
cast the rope down to him. He is 
alive, he is dead, watchers tell you. Hearts 
seem to stand still while the voices ask, 
“Are you in time—will you save him?” 
There is a group in the valley below, 
but it fears to look upward lest something 
black and heavy should come plunging 
down into the laughing river. And then, 
at length, the loud cry of joy rings out 
and is followed by the smothered sobs and 
kisses upon the pale brow of one whom death 
has claimed but life has won. They have 
drawn Paul up, and his agony is over. Even 
strong men weep at such a moment. 

And the living and the dead, they are 
carried down together, common victims of 
man’s inhumanity to man in the ages which 
were thought to be forgotten. 















A Stock Exchange 


By E. S. VALENTINE. 





From a Photo. by) 


HE manner in which a Stock 
Exchange transaction is carried 
through is one as to which the 
ordinary man has the haziest 
notions. Let us, in our design 
of throwing light upon the 





take 
illustration. 
One morning 


matter, 


Mrs. Julia Wynter, relict 
of the late lamented Reverend Septimus 
Wynter, of Totnes, arose armed with a bold 
resolve. She determined to invest some of her 
slender savings in a mine. ‘The day before 
her imagination had been fired by hearing two 


gentlemen in a railway carriage talk glibly of 


the “output” of gold and diamonds in 
South Africa—of Jagersfonteins, Rands, 
Roodeports, and De Beers; and now she 
sat down and wrote to a firm of London 
brokers, who had had business with the late 
Reverend Septimus, asking them to se// her 
one hundred shares in a South African mine. 
As the prudent widow could not afford one 
of the more expensive stocks, she picked out 
of her morning paper what seemed a nice, 
quiet, substantial-looking mine called Roode- 
port Central Deep. She posted her letter 
to Wickham and Drapers’ Gardens, 
E.C., and anxiously awaited developments. 


Co., 


Now, of course, Mrs. Julia Wynter, of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


an imaginary case by way of 





Transaction. 





ON MAFEKING DAY. [The London Stereoscopic Ce. 


Totnes, not being fully acquainted with Stock 
Exchange methods, did not know that Wick 
ham and Co., being brokers and not “job 
bers” (or dealers), had no shares to sell, 
either in Roodeport Central Deep or any 
other mine or investment. Business on the 
Stock Exchange is conducted in one respect 
like the law. In the one the profession is 
divided into solicitors and barristers, and in 
the other into brokers and dealers. The 
client reaches the dealer through a broker. 
Therefore, Wickham and Co. must buy these 
shares for their client, Mrs. Wynter. And 
here we may take occasion to mention a 
peculiarity about Wickhams—in that there 
is no Wickham at all, the firm being made 
up of four gentlemen, with only one of whom, 
Mr. Lionel Cholmondeley, B.A., of Cam- 
bridge, stroke in the Cambridge boat and half 
back in the University football team, we need 
here make the acquaintance. Cholmondeley 
is a bright, active fellow who had originally 
intended to go in for the Lord Chancellor 
ship, but had abandoned it in favour of the 
stage and the diplomatic service. But his 
financial talents were conspicuous, and he is 
now a successful member of the Stock 
Exchange, having charge of the South 
African business of Wickham and Co. 
The Stock Exchange, which, as_ every 
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reader knows, is situated just behind the 
Bank of England, occupying a great group 
of spacious buildings, is given up every day 
from ten till four to the operations and gesti- 
culations of three thousand members, equally 
divided, roughly speaking, into brokers and 
dealers. The busy, noisy multitude on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange, or “ the House,” 
as it is familiarly called, is composed of 
innumerable groups or “markets.” No 
matter how crowded the floor may be—all 
pushing and shouting like Bedlam—the eye 
of the experienced operator never fails to 
detect the precise delimitations of these 
markets, each of which, by the way, has a 
distinctive popular name. The portion of 
the Exchange in which Mr. Cholmondeley is 
engaged is the “ Kaffir Circus,” one group of 
it being known as the Deep Level Market or 
“ Deeps.” 

On receiving their 
client’s letter Wickham 
and Co. instruct Mr. 
Cholmondeley (who, 
on the Exchange, is, 
of course, known as 
Wickham and Co.) to 
purchase one hundred 
Roodeport Central 
Deep shares of a 
dealer. In the “ Deeps” 
market Mr. Cholmon- 
deley encounters Mr. 
Harris (otherwise Har- 
ris and Harris), a dealer 
or jobber. Now, let us 
note his procedure. 
He does not indulge 
in any polite circum- 
locutions ; there is not 
time for it, nor is this 
the place. Nor does 
he ask Mr. Harris 
to sell him any shares. 
He merely asks: 
“What are ‘Roo- 
dies’?” To which 
the dealer’s re- 
sponse is, “ Eighth to 
a quarter.” 

This is decidedly 
enigmatic, but as any 
member will tell you, 
“We never name the 
big figures,” in other 
words, the price in 
pounds sterling of any 
stock is understood. 
We will assume that 


“A 


By permission of} 





“Roodies” happen to be selling at two 
pounds two shillings and six pence for 
a one-pound share. The two pounds 
is understood, and an “eighth” is the 
eighth of a pound, #e., half a crown—a 
quarter is five shillings. The reason the 
dealer mentions two prices is that he is 
prepared to buy at the first and sell at 
the second. Harris, of course, does not 
know whether Cholmondeley (or Wickham 
and Co.) wishes to buy or sell. Forthwith a 
bargain is struck ; the dealer agrees to sell to 
the broker one hundred Roodeport shares for 
two pounds five shillings a share, and a hasty 
note is made of the transaction. 

Is the business finished then? By no 
means —it is just begun. The truth is, 
Harris, the dealer, would seem to be 
undertaking a great responsibility. He has 
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sold the shares without having them to sell. 
He must now procure them from somebody 
else, and, therefore, becomes for the time 
being what is known in Stock Exchange 
parlance as a “bear,” that is to say, his 
interest is to lower the price of that particular 
stock. The owners of the stock, on the 
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other hand, become “ bulls,” whose interest 
is to enhance the price. 

Our friend Cholmondeley now mentions 
to Wickham and clerk that he has 
bought of Harris and Harris one hundred 
“ Roodies” at a quarter. The bargain is 
also formally checked with Harris, together 
with perhaps a hundred other transactions 
occurring in the flurry and excitement of 
the day. It is wonderful how rarely there 
is any dispute over terms—an extraordinary 
memory for figures is one of the essential 
qualifications of both brokers and dealers. 
The clerk duly makes out a contract, and the 
same is sent 
through the 


Co.’s 


post to the 365 
client, Mrs. 
\W ynter. Boushi- 
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ments are made. Two days before this 
is Ticket Day, and it becomes high 
time Mrs. Julia Wynter’s shares in the 
South African mine should be evoked out 
of chaos. At _ present, although they 


have been bought by a broker and sold 
by a dealer, they have taken no tangible 





(Photo. 


shape. ‘The transaction is still “in the air.” 
But Wickham and Co., in the person of Mr. 
Lionel Cholmondeley, are zealously looking 
after the interests of their client. On Ticket 
Day, therefore, he goes into what is known as 
the Ticket Room, in the basement of the 
Exchange, and inserts the accompanying 
statement of the transaction in a box bearing 
the cabalistic legend, ‘“ Harris and Harris.” 


This resembles the interchange of writs 
between lawyers. Harris being, as it were, 
served with this writ, finds himself in the 


predicament of having no shares to hand 
over to Wickham and Co. It is_ really 
no predica- 


a ment at all, 


Drapers’ GARDENS, E.C. because, in 
order to 
satisfy Wick 
ham’s client, 
he has pre 
viously 


Exchange Bruker ag / ; bought the 
there hap e + Fe / shares from 
what A lamg some body 


pens 
is known as 
Account 
Day, when 
all settle 
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them, and so his book is “even.” In 
buying and selling he was, of course, on 
the look-out for a “margin” of profit ; 
and, having obtained this margin, his acute 
interest in the transaction ceases. The broker 
from whom 
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case of Wickham and Co. on the Stock 
Exchange was now transacted in the case of 
the selling brokers. A dealer is approached 
and asked to “name a price,” and for the 
first-named or buying figure the shares are 

technically dis- 





Harris bought 
the one hun- ne.500_ 
dred Roode- 
port shares is 
now looked to 
to deliver them 
to Wickham 
and Co. So 
the ticket is 
passed on to 
him, when (to 
nobody’s — sur- 
prise) it appears 
that he also 
sold merely to 
“even his book,” having previously bought 
from somebody else. And so from firm to 
firm, from hand to hand, our ticket passes in 
search of adventures, or, strictly speaking, in 
search of the real seller, who may be supposed 
to be as anxious to dispose of his one 
hundred shares in the Roodeport Central 
Deep Mine as Mrs. Julia 
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posed of. Ulti- 
mately, then, 


2 Wickham and 


Co.’s_ ticket 
j¢e + 7 oom @ 2 , reaches’. the 


firm who actu- 
Tehree. ~ Fe ally hold the 
shares of the 
prospective 
bishop. Where- 
upon a transfer 
is made out 
and sent to 
Mrs. Wynter 
for her sig- 
nature, and also comes to be signed by 
the Reverend Mr. Bunbury, both parties of 
Totnes. The astonishment of both may be 
imagined when it thus transpires that buyer 
and seller reside within a mere,stone’s throw 
of each other, and that all the machinery 
described in the foregoing has been set in 

motion to enable a 


Artuurk Wickuam & Co. 
Pay 








Wynter is to acquire 
them. 
Now it so happened 
that, in deference to \ sms ae. 
the prejudices of some 
of his parishioners, and 


rumoured) to qualify 
himself for a bishopric, 
the successor of the 
te Reverend Septimus 
Wynter, of Totnes, the 
Reverend Ethelbald 
Bunbury, had deter- 


horns of his _ financial 
operations. Amongst 
his speculative invest- 
ments were one hundred 
shares of a South African 
mine known as Roode- 
port Central Deep. 
lhe reverend — gentle- 
man’s brokers, Laking 


Narrics ¢fforres 
Vict. f, Mba ot. | effected. We must not 


ee 


. . . 
also (it was maliciously Mpa 


KWo 
Clenthal & e. 


simple transfer of finan- 
cial property to be 


| fail to mention that each 
broker gets his modest 
commission of _ three- 
pence per share on the 
transaction when the re- 
spective cheques are ex- 
changed 


Toque Frets We have. of course, 
Go4 Co 
‘ned renee Wathr 

mined to draw in the Me Wn g Ge 


been describing a rare 
coincidence. Buyers 
a and sellers are not 
always such near neigh- 
bours. They may be at 


Sima * Fux the uttermost ends of 


le the earth. In spite of 
all facilities and of the 
number of brokers and 
operations it may be 
difficult to connect buyer 


(Genet See 7 and seller. There is 
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ares at the highest 
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broker who has issued it can buy in open 
market and charge the cost up to the dealer 
who has agreed to sell the shares. But he 
first makes an effort to trace the ticket to the 
firm which has accepted it, only, perhaps, to 
discover that the seller is in Ceylon or Pekin 
and cannot be got at easily for his signature. 
But if after a due amount of waiting the 
shares do not arrive, and settling day comes 
around, there is nothing for it but to purchase 
the shares in the open market, no matter 
what their price. 

If it should happen 
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Those who 


and printed in the “ price-list.” 
wish to continue their bargains must fort! 

with disburse a cheque for the differenc 
if the making-up price is lower than the pri 

at which they bought—or, if it is higher, 
they consequently receive a cheque. An 
the converse of this, of course, in each cas 

happens to the sellers. 

Many readers may have wondered why 
is that certain stocks fluctuate so little no 
matter how many are floating about in the 
market, which would 
naturally tend to lower 





and it does often happen 

that, instead of settling 
on settling day, both 
buyer and seller (or bull 
and bear) prefer to carry 


over their accounts, 
Stock Exchange custom 


has provided for such a 
contingency. ‘The bull 
pays interest on the 
money he owes in the 
hope that the shares he 
has bought will rise. This 
is called “contango.” 
When the bear, instead 
of handing over the shares 
he has sold, pays a rate in 
the hope that they will 
fall in price, this is called 
“backwardation.” These 
rates fluctuate with the 
state of the market. It 
being the interest of each 
party to raise or lower 
prices, we thus have “ bull 
campaigns ” and “ bear 








the price. The reason for 
this is that they are 
“steadied” by the “shops. 
The chief mines in South 
Africa, for instance, are 
controlled by such great 
firms as Barnato, Wernher, 
Beit, Goerz, and Robin 
son, each having so many 
groups of shares. ‘They 
are in constant touch with 
the market prices, and the 
moment any tendency to 
drop is observed such 
superfluous shares are 
bought, and thereby the 
market is steadied. All 
these houses have their 
recognised broker on the 
Exchange, whose chief 
occupation is to watch 
over the groups in which 
his own firm is interested. 

The whole aim and 
motive of the members of 
the Stock Exchange is to 








campaigns” carried out 
with the object each has at 
heart. But if, after wait 
ing and resorting to all 
the devices that the system knows of, 
even to “cornering” or “rigging” the 
market, the price does not fall in the bear’s 
case or rise in the case of the bull, there 
is nothing for it but to purchase or sell, and 
pay the difference—ze., the speculator must 
close his account at a 
“contango ” is, as we may here explain, fixed 
on making-up or contango day. If there are 
more “bulls” than “ bears” the rate is high ; 
if, on the other hand, there are more takers 
than givers of the stock the continuation or 
“contango” rate is low. In any case, it is 
the actual price ruling at a certain moment by 
the clock. Whatever the price is, say, at five 
minutes to twelve so is the price made up 


loss. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
OLD BROAD STREET. 
From a Photo 


The rate of 


buy cheap and sell dear. 
They are constantly on 
the look-out for margins 
of profit no matter how 
small. They deal in thirty-seconds and sixty 
fourths of a pound sterling. It therefore 
becomes of immense importance to know 
exactly where the cheapest or dearest market 
is situated. Certain shares may be selling in 
Paris, Berlin, Brussels, or in the provinces 
cheaper or higher than in Capel Court. So 
a telephone has been introduced between 
Paris and London, in addition to the wires. 
The process of inquiring between Paris and 
London is known as “arbitrage”; that 
between London and Glasgow or Mancheste1 
as “shunting.” Each member is allowed s!) 
minutes on the telephone, which he spencs 
diligently seeking a “margin.” - Sometimes 
he may be rewarded by the discovery that a 
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stock is selling on the Bourse for a half 


which he can instantly sell on the Exchange 
for five-eighths. So he buys five hundred in 
Paris and sells them in London, and the 
dealers in Paris are bound to supply him at 
that figure quoted. 


Most persons have heard a good deal of 


“options ” without knowing precisely what the 
phrase means. In order to deal in options 
you first pay for the right to buy or sella 
certain stock at a fixed price within a fixed 
time—or even both to buy and sell. Should 
the stock fluctuate during this fixed time for 
which you have paid you 


are announced by an ancient watchman’s 
rattle in the hands of a waiter. 
Light-heartedness and gaiety do not always 
rule. There are inevitable slumps — the 
bottom falls out of stocks—the “ bears ” 
squeeze too hard or the “bulls” toss too 
high. Whatever the cause, it occasionally 
happens that a member fails to meet his 
engagements when settling day comes 
around. ‘The consequence is he is “ ham- 
mered.” This proceeding falls to the waiter, 
who, standing up .in his elevated box (of 
which many stud the floor of the House), 





may realize either a profit 
or a loss—accordingly as 
the stock rises above or 
falls below the price you 
have agreed to pay. 

The moment may come 
when the “bears” find it 
necessary to “cover ‘ 
that is, in dread of heavier 
loss, to buy back the 
shares sold by them. When 
shares are scarce, or even 
not to be had at all, such 
a thing has been heard 
of in the history of “the 
House” as a party of 
frantic “bears” getting 
new certificates of the 
much-wanted stock struck off by 
the printer in order to save them- 
selves from ruin. 

It need hardly be said that 
on the Stock Exchange there is a great 
deal of far less speculative and exciting 
business than in the “ Kaffir Circus.” There 
is the comparative calm of the Consols 
market, which hardly becomes animated 
even when the Government broker is 
making purchases for the sinking fund. 
There is the Railway market, Foreign, 
Colonial, Bank, Miscellaneous, West Aus- 
tralian, West African, and American 
markets, most of which have appropriate 
nicknames as “ Khaki,” “Jungle,” and 
“Yankee.” When the doors are closed at 
} p.m. a great deal of business is done by 
members in the street, chiefly in “ Yankees,” 
because, owing to the difference in the time 
between London and New York, it is nearly 
three o’clock before the first quotations of the 
day in Wall Street arrive in Capel Court and 
lhrogmorton Street, and three o’clock is the 
official hour of closing as eleven is for open 
ing, although in practice business continues 
from ten to four. Both opening and closing 
Vol. xxv .—33 













“HAMMERING "© A MEMBER, 


strikes the side of it with a large wooden 
mallet three times. Instantly the commotion 
is exchanged for one of profound stillness. 
Poor Harris—he has not been able 
to get “even” on his sales and purchases 
after all! For the preternaturally solemn 
waiter has removed his gold-laced hat 
and is proclaiming in loud, clear accents, 
“Gentlemen, Messrs. Harris and Harris 
beg to inform the House that they cannot 
comply with their bargains.” In other words, 
Harris is a defaulter, and there ensues a 
general rush on the part of members to 
ascertain the state of their transactions with 
the “hammered” member. The official 
liquidator takes possession of all accounts, 
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fire, some waggish broker being on hand 
to ignite surreptitiously a corner of the 
journal. 
Very strict are the rules concerning the 
admission of strangers. No one not a 
member is permitted to pass the “ waiter ” 
at either of the four entrances on any pre- 
text. In some former time the number 
of members was, it is said, one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-nine, so that 
the presence of the fourteen hundredth 
man was resented as an intrusion. Where- 
fore to this day the cry, “ Waiter, four- 
teen hundred,” is still the signal for the 
presence of a stranger. On the occasion 
of the present writer’s visit he is bound to 
confess that his notes and observations 
were considerably disturbed by the con- 
sciousness that at any moment he might 
be detected and forthwith subjected to 
personal indignity, which, however humor- 
ous to the spectators, would possess but 
little humour for Aim. “ Bonneting ” a 
stranger is a favourite amusement, al- 
though dancing him in a ring to the ac 
companiment of a derisive chorus is now 
nie oe ene eae aie much in vogue. Not even a policeman is 
exempt from rough treatment, and one 
and the balance between debit and credit who entered a few years ago, with the best ia 
represents the amount of Harris’s default. tentions in the world, found himself handled in 
Next day the newspapers announce “A _ a manner which will always cause the date of 
Failure on the Stock Exchange.” the celebrated rising of Owen Glendower in 
Thus, with infin‘te noise and good humour Wales to remain firmly fixed in his memory. 





thethree thousand mem- 
bers of the London 
Stock Exchange pursue 
their curious avocation 
curious to thirty-nine 
millions of people in 
these islands, who know 4 
so little about it. No t cit ae Cae a. ‘ PR, 
; : 





body of men is so fond egg Tee . he “ 
of practical jokes, in <i i ee oa ; ’ 
which respect the Ex- 

change often resembles 

a huge dormitory or 

playroom packed full of 

healthy schoolboys. As 

every kind of antic and 

prank is daily practised, 

it is not surprising to 

learn that for a mem- 

ber to open a news- 

paper on the floor of 

the Exchange is almost 

certain to invite its in- ; 

stant consumption by “ BONNETING” A STRANGER, 





The. Greatest of Sand Sculptors. 


By Emory JAMES. 


T is an old saying that the 
artist is born, not made. If 
by this the sand artist is meant, 
then the old saw is perfectly 
true. The great sand artist 
has to be born, for he can only 
approximately be made. Gifted though he 
may be in technical skill and imagination, he 
may yet find in the sand of the seashore 
something to test to the hardest his acknow- 
ledged powers. The effects to be gained 
with clay are, he may find, not to be gained 
with sand. The arm or leg or face when 
finished may not be a perfect arm or leg or 
face, but only a rough suggestion of either. It 
is the material and 
the method of 
handling it that 
bring about his 
artistic defeat, for 
the material is a 
tricky one, and the 
technique must be 
learned. 
Atleast, sothose 
who work in sand 
have told us. And 
by those we mean 
the 
workers 


genuine 
men 
who are real artists 


in their line. One 
in particular, with 
whom we deal in 
this article—a 
man with no in- 
considerable __ re- 
pute in the art 
world of the Con- 
tinent — has _as- 
sured us that he 
himself first 
laughed at the 
modeller in sand, 
then lived to ad- 
mire him. The 
more he _ himself 
laboured in the 
sand, the more did 
he feel his own 
limitations and 
the more chari- 
table towards the 
failures of others. 
And he, be it re- 
membered, started 


on his labours with oma 


a hand trained in real sculpture. How difficult, 
then, must it be for one who has had no train- 
ing to turn out a successful sculpture in sand! 
How annoying each little difficulty in the way 
of genuine creation, and how gratifying the 
result when the difficulties are overcome ! 
Professor Eugen Bormel, of Grunewald, 
Berlin, the sculptor whose creations in 
sand illustrate the pages of this article, 1s 
too well known in art circles to need a 
lengthy introduction. His sculptures have 
received the commendation of the critic and 
the praise of the public, and his statues may 
be seen in the streets of Berlin and other 
German cities. His art has been tested by 


PROFESSOR BORMEL IN HIS STUDIO AT GRUNEWALD, BERLIN, AT WORK ON HIS ** BORUSSIA,” FOR 
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time and found to be good, and the position 
of repute which he holds to-day has been won 
by hard work and faithful service of ideals. 
How such a man, with so much important 
work to do, should be found, as we find him 
in some of our pictures, at work. in ordinary 
sand surrounded by a crowd of admiring 
onlookers may, for a single moment, excite 
some remark. At first it really does seem 
funny. He should, one might be tempted to 
think, properly be classed with the cheap- 
jacks of the who, for a 
coins and his bread and butter, deigns to 
display his artistic skill before the multitude. 
Appearances, however, are proverbially de- 
ceitful. There is no hat here into which 
pennies may be tossed, no struggle for exist- 
ence, no collector wandering with a selfish 
motive through the crowd, and no models 
done to the order of the casual tripper. It is 
a display of art for 
art’s sake, a gallery 
of sculpture done 
by a kind-hearted, 
philanthropic man 
of talent for the 
esthetic pleasure 
of himself and his 
fellow pleasure- 
seekers at a North 
Sea summerresort. 
Potellthe whole 
truth, there was at 
one time a hat, 
and it was full of 
pennies. This 
when Pro- 
Bormel 
first turned his at 
tention to active 
sand sculpture. The story goes that when he 
was staying at Norderney—which you can 
easily find on the map of Germany—by the 
North Sea, he gave his first 
modelling for the benefit of the family of a 
drowned sailor, and collected sufficient money 
from the attendant spectators to put the un- 
fortunate wife and children out of pressing 
want. The exhibit, short-lived though it was 
for tides are insatiable and destroy in a 
minute the labour of hours 
ful, artistically and charitably, that Professor 
Bormel, when at the seaside, now frequently 
gives his exhibition for charitable purposes. 
To put it in another way, when the onlookers 
desire to contribute for the privilege of seeing 
the sand sculptures, the money contributed 
is turned over to a local charity. The artist 


sands, 


was 
fessor 
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merely gets for his labour the satisfaction of 
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doing good to others, and if the results were 
known it would place the genial Professor 
near the top of the active list of the charity- 
workers on the German coast. 

One who has written of the Professor’s 
work says that his first experiments were 
made along the shores of the Baltic some 
three or four years ago in order to find out 
if white beach sand could be used for 
modelling. ‘The Professor then found that 
the sand figures could be worked more 
rapidly than in clay, and since that time 
many of his preliminary designs for later 
treatment in his Berlin afedier have been 
first worked out in sand. ‘They might well 
be called “studies in sand,” for they are as 
useful as any studies made in a note-book, 
and can be permanently retained for use in 
the form of photographs, such as those from 
which our illustrations have been made. 


[ Photo. 


One particularly fine piece of work done by 
the Professor at Norderney—a mermaid 
recently attracted the attention of the 
President of the Society for the Erection 
of Public Statues, who commissioned the 
sculptor to erect a statue in marble in Berlin, 
modelled on the sand figure. The statue 
now adorns the new park in the Prussian 
capital, which was opened to the public last 
year. Thus is shown how the work of 
Professor Bormel at the seaside has a 
practical and artistic result, apart from its 
helpfulness in the cause of charity. 

It may have been one of the mermaids 
shown in our illustrations which thus attracted 
attention. We cannot be sure. What we 
are convinced of is the artistic merit of the 
various models shown herewith. Many of 
these, by the way, are mythological, or are 
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mermaid — lived 
her brief but 
beautiful life. 
One of the 
best products of 
the summer of 
1go1 at Norder- 
ney was the 
“Mother and 
Child” shown 
on this page. It 
was the model- 
ling rather than 
the subject 
which drew 
general notice. 
. c } * Its only flaw was 
pam ita et i ee ee es an unnatural 
From a Photo. by) “THE MERMAID,” [B. Raspe. sharpness in the 
fingers of the 
based upon old German legends known to mother’s left hand, with which she was repre- 
every son and daughter in the Fatherland. sented as clasping the child on the shoulder. 
lhe Professor hasa fondness for the legen- When this flaw is mentioned—and it is 
dary, and a special liking for anything 
that suggests the sea. His beautiful 
model of “The Elbe and the Sacri- 
fice of Primus,” with the fair-carved 
female head and its graphic yet 
gruesome suggestion of the poor 
victims of the sea, is exquisite 
throughout, and stands as far above 
the ordinary example of sand model- 
ling as one can well conceive. One 
looks upon it as the visitors to 
Norderney looked upon it, with 
amazement that such a work should 
be a work of sand. 
In the female figure the Professor 
is most successful. His naiads are 
delightful and seem, indeed, like 
creatures of another world the 
populous world of the artist’s imagi- 
nation. His mermaids seem to 
breathe of ocean’s depths. One of 
these in particular, done a year or 
two ago, was so successful in execu 
tion, so real as she lay upon her bed 
of sand, that one in looking at it 
had a momentary shock at the 
thought that some poor creature 
had been cast by the sea upon the 
shore. There is little need for us 
to say that this fine model brought 
to the artist a generous meed of 
compliment and attracted more 
than ordinary attention. Our illus- 
tration partly shows the crowd of 
onlookers that surrounded it on the J 
well-+remembered day when this fair  wOTHER AND CHILD,” 
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size the more effec- 








From a) “THE SPHINX,” 
not such a blemish after all—one can look 
with contentment upon the sculpture as a 
whole and admire, without stint, the natural 
pose of both figures. In this, as in a few of 
the others, the hair is treated with excep- 
tional skill. What it would look like if done 
by an average worker in sand may not easily 
be imagined. Hair and lace effects are two 
things which the unskilled should leave 
alone. 

Another favourite subject is the “ Sphinx,” 
who usually figures, large or small, in one 
way or another on 
the Norderney 
sands in summer. 
The Sphinx here 
shown made 
last year, and was 
more finished than 
the one exhibited 
the year before. 
The Professor has 
found this to be an 
extremely popular 
design; but, in 
comparison with 
his more delicate 
creations, sphinxes 
are easy to model. 
They seem to re 
quire breadth and 
boldness of treat- 
ment only, and the 
larger they are in 


was 


Froma Photo. by; 


tively do they ap- 
peal to the popular 
mind. The public 
likes bulk in sculp- 
ture as in other 
things. 

The spectators 
at Norderney take 
special delight in 
watching the Pro- 
fessor at his work. 
His tools of trade 
are a piece of wood 
and hisown brains, 
and with the said 
piece of wood -he 
can turn out one 
of his sand sculp- 
tures with surpris- 
ing rapidity. The 
sand of Norderney 
possesses unusual 
pliancy and lends 
itself admirably to 
the sculptor’s will. The preliminary stages in 
the labour are, however, easy to pass over. It 
is the final touches which take the time and 
test the ability of the sculptor. ‘The spectators 
stand amazed at the deftness with which the 
“ master ” can turn a strip of moist sand into 
an expressive line of the face. If for no 
other reasons, to see the Professor at work 
should bea valuable lesson in technique and 
in the quickness by which eects can be 
obtained with simple materials. 

The sand medallion of the 


- Be. id 


(Photo, 


German 
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Emperor made in 1901 was a considerable 
success. The face was in profile and so 
carefully modelled in every detail of feature, 
so finely studied, that the medallion elicited 
hearty tributes of admiration from all who 
viewed it. Whatever love the Germans may 
possess for their strenuous ruler there 1s no 
limit to their liking for his features when 
accurately and artistically moulded by the 
sculptor. The merit of this special work 
may be seen at a glance by anyone who 
understands the difficulties of sculpture 
especially when one has to do the work with 
a bit of wood. 

In the making of such as these does the 
Professor while away his summer. In winter 
he may be found in his Berlin studio at 
work on subjects even more ambitious. 
The avfelier is in the attractive suburb of 
Grunewald, a few miles by train from the 
Friedrichsstrasse Station. Here Professor 
Bormel and his charming wife generously 
entertain their abundant circle of friends. 
The studio is filled with models, old armour, 
sketches, and all the appurtenances of one 
successful in his art. Not the least inter- 
esting memento to be seen there is a set 
of photographs of all the sand models made 
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by the Professor on his summer holidays, some 
of which have been greatly admired by his 
artist friends, who have not seen the originals. 
When the writer visited this studio a few 
months ago his attention was particularly taken 
with the variety of subjects treated by 
Professor Bormel. His versatility is remark- 
able. Of late, however, owing to the keen 
interest taken by the Kaiser im art subjects 
and the increased provision by municipal 
bodies throughout Germany for the erection 
of patriotic and national memorials, much of 
the Professor’s work has been of a national 
character. A massive “ Borussia,” for which 
Miss Cecilie Carola sat as model, was, on the 
occasion of the visit already mentioned, in 
preparation for the City of Dantzic, and has 
since been erected there. A photograph of 
this splendid memorial of Prussian spirit was 
taken, and this we are privileged to reproduce. 
Another photograph, showing the “ Kaiser 
Siegmund,” executed by the Professor, and 
now erected in the well-known Sieges-Allee 
in Berlin, closes the article. These latter 
illustrations show the class of work done in 
his more earnest hours by the philanthropic 
and popular sculptor who whiles away his sea- 
side hours by modelling in sand. 


THE “ KAISER SIEGMUND” MEMORIAL IN THE SIEGES-ALLEE, BERLIN, EXECUTED BY PROFESSOR E, BORMEL, 
From a Photo. by E. Raspe. 





By G. 
HE immaculate sparkle, the 
fresh polish on_ everything 
about the diminutive break 
fast-table, from the antique 
silver coffee-pot to the Wor 
cester muffin- dish, from the 
brand-new damask table-cloth to the prettily 
dressed fair head of the young mistress ; 
the spotless red wall-paper, the unflecked 
biscuit-coloured frieze, the unchipped ivory 
paint of the morning-room—twelve feet by 
twelve—all, all betrayed, in unmistakable 
accents, the very newly married. 

Only one half of this particular pair of 
turtle-doves was as yet on the scene, betray 
ing the truly bridal frame of mind by the 
innocent way in which she was tying a Gloire 
de Dijon rosebud with a bit of asparagus 
fern and laying it on a certain plate. 

In fact, it was only nine weeks since Asta 
Brooke disobtiged her entire family by 
marrying Owen Amaury, who resembled 
Naaman the Syrian in -having only one 
drawback, but that one large enough to 
arouse the antagonism of the whole illustrious 
house of Brooke, from Lord Faskenham, the 
bride’s uncle, down to her youngest sister, 
aged eleven. Owen was handsome, healthy, 
sensible, sweet-tempered, well-born, and _ six 
feet two in his stockings—?w/ he was a curate. 
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Brooke Brooke, 
Asta’s father, drew 
the line there. She 
was the eldest, she 
was very pretty, she 
had no fortune, and 
she was Aunt Chris- 
una’s goddaughter. 
Everything, in the 
family opinion, 


pointed to the advisability of her making 


a “match,” and she wanted to marry a 
curate! Algy, the brother who had intro- 
duced this wolf into the domestic fold in the 
guise of a college friend, found himself coldly 
looked upon by all the family but Asta, who 
was inconveniently affectionate. The engage 
ment was disallowed, in hopes that Asta, 
who was only nineteen, might change her 
mind ; and Owen saw very little of his love 
for three years. Work was plentiful in the 
odd, untidy, semi-suburban town of Hack- 
worth, where his lot was cast, and he was an 
enthusiastic worker. Then his father died, 
and he came into possession of all the capital 
he could ever hope to own. Unfortunately, 
it did not make him a match by any means ; 
it only just made a mean, insignificant mar- 
riage, a small house, and one maid-servant 
possible. 

Asta did not hesitate. It was intimated 
to her father—by his wife, always charged 
with these pleasing tasks by her children 
that Asta was now twenty-two years old, and 
that if he declined to grace the marriage 
with his presence it would probably take 
place without him. He accordingly relented, 
and Asta got her trousseau, but no more. 

Poor Asta! That trousseau was, in her 
own and her mother’s opinion, just the thing 
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for the wife of a country parson. They 
urged upon Guillot, the tailor (Conduit 
Street), Madeleine, the milliner (Bond Street), 
and Madame Chiffelard, modiste (Wigmore 
Street), that simplicity and durability should 
be the keynote of their creations. These 
artists carried out their instructions in their 
own style. How was the poor bride to know 
that clothes considerably plainer than she 
was used to were gall and bitterness to the 
company of ladies who “ran” St. Helena’s, 
Hackworth ? How was she to know that 
silk linings, French boots, Bond Street 
toques, old lace, and jewels few but ex- 
quisite would be considered, in the curate’s 
wife, an affront to the whole society ? 

She was generously determined to be kind 
to all these curious people—to know them 
and visit them, and make companions of 
them. Her nature was very simple and 
direct ; she was by no means on the look-out 
for slights, never having been, as yet, called 
upon to endure any. It may be that public 
opinion would have softened had Asta’s 
exalted genealogy been better understood ; 
but Owen was not the man to boast about 


the parish of his future wife’s titled relations. 
All that was known was that the wedding 
had been very quiet, that no account of it 
had appeared in the illustrated papers, that 


the Amaurys were to be poor, and that her 
people had more or less sent her to Coventry. 

She was all unaware of the hostile, 
malevolent glances that followed her up the 
church on the first morning after her honey- 
moon. She had, in fact, been hated even 
before seen, as having carried off the remark- 


ably handsome curate, the legitimate prey of 


the Misses Oldrey, Nixon, Baxter, Short, 
Cooper, Ellison, and a host of others. Not 
merely by marrying him had she sinned 
iainst this community : the crowning injury 
had been that he had come into the parish in 
the guise of a free man, while all the time he 
was secretly engaged to her. Nobody had 

id a fair innings. 

“If he had owned to being engaged from 
the first,” said Phyllis Oldrey, “one would 
have known where one was; but here were 
we asking him to dinner constantly, and he 
seeming only too pleased to come, when all 
the time Oh, it’s too bad!” 

rhe bride’s undeniable loveliness was the 
finishing stroke. If she was hated as she 
walked into church, she was loathed as she 
walked out. Had she been a dowdy little 
thing, had they been able to assure each 
other that “it was an old entanglement—he 


was obliged to keep his word” they could 
Vol. xxvi.—34. 
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have patronized her and pitied and consoled 
him. But something about the very shape 
of Asta’s profile blotted out all hopes in that 
direction. 

Even then, had Mrs. Amaury let herself 
be patronized, the tide might have turned. 
Phyllis Oldrey was among her earliest visitors, 
resolved to forgive much if the bride would 
allow herself to be run, somewhat as the 
church was, by a committee of ladies with 
Miss Oldrey at their head. 

But the universal verdict upon Asta was 
that she was proud and gave herself ars. 
In point of fact, she was merely puzzled. 
She had not previously encountered the type, 
and it bewildered her. ‘The Oldreys were 
rich ; their father had made money in business 
and was a widower, much domineeted over 
by his four smart, handsome, would-be 
fashionable girls. They gave a dinner-party 
in honour of the bride, and Asta felt un- 
comfortable all the time, without knowing 
exactly why. The girls tried hard to be 
intimate—explained that they went out a 
great deal and knew heaps of people. Asta 
began to realize that there must be many 
more “sets” in the world than she had any 
idea of. 

But as yet she had perceived no hostility, 
though already dimly conscious that she did 
not like the parochial lady, and sorry that 
this was so 

But parochial animosity could not dim the 
happiness of the two young things, united 
after three years of waiting, loving each other 
sincerely, understanding each other excel- 
lently. On this radiant June morning only 
one anxiety loomed in the immediate future : 
namely, that Aunt Christina was coming that 
day to pay her first visit. 

Lady Christina Brooke was the one person 
in the world of whom her goddaughter stood 
in awe. The thought of her disapproval had 
been the only thing that had ever fora 
moment made her think of breaking off her 
engagement. Her ladyship was very rich, 
was unmarried, and now verging on fifty 
very handsome, very autocratic, and extremely 
hostile to Owen Amaury 

Owen came down just as breakfast was 
ready. His sunny face was full of glad con 
tent, and he smiled as he took his seat at the 
charming table, saying, “ Well, little woman, 
so this is the awful day?” 

She laughed gaily. “It is going to bea 
triumph for us. Aunt Chris is to be con- 
verted in a day to love in a cottage. Why do 
you smile ?” 

“At the remembrance of what Aunt Chris 
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said to me on the solitary occasion of our 
meeting. She had seen cottages where love 
was possible ; but a forty-pound villa—she 
drew the line there ! 

“ By-the-bye,” he went on, “don’t let me 
forget to take that note back to Mrs. Raikes 

that curious note, sent to us in error last 
night.” 

Asta took a note from the mantelpiece and 
looked at it with a puzzled glance. “ How 
could she have made such a 
mistake, I wonder?” she said. 

“It carmot have been merely put 

in the wrong envelope, for our 

name is mentioned in it. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Raikes 

and family have much 

pleasure in accept- 
ing the kind invi 
tation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Amaury 

for ‘Thursday, 
June 3oth.’” 
The bride 
laughed 
again. “ Such 

a curious mis 
taketo make,” 
she said. 

* Picture giv 

ing a party in 

this house 

As she 
spoke the 
door opened, 
and there en- 
tered Marks, 
the treasure 
who had been 
in the Brooke 
family and 
was now 
heroica lly 
sharing the exile 
acting factotum 


** SOMEONE IS HAVING WHAT HE CONSIDERS A JOKE AT OUR EXPENSE,’ 
SAID THE 


of her young mistress, and 


as to the Amaury establish 
ment. “A ‘general’ a-giving herself the airs 
of a duchess,” as the laundress had told 
Miss Oldrey when district-visiting. 

‘The post, ma’am,” said Marks, solemnly, 
and departed, having deposited at Asta’s side 
. tray containing several dozen envelopes. 

“Owen, what a quantity of letters!” cried 
Asta, in amazement, taking up one of thesquare, 
stiff missives. ‘** What can they all be about ?” 

She hastily opened one. 

“Mrs. and Miss Short accept with plea- 
sure.” She looked up in her husband’s face 
with a vague qualm of apprehension. He 
hastily snatched at, and opened, another. 
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“The Misses Peacock accept with plea- 
sure. y 

Another :— 

“Dr., Mrs., and the Misses Ellison accept 
with pleasure. P 

A sickly stillness settled on the little room. 

“Someone is having what he considers a 
joke at our expense,” said the curate at last ; 
his face was white. 

“You mean,” said his wife, slowly, “that 
someone has _ been 
cruel enough to send 
out invitations In our 
name—to humiliate 
us? Oh, that 
can’t be! We haven't 

an enemy in 
the world! 
And anybody 
must simply 
hate us to 
subject us to 
such insult as 
this!” 

The young 
man grasped 
the envelopes 
convu lsively. 
He went on 
opening 
them, one 
after another. 
Very few con- 
tained re- 
fusals ; some 
were more 
explicit than 
others, and 
mentioned 
that the invi- 
tation was 
from 4 to 

7-30. 
* Does it mean,” faintly said Asta, 
I must write notes to all these people and 
explain that it is a hoax—that someone has 
been hateful enough to send out cards in our 
name ?” 

“T am afraid it means just that,” said 
Amaury in a hard voice, rising from the table. 
“If we could, we would give the party and 
disconcert the practical joker ; but, even if we 
could afford it, the thing is out the 
question in this house.” 

Asta burst into tears—the first she had 
shed since her marriage. That fate should 
have dealt such a blow on that particular 
day! How could she Aunt Chris, 
how act the happy bride, this awful 
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thing in the background, this dust and ashes 
to be swallowed ? 

The worst of it was that they had not a 
moment for consultation. Owen must pro- 
ceed forthwith to church, to read morning 
prayer, after which he visited his sick poor 
till one o’clock. 

“Darling,” he said, “we must think this 
thing over and face it together. I shall not 
see the vicar this morning and will avoid the 
ladies. We must agree together what to say 
and do before we mention this to anybody.” 
He came round to where she sat and kissed 
her tenderly. ‘No word to the aunt, of 
course,” said he, as he hurried from the 
room. 

It was by no means this morning’s 
radiant bride who paced the platform await- 
ing the arrival of the 12.35, but a far meeker, 
more chastened Asta, with a dark background 
to the smiling moment. 

“Well, how are you?” said Aunt Chris, 
snappily, as she emerged from the train. 
“Not in good looks, that’s certain. Had 
enough of the game already? Ah, but you 
see, in this game you can neither leave off 
playing nor change partners.” 

“ Dear Aunt Chris, say just what you like! 
Hard words won't batter in our temple of love, 
though it does stand in a suburb!” 

But the girl was astonished at the keen joy 
she experienced at the sight of someone from 
her own world. She could have hugged 
Aunt Chris as she sat at her side, trotting 
stolidly through street after street of little 
semi-detached houses. How well she knew 
the expression in her ladyship’s eye as she 
gazed upon her surroundings ! 

“ Auntie,” said she, earnestly, “have you 
ever seen a place like this before? I mean, 
have you ever had to visit the people ?” 

“No, thank Heaven; I have always 
hitherto been considered sane,” was the brisk 
reply. “Though once a man of that sort 
had the audacity to want to marry me. 
Imagine! I might have been planted out in 
a place like this!) What on earth is the man 
stopping here for?” 

“Because this is where we live,” cried 
Asta, with a radiant smile, as she sprang out 
at the door of the corner house of Valkyrie 
Terrace. 

Marks and the visitor almost embraced 
each other, with looks of mutual sympathy 
for a misguided girl. But under the big 
cedar on the lawn, among pinks and early 
roses, even her ladyship could not but own 
that poverty had its bearable moments, and 
that Owen had done well to take the corner 
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house with the big garden, even though his 
address had to be Valkyrie Terrace. 

The moment Owen came in to lunch she 
knew that the serpent’s fang was gnawing 
him too. His eyes were bright and hard, his 
manner less natural than usual. The keen 
eyes of the visitor surmised a crumpled rose- 
leaf somewhere. Sundry trifling little details 
seemed to point to a state of tension, but she 
was too clever to appear to notice. 

The climax came when the well-thought- 
out little lunch had been satisfactorily dis- 
cussed, and the three were sipping Marks’s 
excellent coffee in the tiny drawing-room. 

The afternoon post was heard rapping 
sharply for admittance, as though his consign- 
ment were too large for the letter-box. Asta 
started and turned quite white; then the door 
slowly opened, and Marks, with expressionless 
face, brought in another deadly batch of 
acceptances, piled high upon the silver salver. 
Owen, who was exhibiting his rowing cups to 
his guest, had his back to the door ; but his 
wretched wife, with breath held, watched the 
approach of the Horror, stretched a trembling 
hand, accidentally knocked the edge of the 
little tray, and the pile of letters toppled over 
and poured themselves on her lap, at her feet, 
all around her. She burst into hysterical 
tears. 

Lady Christina turned quickly and raised 
her long-handled _tortoiseshell lorgnettes. 
“My word !” cried she, “ what’s this? Have 
you been advertising for a lady companion ? 
I don’t wonder you cry, if you have before you 
the prospect of wading through all these.” 

The bride rose from her chair ; the letters 
fell from every fold of her gown, as she made 
a gesture of despair, “‘ Owen, it is too much ; 
I can’t bear it,” she cried. “I did expect 
people to be not quite like what I am used to, 
but not that they would behave like this !’ 

“ Asta, my dear one, hush! Be prudent,” 
began Owen, in distress. 

“Owen, don’t try to silence her,” sharply 
said Aunt Chris. “I knew the moment I 
saw her that something was wrong ; and now 
I insist upon knowing what it is.” 

“We wish your visit to be a pleasant one. 
Why should parochial worries ——” hurriedly 
said Owen, a little inclined to be vexed with 
his wife. At the sound of his hurt voice Asta 
made as though to rush from the room, her 
handkerchief to her eyes ; but, with a sudden 
swerve, she ran to Aunt Chris instead, 
dropped on the ground beside her, and 
buried her pretty, humbled head in her lap. 

“We must go, Owen,” wailed she ; “ we 
must leave this odious place! And I was so 
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hap—hap—happy this morning, only this 
morning ! Oh, why are people so horrid, so 
disagreeable, such pigs ? ” 

Owen looked as if he felt these epithets to 
be beneath the dignity of the wives of the 
clergy. “Seriously, Asta, I think we ought 
to keep this little matter to ourselves,” he 
said, in tones of real displeasure. 

“And with equal seriousness I insist that 
this little matter shall be at once laid before 
me,” cried Aunt Chris, with decision. “No, 
Owen Amaury, don’t be a fool; flesh and 
blood couldn’t stand this; I must hear! I 
am a woman of the world, and you are a 
couple of babies, just made to be trampled 
upon. Let me give you the benefit of my 
experience.” 


Further resistance was impossible. Owen 


had to stand by while his wife sobbed forth 


“OWEN HAD TO 


her terrible indictment against the parish. 
It did not take long for Aunt Chris to grasp 
the situation in all its bearings. Her new 
nephew could not but admire the swiftness 
with which her mind grappled with the 
somewhat suiprising facts. When Asta had 
finished there was a silence, complete and 
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startling, but brief. Her ladyship broke it, 
sharply. 

“Which of all the unmarried women in 
this parish was most in love with you, 
Owen ?” 

He was a simple fellow, and he blushed like 
agirl. “I suppose you don’t expect an 
answer to that question, aunt ?” he said. 

It somehow pleased the capricious lady 
called “Aunt” by this handsome 
“Modesty is quite fascinating, 
it’s so rare nowadays,” quoth she. “ Let me 
alter the form of the question. Which 
family showed you most attention in your 
bachelor days ?” 

“Well, I suppose the Oldreys,” he hesi- 
tatingly replied. “ But they would be quite 
incapable of ——” 

“ Dear boy, I don’t want your opinion—it’s 
not worth a fig; I only 
want facts. Oldrey? 
Curious; I have asso- 
ciations with the name. 
Oldrey? Humph! 
What does the family 
consist of ?” 

“ Four daughters.” 

“Four daughters !” 
Would that print could 
reproduce the delicate 
significance of Lady 
Christina’s echo. 
“What kind of girls ?” 
she asked, after a pause. 
“Shy, plain, parochial ?” 

“Handsome, vulgar, 
dashing,” murmured 
Asta, wiping her wet 
cheeks and looking up 
with a dawning interest 
in her lovely eyes. 

“And have these 
young ladies written an 
acceptance of your invi- 
tation ?” 

Leaping to her feet, 
Asta, with her husband’s 
help, went rapidly 
through the heap of 
letters. There was none 
from Phyllis 

‘“* H’m,” said her lady- 
ship, reflectively. “If that proves anything, 
it is that they are remarkably stupid girls, 
or perhaps passably honest and unaccus- 
tomed to intrigue.” She studied one of the 
answers. “If one could but get hold of one 
of the cards of invitation,” said she, medi- 
tatively, “ we should be in a position to find 


to be 
Hercules. 
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Would that be possible, do 


out something. 
you think ?” 

Asta turned over the heap of notes dis- 
consolately. “I don’t how, without 
giving ourselves away,” she said. 

Lady Christina folded her hands in her 
lap, drew herself up, and looked Owen full 
in the face. “Owen,” said she, “ you must 
give this party. I shall see the thing through. 
My niece is not to be insulted by a parcel of 
suburban outsiders. The thing will be done, 
of course, at my expense. A large marquee 
on your pretty lawn will be charming, and 
we will have the Red Roumanian Band, and 
all the refreshments from Gunter’s. Asta, I will 
drive you to Jeannette’s to-morrow, to see 
about a gown; and Owen must find me 
apartments, or an hotel, and wire for Burgess 
to come to me, for I am setting up in the 
private detective line.” 

Owen's eyes danced. There was a good 
deal of the old Adam in him after all, and he 
stretched out his hands, crying impulsively :— 

“ Aunt!” 

And the heart of the worldly woman went 
out to her unworldly nephew-in-law 

As for Asta, she hurled herself in her 
impetuosity upon her fairy godmother, and 
the black shadow which had spread itself 
over all her outlook seemed to resolve itself 
all at once into the outlines of a huge joke. 

A ring at the bell broke in upon the kiss- 
ing and hugging, and the three conspirators 
looked at one another. Her ladyship’s eyes 
gleamed with the lght of battle. “ Asta, 
hide these notes,” she said, with rapid de- 
cision., “Owen, go to Marks and tell her 
we will receive visitors. Now, mark my 
words ; the person who sent out those cards 
is rather stupid, and so she will call this 
afternoon for two reasons: first, because she 
will believe she is diverting suspicion by so 
doing, and secondly, she will see how you 
are taking it. Mind you both play up well.” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause as 
the tiny front door opened, and then Marks 
showed in “The Misses Oldrey.” 

Phyllis and Betty, talkative, empressées, 
much beplumed and befrizzed, came in 
boisterously. Lady Christina studied them 
dispassionately through her lorgnettes. 

“Introduce me to your friends, Asta,” 
The sound of “ Lady Christina 
Brooke” brought the girls up somewhat 
short. 

“Do tell me about your father,” said she, 
“for I believe he is an old friend of mine. 
Did he not make a fortune in some kind of 
stuff that one puts upon park palings ?” 


see 


she said. 
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Phyllis drew herself up. “ My father is 
chairman of the Impermeable Varnish Com- 
pany,” said she, stiffly. 

“ And is his Christian name Aaron ?” 

Phyllis, with very red cheeks, had to 
own it. 

“Then it is the same; your father once 
did me the honour to ask me to marry him, 
my dears. He was a handsome fellow, and 
I very nearly said ‘ Yes.’ It is interesting to 
me to meet his daughters. When you go 
home, please convey to him my cordial 
remembrances.” 

Phyllis hardly knew whether to be a little 
offended or a good deal pleased at the 
frankness of this handsome, formidable lady 
with the cameo-like profile. ‘There was a 
suggestion of what Asta might be at her 
age in Lady Christina's lineaments. Asta 
struck in. 

“We hope,” she said, in her pretty, self- 
possessed way—the quiet dignity that was so 
hateful to the Oldrey girls—“‘that you have 
come to tell us that you accept our invitation 
for the 30th?” Then, turning to her aunt, 
“ My husband has many arrears of kind 
hospitality to make up with regard to Miss 
Oldrey.” 

The attack was too quiet and sudden ; 
both the Oldrey girls grew scarlet. After 
a moment’s pause Phyllis pulled herself 
together and answered, but not coherently. 
They were much obliged—hoped to come, 
but were not quite sure—had not answered 
the invitation because of the possibility of 
their being away on the 3oth. 

“That would never do,” said Aunt Chris. 
“T want to renew my acquaintance with your 
father. I have come down to help my niece 
with her house-warming, as, of course, we 
must have a marquee, and it means a-good 
deal of trouble. She is not very experienced 
yet, and already she has vexed me, for I am 
most particular about details, and I believe 
she has sent out her invitation cards wrong. 
The one she showed me is certainly wrongly 
worded, but she declares the others are right.” 

“Well, auntie, we can easily prove it, 
with Miss Oldrey’s help,” cried Asta, lightly. 
“Miss Oldrey, will you take the trouble to 
send me back your card of invitation when 
you get home, and then I can convince 
auntie that I did not make a mistake in all 
of them.” 

“Cannot you tell me what you think is 
wrong? I dare say I could remember with- 
out sending back the card,” said Phyllis, 
feeling with helpless fury that her complexion 
was altogether beyond control. 
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“Oh, that won’t do at all. I can’t tell 
you ; the accusation is too awful,” laughed 
Asta, “but it is a shame to trouble you. I 
will send along the terrace to Miss Peacock 
and ask her to lend me hers.” 

“Oh, don’t think of such a thing; of 
course, we'll send you ours,” cried Betty, 
noisily, coming to her sister’s rescue by 
getting up in a determined way. “We must 
be off, but we just looked in to say we 
were afraid we might be away on the 3oth,” 
said she. 

‘I hope we may succeed in persuading 
you to stay,” said Lady Christina. “ We are 
having the Red Roumanian Band. I tell 
my niece she should have put that on the 
cards, or people might think she meditated 
entertaining them in this room, which is, of 
course, quite charming, but has its limits. 
No, indeed, you must sit down a few minutes 
longer ; I must hear a little more about you. 
What year were you presented? I do not 
remember seeing your names.” 


““ WHAT YEAR WERE YOU 


They were obliged to do as she asked 


the rout of the two girls was com 
plete. They had come to walk over the 
course ; they found the position strongly held 
by a concealed foe, firing at long range with 
deadly precision. They stumbled, hesitated, 
corrected themselves, and became awkward 
and self-conscious, different beings indeed 
from the cool, gay young women who had 


them ; 
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walked with some insolence into the defence- 
less curate’s tiny drawing-room. Lady 
Christina’s tongue raked them at all points, 
and they escaped at last with a precipitancy 
akin to panic. 

“Oh, good gracious! Bet, I believe they 
know,” groaned Phyllis, when they found 
themselves safely in the carriage again. 

“Nonsense ; how could they ?” cried Bet, 
sharply. 

“Because we have been such surprising 
idiots,” said Phyllis, who was white with 
mortification. ‘“ When I began it I had no 
notion what precautions one ought to take. 
Fancy forgetting to write our own acceptance ! 
It was simply giving ourselves away ; yet, do 
you know, I never thought of it until they 
mentioned it to-day? But, of course, the 
idea of their giving the party never occurred 
to me. I feel perfectly ill. Why should 
that Lady Christina have turned the talk to 
ladies’ maids? ‘Then, did you notice how 
Mrs. Amaury said that Miss Short, who is 
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PRESENTED ? 


Associate, had told her 
I know what they 


Pearson’s G.F.S. 
what a clever girl she is ? 
will do: they will get a bit of Pearson’s 
handwriting, which they can _ easily do, 
through Sophy Short, and one of the invita 
tion cards, and then we are done, and the 
whole thing will come out, and we shall be 
what we intended to make them—the 
laughing-stock of the whole place.” 
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“But, of course,” said stupid Bet, who, 
truth to tell, was the poorest of allies in a 
conspiracy, “‘ we shall forget to send them the 
card.” 

“T should think Lady Christina has got 
hold of Miss Peacock’s already,” said Phyllis, 
morosely ; which, indeed, was the case. 

When the girls had retreated in disorder 
the three conspirators looked at each other 
and burst out laughing. Nobody said any- 
thing for a time, and when her ladyship spoke 
she did not say quite what they expected she 
would. “It is of no use,” she pensively re- 
marked, “to depart from one’s own station in 
life. I must write to Faskenham and tell 
him to find Owen something suitable without 
delay, and I must make you an allowance, 
Asta, my darling. Oh, yes, I own you have 
disappointed me cruelly, but what’s done is 
done, and you simply must not live in this 
style any longer.” Owen interrupted her 
somewhat hotly, with a vehement representa- 
tion of his duty and his engagements, and 
Asta eagerly repudiated any desire to change 
her lot in life; wise Lady Christina liked 
them both the better for it and allowed the 
matter to drop. 

Later in the day she broke a silence with a 
chuckle of amusement. 

“But that is not a bad girl by any means, 
that Phyllis,” she said. “If I had the train- 
ing of her now—a year abroad and a year in 
the right society, she would pick up things 
fast enough. The other one is stupid, but 
handsome enough for one to marry her off to 
a wine merchant, or somebody of that kind.” 

“Do you think of becoming their chaperon, 
auntie ?” asked Asta, highly amused. 

“That I can’t answer, my dear, till I set 
eyes on their father ; he was extremely hand 
some thirty years ago.” 

“ He is handsome still,” said her niece. 


The weather on the 30th was perfect and 
the satisfaction of the guests complete. There 
was nobody with perception enough to 
remark that the bride’s ‘“ house-warming ” 
was entirely parochial, and that, with the 
exception of Lady Christina, her own friends 
and relations were conspicuous by their 
Lady Christina was marvellous. 
She first took in hand the vicar’s wife, who 
thought the whole thing outrageously unsuit- 
able, and arrived in hostile and determined 
mood, having warned her husband that “ she 
should speak out, if she got the chance, about 
curates living in such a small way and giving 
entertainments that were the talk of the place 
and what no vicar could afford.” Lady 


abse “nce, 
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Christina gave her every opportunity to say 
her say, but, strangely enough, she did not 
say it. She found herself reduced to an 
uneasy silence and a most unwonted desire 
for her husband’s company, that he might 
back her up. 

Her ladyship herself was anxious, though 
she would not have owned it, wondering 
whether the Oldreys would arrive. She had 
calculated to herself that they must; the 
comment excited by their absence would be 
too great ; and presently, rather late, she saw 
two of the girls, and their decidedly handsome 
father, appear in the entrance of the tent. 
Phyllis was pale, but defiant. She was well- 
dressed, and looked her very best. She 
brought her father straight up to Lady 
Christina, after greeting their host and 
hostess. 

“This is Lady Christina 
remembers you,” said she. 

There was a most delicate flush 
ladyship’s smooth cheek. 

“Tt is a pleasure to meet you,” she said, 
‘and I took a fancy to your eldest girl there— 
she is decidedly like what you were at her 
age. I notice the same directness, the same 
deplorable lack of diplomacy which was so 
marked in you.” 

“Indeed ?” he said, with a swift glance at 
Phyllis, whose colour was slowly rising. “ In 
what respect did Phyllis show her hereditary 
deficiencies ? ” 

Lady Christina laid her hand on that of 
the girl. “That is not to be mentioned at 
present,” she said, kindly. ‘“ Let us go and 
have ices, you and I, and a talk over old 
times.” 

He led her away to the inner tent, where 
champagne was flowing in a way that caused 
the vicar’s wife to despair of humanity in 
general, if one curate could show such stub- 
born depravity. 

“* No, Lady Chris, I was never a-diplomat,” 
he said, smiling. “ And you set a very high 
value on such qualities, do you not ?” 

“ A woman who is going to be fifty before 
long has found out that there are other 
qualities,” she gently replied. “I like your 
daughter Phyllis because she did a mean 
thing clumsily. If she had done it well I 
should have been inclined to despair of her.” 

He turned to her. ‘“ You speak seriously. 
My daughter has done a mean thing ?” 

“ A thing her father would not have been 
guilty of.” 

“T think you ought to tell me,” he said. 
“The girls have been spoilt, and that’s the 
truth. Phyllis is a fine character ; but, you 


Brooke, who 


in her 
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see, they have lived here all their lives, and 
the friends they make are not always what I 
should choose. ‘They have been motherless 
for years, and—and—their mother and I did 
not agree in our social views. I know they 
are by no means what you would approve, 
but I had no idea they would do anything to 
be ashamed of. What is it? You will tell 
me?” 

“1 will ; here, and in this corner in private. 
Phyllis has to thank only the fact that she is 
your daughter that I do not publicly denounce 
her malicious trick before everybody here 
present to-day.” He winced. “ Forgive me,” 
said she ; “ you love your girl. I, who never 
had child of my own, love my young niece, 
she who has surrendered her world for love, 
as her aunt had not the pluck to do before 
her. You may, perhaps, guess reasons why 
one girl should wish to wound another, and 
I will tell you how your pet has tried to 
wound mine. Through Asta 
she struck at me ; and—you 
may think me fanciful—but it 
seems to me that there is a 


*““ MRS. AMAURY, I FEEL 


flavour of retribution in what your daughter 
has made me suffer.” 

She then related the tale to him, producing 
the handwriting of the maid, Pearson, and 
the invitation cards, and telling of the girls’ 
visit to her niece on the day after the sending- 
out of the invitations. Long they talked, 
those two old friends, and were still talking 
when Asta came up, with crimson cheeks. 
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“Oh, auntie,” she said, “here is another 
humiliation! The vicar has just told Owen 
that he must dispense with his services ; 
such a wealthy curate in a parish where the 
vicar has but a slender stipend will be pro- 
ductive of discord, he is sure. I hope those 
who sent out those wretched invitations wil! 
be satisfied now ! ” 

She stopped short at seeing who was thx 
gentleman just behind her aunt. 

“T am delighted,” said Aunt Chris, im 
perturbably, “to hear that the vicar can 
spare Owen. I was afraid he might not be 
able to get away at once, and I have here 
Faskenham’s letter offering him the living of 
Faskenham Royal. It seems to me that all 
things turn out most fortunately.” 

“Most fortunately,” echoed Mr. Oldrey, 
bravely and deliberately taking Lad) 
Christina’s hand in his. “Mrs. Amaury, | 


feel that much apology is due to you for 


CH APOLOGY IS DUE TO YOU. 


the distress and inconvenience to which my 
thoughtless, spoilt girls have put you. I can 
only say that I do not think they are likely 
ever to behave so again, since their training 
will be henceforward in the hands of a tru 
gentlewoman. I was never, as Christina has 
to-day reminded me, a diplomat, but I am 
to-day what I always have been and shall 
ever remain—her true lover.” 
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HE aim of the follow- 
ing article is to pre- 
sent a collection of 
strange and curious 
photographs which, 
widely diversified 
though they are in other respects, 
possess one character in common 
that of appealing to the sense of 
humour. There is something 
musing and entertaining in all of 
them ; and as they have been sup- 
plied to us by correspondents in 
almost every quarter of the world 
they may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative and, we think, unique 
collection of those countless little 
comedies of real life which are con- 
tinually taking place, but which are 
in most left unrecorded and 
become forgotten. 

At first glance the photograph 
below is apparently that of two 
girls in swimming costume, but it 
is at once noticeable that not only 
have they hats and collars on, but 
gloves as well. It may also be 
accounted as a double exposure, 
but the photograph was made with 
a single exposure, and no cutting or substi- 
tuting has been done. Mr. E. Devereux 
White, of 435, Madison Avenue, New York, 
informs us that he has never shown this 
picture to a person who could explain how it 
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A JOKE ON THE PROFESSOR. 


was taken. The fact is, it is merely two young 

ladies standing between the foreground and 

background of a San Franciscan panorama. 
Mr. Gordon Stuart, of the Agricultural 


College, Michigan, U.S.A., sends the 
above photograph, which 

























was taken by Mr. Lewis F. 
Bird. ‘The picture was in- 
tended for a joke at the ex- 
pense of the professor of 
botany, who had occasion 
to remind the students of 
the class that they picked 
so many flowers that their 
extinction threatened 

the flowers, not the 
students. He told them 
that “Flowers never look 
so well as when seen at 
tached to the plants,” and 
he also had these words 
painted on a_ sign - post, 
which was established in 
the Botanic Garden. One 
Sunday when the professor 
was at church a number of 
the students took the sign 
and placed it in front of the 


was 
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A “GHOST PARTY.” 


tree, in the manner shown. ‘Then each one 
found a place in the tree while the picture 
was taken. 


The weary hostess, seeking for a new 
sensation to amuse a_ house-party, will 
welcome the idea of a “ghost dance.” The 


dresses, which can be slipped over any 
ordinary evening gown, are made of three or 
four widths of the thinnest calico (the length 
of the wearer) joined together, with a tape run 
in the neck. No armholes are required. A 
head-piece resembling a narrow pillow-slip, 
in which are cut two eyelet holes, is put over 
the head. The disguise can be made more 
effective by the addition, or subtraction, of high 
heels, and by the hair being dressed very high 
on the head or low in the neck, to alter the 
dancer's height. The party organized by “ Phil,” 
under which name our contributor prefers 
to be acknowledged, took place in an old 
manorial oak-lined hall. The lights were 
turned low, and in the gleam of the firelight 
the ghosts silently joined hands and danced 
in a circle, to the accompaniment of soft 
weird music, the hostess with a few elderly 
not in ghost costume—enjoying the 
The avenue in the grounds was 
afterwards illuminated with coloured fires, 
and, being a fine moonlight night, the 
uncanny-looking couples danced indoors or 
wandered at will in the grounds, vainly 
endeavouring to guess at each other's identity. 
At supper-time the cowls were raised, and 
many a good laugh was enjoyed over the 
mistakes of the evening. 

The equestrian figure shown in our next 
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novel sight. 
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photograph is made of 
wood, life-size, and is 
the work of a humor- 
ous blacksmith of 
Millington, Illinois. 
The horse’s limbs, and 
those of the man who 
is attired as a soldier, 
are actuated by 
machinery connected 
with the shop below, 
and there is also a 
speaking-tube, through 
which the rider gives 
expression in a loud 
tone of voice to start- 
ling opinions on_poli- 
tics, religion, and even 
the passer-by, when the 
spirit moves the owner 
below to utterance. To 
see the horse rear and 
kick, and the soldier 
wave his sword and flag, while the air is 
made tremulous with denunciations of 
Bryanism and candid comments upon the 
appearance and character of persons within 
hearing, is something long to be remembered. 


ne ee mee 
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A STATUE WHICH MOVES AND TALKS. 


The possibilities of the contrivance are 
obviously great. We are indebted to Miss 
Mary Agnes Griffin, 33, Hawthorne Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for this photograph. 

Our next photograph shows a pillow-fight on 
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panying composition, with which 
I have amused many musical friends. 
Necessarily within the limitations of 
the two vowels and the five consonants 
of musical notation, its interpretation, 
jointly with the stated musical ex- 
pression, is thus : 


A bad-faced, faded, aged cad 

Begged a feed, a bed, bedad. 

Bedded, fed, a café added, 

Bed, bag, baggage, egad, cad cabbaged.” 





A PILLOW-FIGHT ON BOARD SHIP, 
board a transport ship—a popular and harmless 
sport, which is always enjoyed both by the com- 
batants and spectators on long ocean voyages. Two 
men, each armed with a pillow, sit astride a pole 
four or five feet above the deck. The object of 
each combatant is to knock his opponent off the 
pole by a blow from the pillow. In the picture it 
will be seen that one is just falling off the pole, 
evidently much to the satisfaction of the victor. 
The pleased expression on his face will be 
noticed. Our thanks are due to Mr. A. W. 





THIS IS NOT AN ARCTIC EXPLORER—AS YOU WILL 


Kendall, Oaklands, Coniston, R.S.O., for this eu IF YOU TUun If Sree Down. 
interesting snap-shot. 

Mr. Gilbert T. Woglom, of 36 and 38, It would not be unreasonable to assume 
John Street, New York, writes as follows: that the accompanying photograph represents 


“The musical joke in a recent number of an Arctic explorer warmly clad in fur hat, 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE recalls the accom- coat, and gloves. By turning the picture 


She Trans Srabirnds. 
Ntrdstesomes “Words Withowt dong.” 
Sumo Sv oe Doloroso. 
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“THE TRAMP’S GRATITUDE "—A MUSICAL PUZZLE. 























“ MARLINE MONKEYS," 
upside-down, however, a familiar representa 
tive of natural history may be discerned. 
Mr. Arthur Ferte, Box 1,197, Butte, Montana, 
U.S.A., is the contributor of this picture. 
The subjects of the above photo 
graph are large specimens of the barn-door 
skate (Raji levis), the only thing necessary 
to effect the curious transformation being a 
piece of marline 
drawn tightly | 
round the “neck.” 


This bends the | 
lateral portion of | 
the whole head | 
region backward, | 
and, as both the | 
upper and lower | 
jaw are hinged in 

the centre, they 


project forward to 
form a snout. The 
nostrils do duty as 
eyes, and a streak 
of black paint 
serves the purpose 
of eyebrows, thus 
completing an al 
most fiendishly 


human resem 
blance. The com 
mand to “look 


pleasant” was un 
necessary, as an 
expression oft 
expectancy p'eased 
is normal with this 
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species. It is not an uncommon sight in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to see fishing- 
boats decorated by having skates, similarly 
arranged, hung all round the gunwale on 
thole- pins, the fishermen calling them 
“marline monkeys.” The patriotic nature of 
the placard is accounted 
for by the fact that the 
Spanish - American War 
was at its height at this 
time. We are indebted 
to Mr. Albert Hickman 
of Picton, N.S., for this 
photograph. 

Here is a remarkablk 
aerial photograph mad: 
from a looking-up view. 
It shows the hand and 
hat of the famous William 
Penn statue on the City 
Hall tower, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A. Descending 
from the brim of the hat 
in a “boatswain’s chair” can be the 
figure of a man, Dan Barry, a venture 
some rigger, who is scrutinizing the surface 
of the great bronze statue in search of flaws 
or breaks. Access to the brim of the hat 
which is six feet broad, is gained through a 
small manhole in the crown. The tackle for 
lowering the boatswain’s chair was made fast 

to a steel brace just inside the opening 

Barry is suspended five hundred and forty 
| eight feet in mid-air, and the picture was 

taken by Mr. Walter Scot, of g10, Pine 

Street, Philadelphia, 


seen 


Pr Pa., U.S.A., from a 
narrow balcony forty 
feet below him. The 











RESTORING WILLIAM PENN, 
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rope was held by a third man, who slowly lowered 
Barry until he stood, first on the back of the out- 
stretched hand shown in the picture, and then travelled 
down the side of the statue to the balcony below. 
Before the descent he adjusted the electric lights, 
which may be seen around the edge of the hat, after- 
wards stopping several times to scrape off some spots 
left by a display of fireworks which took place the 
previous New Year’s Eve. Barry was formerly a ship- 
rigger by trade, but later became a_ professional 
steeple-jack. He had frequently predicted his own 
death from a fall. True to his fears, this took place 





A YOUTHFUL ACROBAT, 


recently ; while painting some metal work on 
the inside of the big tower he slipped from a 
loose board and dropped a distance of over 
a hundred feet. By holding the photograph 
over your head you can readily understand 
the relative positions of Barry and Mr. Scot. 

Mr. Eaton Parker, of the Beacon Farm, 
Frodsham, Cheshire, sends the above photo. 
of his little daughter, aged three months, 
dancing on the tight-rope—or apparently 
doing so. Asa matter of fact, the head of 
the baby is the only part of its body that has 
been photographed. The head is_ thrust 
through a screen, the body consisting of a 
number of sticks dressed in the baby’s 
clothes. 

Our next photograph was kindly sent by 
Mrs. David Devant, the wife of the well-known 
conjurer. It is, of course, the result of a 








DOG OR LADY? 


double exposure, but it is remark- 
able that the head of the young 
lady should have appeared so pre- 
cisely in the place of the dog’s head. 

Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham, sends the accompanying 
photograph of an old “ague mug,” 
of which many were made in the 
days when ague was prevalent. It 
was believed that a sudden shock was 
good for a person suffering from 
the disease. That a sudden shock 
would be induced by the unexpected 
appearance of the fearsome creature 
close to one’s nose when the mug had 
been emptied may easily be believed. 

Mr. ‘T. Milne, of New Deer, Aber- 
deen, sends this photograph of the 





AN “AGUE MUG,” 
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ME es en nn ee Miss E. G. Clutterbuck, of Hink- 
A ie worth Rectory, Baldock, who kindly 
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submitted the next photograph, in 
forms us that with the exception of 
the face, which has been slightly im- 





A MERMAID, 


proved upon, the mermaid (a gorse 
root) is exactly as she was found on 
| the sea-shore at Guernsey. 








ROGER S SIGN BOARD. 


sign-board of “ Roger Giles, Surgin Parish 
Clark and Skulemaster, Groser and Hunder- 
taker.” On reading this sign one must 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Giles was 
an extremely versatile man ; but, in view of 
the fact that under his tuition “ young ladys 
and gentlemen larnes their grammur and 
langeudge in the purtiest mannar,” we wonder 
if it was his own handiwork. 





THIS FAMILY GROoUr-—— 


Mr. H. E. Goddard, of Earlsmead 

Schools, South Tottenham, some 

time ago took a photograph of a family 
group shown in the left-hand corner, and 


soon after hit upon the extraordinary idea 
of a judicious interchanging of the heads of 
the sitters. The curious result is shown in 
the second photograph, and Mr. Goddard 
informs us that it was highly appreciated 
as a Christmas card by the friends and 
relatives of the sitters. 


HAVE HERE CHANGED HEADS, 











A cash store in 
San Franciscoa short 
time ago became 
financially embar- 
rassed, and pending 
a settlement held a 
clearance sale. The 
signs plastered over 
the building are dis- 
tinctly amusing, and 
it will be observed 
that the “cute” pro- 
prietor has turned 
the Transvaal War 
to account. The 
lower sign, reading 
“ List of Casualties,” 
is particularly appro- 
priate. Mr. E. A. 
Cohen, 203, Calt- 
fornia Street, San 
Francisco, is the 
sender of this con- 
tribution. 

Below is the por- 
traitof a local charac- 
ter of Newcastle-on- 
‘Tyne performing the 
“penny trick.” After 
begging for the loan 
of a penny he places 
it on his forehead, 
and by twisting his 
face causes it to slide 


down to his mouth, 
Needless to add, he claims 
the penny each time he is successful. Mr. 


between his lips. 
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when he catches it was 





A HUMOROUS ADVERTISER. 


already being 














HOW THE PENNY TRICK IS DONE. 


‘taken,’ 
I was about, became convulsed with mirth, 
and made vigorous signs to me that I was 
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John Stokoe, of 9, 
Suffolk Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 
affirms that the con- 
tortions of his face 
during the operation 
are “enough to make 
a cat laugh.” 

Miss Florence 
Smith, 7, East Cliff, 
Preston, to whom 
we are indebted for 
the next photograph, 
writes as follows : 
“T was travelling in 
Italy when I took 
the photograph. We 
were visiting a 
church one day, to 
reach which it was 
necessary to go 
through a covered 
passage looking on 
to the monastery 
garden ; there I saw 
two monks, one 
photographing — the 
other, and as it 
seemed rather an 
unusual proceeding 
I crept quietly into 
the garden with my 
camera. Immedi- 
ately the monk who 
seeing what 





THE 





THE SNAPPER SNAPPED. 


not to let the other one see. Thereupon I 


snapped them both, the photographer monk 


-—— ROHL BROS.—— 


SOLON SPRING WATER 
'S FOR FAMILY*TRADE 
BUY OUR GOODS snovou won tT NEED HIM gl 


BEVERAGE 


Z.A.DOWNS, 


UNDERTAKER. 


A DOUBLE ADVERTISEMENT. 


being all the tinte blissfully unconscious that 
he in his turn had been caught. The 
part of the incident was (as I afterwards 
found out) that another monk, who was con 
ducting the party into the church, had been 
calling out to me in volable Italiari that 
ladies were not allowed in the garden ! 

Mr. Clifford L. Higgins, 418, West Eighth 
Avenue, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A., sends the 
above photograph of a curious sign which he 
discovered in West Superior, Wis. It is an 
open question which of the two firms would 


best 
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derive the most benefit from this advertise 
ment, but it is to be presumed that the 
spring-water business would reap the mor 
immediate returns, if the undertaker scored 
in the long run. 

The next photograph was taken at the 
general parade at a carnival held recently at 
Denver, U.S.A. As the pair danced in their 


with ] 


CARNIVAL COSTUMES, 


extraordinary costumes it may 
well be imagined that they 
caused great amusement to the 
onlookers. We are obliged to 
Mr. J. A. Kieferle, Box 38, La 
Junta, Colorado, U.S.A., for 
this amusing picture. 
Innumerable instances 0 
humorous epitaphs have at 
many times been brought to our 
notice, but that on the tomb 
stone shown in this photograph 
is quite unique as an exampl 








“SHE DONE WHAT SHE COl 
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of unconscious humour in an epitaph. It 
was discovered in the cemetery of Water- 


town, Conn., U.S.A., by Miss L. E. Reggio, 


333, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
who kindly sent the photo. 

This is a photograph of a French lady and 
gentleman who have put over their noses the 
comic post-cards which are made for that pur- 


pose in Paris. The effect, as will be seen, is 





THE EFFECT OF PARIS POST-CARDS, 


very curious and somewhat startling. We are 
indebted to Mrs. Witherby, 38, Rue des Per- 
champs, Auteuil, Paris, for this photograph. 

Mr. H. J. Bratlie, the Hamilton Herald, 
Hamilton, Washington, U.S.A., in sending 
this contributién writes as follows: “ The 
photograph is that of a little friend of mine 
as he proudly appeared in his first pair of 
trousers. ‘This moment, always a proud one 
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IN HIS GRANDFATHER S BREECHES, 


_in a little boy’s life, is rendered much more 


interesting in that the clothing had been 
worn by his grandfather when a child, sixty 
years before.” 

Mr. Charles J. Higgs, of Messrs. Higgin- 
botham and Co., Madras, sends the accom- 
panying pictures of an amusing souvenir of a 
local golf tournament. ‘The matches were 
amongst friends on a private course, and 
first, second, and third prizes were offered. 
It was decided also to present the eusto- 
mary wooden spoon to the last on the 
list. As two of the. players tied for this 
“coveted” distinction, it Was agreed to play 
off for the spoon; the winner of the match to 
get it. The lésing Competitor thereupon 
undertook to paint the portrait of the winner 
in the bow! of thé spoon, and the donor pre- 
sented it in the garb in which it appears in 
the photograph. A silver plate onthe back 


THE STORY OF A WOODEN SPOON, 


Vol. xxvi.—36 
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of the bowl records 
the fact that it is the 
“ booby prize,” but the 
recipient is neverthe- 
less proud of it, and 
assures his opponent 
that if he can’t play 
golf he can certainly 
paint portraits, while 
a latent ability for 
dressing dolls. undoubt- 
edly lurks in some un- 
suspected quarter. 

Mr. Harry J. Hen 
brey, of “St.. Agatha’s,” 
Amersham Road, New 
Cross, S.E., whilst 
travelling through a 
small town in Florida, 
had occasion to go into 
a general store to pur- 
chase some crockery. 
His attention was im- 
mediately attracted to 
a glass case which con- 
tained what was des- 
cribed as a “ sea-devil,” 
and the accompanying 
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him by the proprietor 
of the store. 

Mr. W. N. Jennings, 
photographer, 1,305, 
Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, writes as follows : 
“TI frequently have 
warned my _ photo- 
graphic operator not to 
use my studio on Sun- 
day. Last Sunday 
I had occasion to 
visit my office, and in 
passing the studio I 
was surprised to find 
my head operator 
making a photograph 
(No. 1). I was quite 
angry when I spoke to 
him to get no reply. 
But upon removing the 
focussing-cloth. I dis- 
covered the reason for 
his silence (2). The 
card said ‘ Over’ in one 
corner. Upon turning it 


the reading was changed 


It was ‘one on me.’” 
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The Ebony Box. 
By A. E. W. Mason. 


, no,” said Colonel von 
Altrock, abruptly. “It is 
not always true.” 

The conversation died 
away at once, and everyone 
about that dinner table in 
the Rue St. Florentin looked at him ex- 
pectantly. He played nervously with the 
stem of his wineglass for a few moments, as 
though the complete silence distressed him. 
Then he resumed with a more diffident 
air :— 

“War no doubt inspires noble actions and 
brings out great qualities in men from whom 
you expected nothing. But there is another 
side to it which becomes apparent, not at 
once, but after a few months of campaigning. 
Your nerves get over-strained, fatigue and 
danger tell their tale. You lose your 
manners, sometimes you degenerate into a 
brute. I happen to know. ‘Thirty years 
have passed since the siege of Paris, yet even 
to-day there is no part of my life which I 
regret so much as the hours between eleven 
and twelve o’clock of Christmas night in the 
year Seventy. I will tell you about it if you 
like, although the story may make us late for 
the opera.” 

The opera to be played that evening was 
“Faust,” which most had heard, and the 
rest could hear when they would. On the 
other hand Colonel von Altrock was habitu- 
ally a silent man. The offer which he made 
now he was not likely to repeat. It was due, 
as his companions understood, to the acci- 
dent that this night was the first which he 
had spent in Paris since the days of the 
great siege. 

“Tt will not matter if we are a little late,” 
said his hostess, the Baroness Hammerstein, 
and her guests agreed with her. 

“Tt is permitted to smoke?” asked the 
Colonel. For a moment the flame of a match 
lit up and exaggerated the hollows and the 
lines upon his lean, rugged face. Then, draw- 
ing in his chair to the table, he told his story. 





I was a lieutenant of the fifth company of 
the second battalion of the 103rd Regiment, 
which belonged to the 23rd Infantry Division. 
It is as well to be exact. That division was 
part of the r2th Army Corps under the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, and in the month of 
December formed the south-eastern segment 
f our circle about Paris. On Christmas 
night I happened to be on duty at a forepost 


in advance of Noisy-le-Grand. The centigrade 
thermometer was down to twelve degrees 
below zero, and our little wooden hut with 
the sloping roof, which served us at once as 
kitchen, mess-room, and dormitory, seemed 
to us all a comfortable shelter. Outside its 
door the country glimmered away into dark- 
ness, a great white silent plain of snow. 
Inside, the camp-bedsteads were neatly 
ranged along the wall where the roof was 
lowest. A long table covered with a white 
cloth—for we were luxurious on Christmas 
night—occupied the middle of the floor. A 
huge fire blazed up the chimney, chairs of any 
style, from a Louis Quatorze fauteuil borrowed 
from the sa/on of a chateau to the wooden 
bench of a farmhouse, were placed about 
the table, and in a corner stood a fine big 
barrel of Bavarian beer which had arrived 
that morning as a Christmas present from my 
mother at Leipzig. We were none of us 
anxious to turn out into the bitter cold, I can 
tell you. But we were not colonels in those 
days, and while the Hauptmann was propos- 
ing my mother’s health the door was thrust 
open and an orderly muffled up to the eyes 
stood on the threshold at the salute. 

“The Herr Oberst wishes to see the Herr 
Lieutenant von Altrock,” said he, and before 
I had time even to grumble he turned on his 
heels and marched away. 

I took down my great-coat, drew the cape 
over my head, and went out of the hut. 
There was no wind, nor was the snow falling, 
but the cold was terrible, and to me who 
had come straight from the noise of my 
companions the night seemed unnaturally 
still. I plodded away through the darkness. 
Behind me in the hut the Hauptmann struck 
up a song, and the words came to me quite 
clearly and very plaintively across the snow :— 

Ich hatte einen Kamaraden 
Einen besseren findest du nicht. 

I wondered whether in the morning, like 
that comrade, I should be a man to be 
mentioned in the past tense. For more 
than once a sentinel had been found frozen 
dead at his post, and I foresaw a long 
night’s work before me. My Colonel had 
acquired a habit of choosing me for 
special services, and indeed to his kind- 
ness in this respect I owed my commission. 
For you must understand that I was a 
student at Heidelberg when the newsboys 
came running down the streets one evening 
in July with the telegram that M. Benedetti 
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AN ORDERLY MUFFLED UI 
had left 
volunteer, and I fought in the ranks at 
Gravelotte. However, I felt no gratitude 
to my Colonel that Christmas night as I 
tramped up the slope of Noisy-le-Grand to 
the chateau where he had his quarters. 

I found him sitting at a little table drawn 
close to the fire in a bare, dimly-lighted 
room. A lamp stood on the table, and he 
was peering at a crumpled scrap of paper and 
smoothing out its creases. So engrossed was 
he, indeed, in his scrutiny that it was some 
minutes before he raised his head and saw 
me waiting for his commands. 

“ Lieutenant von Altrock,” he said, “ you 
must ride to Raincy.” 

Raincy was only five miles distant, as the 
crow flies. Yes, but the French had made a 
sortie on the 21st, they had pushed back our 
lines, and they now held Ville Evrart and 
Maison Blanche between Raincy and Noisy- 
le-Grand. I should have to make a circuit ; 
my five miles became ten. I did not like the 
prospect at all. I liked it still less when the 
Colonel added : 

“You must be careful. More than one 
German soldier has of late been killed upon 


Ems. 


I joined the army as a 
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that road. There are /rancs-tireurs about. 
And you must reach Raincy.” 

It was a verbal message which he gave me, 
and I was to deliver it in person to the com- 
mandant of the battery at Raincy. It bore 
its fruit upon the 27th, when the cross-fire 
from Raincy and Noisy-le-Grand destroyed 
the new French fort upon Mount Avron in a 
snowstorm. 

“There is a horse ready for you at the 
stables,” said the Colonel, and with a nod he 
turned again to his scrap of paper. I saluted 
and walked to the door. As my hand was 
on the knob he called me back. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked, 
holding the paper out to me. “It was picked 
out of the Marne in a sealed wine-bottle.” 

I took the paper, and saw that a single 
sentence was written upon it in a round and 
laborious hand with the words mis-spelt. 
The meaning of the sentence seemed simple 
enough. It was apparently a message from 
a M. Bonnet to his son in the Mobiles at 
Paris, and it stated that the big black sow 
had had a litter of fifteen. 

“What do you make of it?” repeated the 
Colonel. 
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“Why, that M. Bonnet’s black sow has 
farrowed fifteen,” said I. 

I handed the paper back. The Colonel 
looked at it again, shrugged his shoulders, 
and laughed. 

“Well, after all, perhaps it does mean no 
more than that,” said he. 

But for the Colonel’s suspicions I should 
not have given another thought to that mis- 
spelt scrawl. M. Bonnet was probably some 
little farmer engrossed in his pigs and cows, 
who thought that no message could be more 
consoling to his son locked up in Paris than 
this great news about the black sow. ‘The 
Colonel’s anxiety, however, fixed it for a 
while in my mind. 

The wildest rumours were flying about our 
camp at that time, as I think will always 
happen when you have a large body of men 
living under a great strain of cold and priva- 
tion and peril. They perplexed the seasoned 
officers and they were readily swallowed by 
the youngsters, of whom I was one. Now, 
this scrap of paper happened to fit in with 
the rumour which most of all exercised our 
imaginations. 

It was known that in spite of all our pre- 
cautions news was continually leaking into 
Paris which we did not think it good for the 
Parisians to have. 
for them 


What we did think good 
information, for instance, of the 
defeat of the Army of the Loire —we ourselves 


sent in without delay. But we ascertained 
from our prisoners that Paris was enlightened 
with extraordinary rapidity upon other matters 
which we wished to keep to ourselves. On 
that very Christmas Day they already knew 
that General Faidherbe, at Pont Noyelles, 
had repulsed a portion of our first army 
under General Manteuffel. How did they 
know? We were not satisfied that pigeons 
and balloons completely explained the 
mystery. No, we believed that the news 
passed somewhere through our lines on the 
south-east of Paris. There was supposed to 
exist a regular system like the underground 
road in the Southern States of America 
during the slavery days. There the escaped 
slave was quickly and secretly passed on 
from appointed house to appointed house, 
until he reached freedom. Here it was 
news in cipher which was passed on and on 
to a house close to our lines, whence, as 
occasion served, it was carried into Paris. 
That was the rumour. There may have 
been truth in it, or it may have been entirely 
false. But, at all events, it had just the 
necessary element of fancy to appeal to the 
imagination of a very young man, and as I 


‘my horse’s hoofs. 
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walked to the stables and mounted the horse 
which the Colonel had lent me, I kept won- 
dering whether this message, so simple in 
appearance, had travelled along that under- 
ground road and was covering its last stage 
between the undiscovered chateau and Paris 
in the sealed wine-bottle. I tried to make 
out what the black sow stood for in the 
cipher, and whose identity was concealed 
under the pseudonym of M. Bonnet. So I 
rode down the slope of Noisy-le-Grand. 

But at the bottom of the slope these 
speculations passed entirely from my mind. 
In front, hidden away in the darkness, lay 
the dangers of Ville Evrart and Maison 
Blanche. German soldiers had ridden along 
this path and had_not returned ; the /rancs- 
tireurs were abroad. Yet I must reach 
Raincy. Moreover, in my own mind, I was 
equally convinced that I must return. Isaw the 
little beds against the wall of the hut under 
the sloping roof. I rode warily, determined 
to sleep in one of them that night, determined 
to keep my life if it could be kept. I believe 
I should have pistolled my dearest friend 


‘without a twinge of remorse had he tried to 


delay’'me for a second. Three months of 
campaigning, in a word, had told their tale. 

I crossed the Marne and turned off the 
road into a forest path. Ville Evrart with its 
French garrison lay now upon my left behind 
the screén of trees. Fortunately there was 
no moon that night and a mist hung in the 
air. The snow, too, deadened the sound of 
But I rode, nevertheless, 
very gently and with every sense alert. Each 
moment I expected the challenge of a 
sentinel in French. From any of the 
bushes which I passed I might suddenly 
see the spurt of flame from a /ranc-tireur’s 
chassepot. If a twig snapped in the frost at 
my side I was very sure the foot of an 
enemy was treading there. 

I came to the end of the wood and 
rode on to Chesnay. Here the country 
was more open, and I had passed Ville 
Evrart. But I did not feel any greater 
security. I was possessed with a sort of 
rage to get my business done and live —yes, 
at all costs /ive. A mile beyond Chesnay I 
came to cross-roads, and within the angle 
which the two roads made a little cabin 
stood upon a plot of grass. I was in doubt 
which road to take. The cabin was all dark, 
and riding up to the door I hammered upon 
it with the butt of my pistol. It was not im- 
mediately opened. There must indeed have 
been some delay, since the inmates were 
evidently in bed. But I was not in any 
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mood to show consideration. I wanted to 
get on—to get on and live. A little window 
was within my reach. I dashed the butt of 
the pistol violently through the glass. 

“Will that waken you, eh?” I cried, and 

almost before I had finished I heard a 
shuffling footstep in the passage and the 
door was open- 
ed. <A poor old 
peasant - woman, 
crippled with 
rheumatism, 
stood in the door- 
way shading a 
lighted candle 
with a_ gnarled, 
trembling hand. 
In her haste to 
obey she had 
merely thrown a 
petticoat over the 
shoulders of her 
nightdress, and 
there she stood 
with bare feet, 
shivering in the 
cold, an old bent 
woman of eighty, 
and apologized. 

“TI am sorry, 

monsieur,” she 
said, meekly. 
“But I cannot 
move as quickly 
as I could when 
I was young. 
How can I serve 
monsieur ?” 

Not a word of 
reproach about 
her broken win 
dow. You would think 
that the hardest man must 
have felt some remorse. I 
merely broke in upon her 
apologies with a rough demand for information. 

“The road upon your right leads to 
Chelles, monsieur,” she answered. ‘“ That 


upon your left to Raincy.” 

I rode off without another word. It is 
not a pretty description which I am giving 
to you, but it is a true one. .That is my 


is a true one. I forgot that old 
peasant-woman the moment I had passed 
the cabin. I thought only of the long 
avenues of trees which stretched across that 
flat country, and which could hide whole 
companies of /rancs-tireurs. I strained my 
eyes forwards. 


regret it 
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I listened for the sound of 
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voices. But the first voice which I heard 
spoke in my own tongue. 

It was the voice of a sentry on the out 
posts of Raincy, and I could have climbed 
down from my saddle and hugged him to 
my heart. Instead, I sat impassively in my 
saddle and gave him the countersign. I 
was conducted to 
the quarters of 
the commandant 
of artillery and I 
delivered my 
message. 

“You have 
come quickly,” he 
said. “‘ What road 
did you take ?” 

“ That of Ches 
nay and Gagny.” 

The comman- 
dant looked 
queerly at me. 

“Did you?” 
said he. “ You 
are lucky. You 
will return by 
Montfermeil and 
Chelles, Lieu 
tenant von Al 
trock, and I will 
send an_ escort 
with you. Appa 
rently we are 
better informed 
at Raincy than 
you at Noisy-le- 
Grand.” 

“IT knew there 
was danger, sir,” 
I replied. 

A regiment of 
dragoons was 
quartered at 
Raincy, and from 
it two privates 
and a corporal were given me for escort. In 
the company of these men I started back by 
the longer road in the rear of our lines. And 
it was a quarter to ten when I started. For 
I noticed the time of a clock in the com 
mandant’s quarters. I should think that it 
must have taken three-quarters of an hour to 
reach Montfermeil, for the snow was deep 
here and the mist very thick. Beyond 
Montfermeil, however, we came to higher 
ground; there were fewer drifts of snow, 
and the night began to clear, so that w 
made better going. We were now, of 
course, behind our lines, and the only risk 
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we ran was that a few peasants armed with 
rifles from a battlefield or a small band of 
francs tireurs might be lurking on the chance 
of picking off a straggler. But that risk was 
not very great now that there were four of us. 
I rode therefore with an easier mind, and 
the first thing which entered my thoughts was 

what do you think? The old peasant- 
woman’s cabin with the broken window ? 
Not a bit of it. © No, it was M. Bonnet’s 
black sow. Had M. Bonnet’s sow farrowed 
fifteen? Or was that litter of fifteen in- 
tended to inform the people in Paris 
of the exact number of recruits which 
had joined one of the French armies still 
in the field—say, General Faidherbe’s, at 
Bapaume, and so to keep up their spirits and 
prolong the siege? I was still puzzling over 
this problem when in a most solitary place 
I came suddenly upon a chateau with lighted 
windows. This was the Chateau Villetaneuse. 
I reined in my horse and stopped. My 
escort halted behind me. It was after all 
an astonishing sight. There were many 
chateaux about Paris then, as there are now, 
but not one that I had ever come across 
was inhabited by more than a caretaker. 
lhe owners had long since fled. Breached 


walls, trampled — gar- 


dens, gaping roofs, and 


» Be 
silence and desertion 
that is what we 
meant when we spoke 
of a chateau near Paris 
in those days. But 
here was one with 
lighted windows on the 
first and second stories 
staring out calmly on 
the snow as though 
never a Prussian sol- 
dier had crossed the 
Rhine. A thick clump 
trees sheltered it 
behind, and it faced 
the eastern side of the 
long ridge of Mont 
Guichet, along the foot 
of which I rode--the 
ide farthest from Paris. 
from the spot where 
[ and my escort had 
halted an open park 
stretched level to the 
door. The house had, 
10 doubt, a very home- 
ke look on that cold 
light. Itshould have | 
poken to me, no a ne er ae 
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doubt, of the well-ordered family life and 
the gentle occupations of women. But I 
was thinking of M. Bonnet’s black sow. 
I was certain that none of our officers 
were quartered there and making the best 
of their Christmas night in France. Had 
that been the case, black paths and ruts 
would have been trampled in the snow up to 
the door, and before now I should have been 
challetiged by a sentinel. No! The more I 
looked at the house and its lighted windows, 
the more I thought of M. Bonnet’s sow. 
Was this solitary chateau the undiscovered 
last station on the underground road through 
which the news passed into Paris? If not, 
why was it still inhabited? Why did the 
lights blaze out upon the snow so late ? 

I commanded my escort to be silent. We 
rode across the park, and half-way to the 
door we came upon a wire fence and a gate. 
There we dismounted, and walked our 
horses. We tethered them to a tree about 
twenty yards from the house. I ordered 
one of my dragoons to go round the house, 
and watch any door which he might find at 
the back. I told the other two to stay where 
they were, and I advanced alone to the 
steps, but before I had reached thein the 
front door was thrown 
open, and a girl with a 
lantern in her hand 
came out. 

She held the lantern 
high above her head 
and peered forward, so 
that the light fell full 
upon her hair, her face, 
and dress. She was a 
tall girl and slight of 
figure, with big, dark 
eyes, and a face pretty 
and made for laughter. 
It was very pale now, 
however, and the brows 
were drawn together in 
a frown. She wore a 
white evening frock, 
which glistened in the 
lantern light, and over 
her bare shoulders she 
had flung a heavy black 
military cloak. So she 
stood and swung the 
lantern slowly from side 
to side as she stared 
into the darkness, while 
the lights and shadows 
chased each other 
swiftly across her white 
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frock, her anxious face, and the waves of her 
fair hair 

“Whom do you expect at 
mademoiselle ?” I asked 

I was quite close to her, but she had not 
seen me, for 1 stood at the bottom of the 
steps and she was looking out over my head. 
Yet she did not start or utter any cry. Only 
the lantern rattled in her hand. Then she 
stood quite still for a moment or two, and 
afterwards lowered her arm until the light 
shone upon me 

“ You are Prussian ? ” she said. 

“A heutenant of foot,” I 
“You have nothing to fear.” 

“1 am not afraid,” she replied, quietly. 

“Yet you tremble, mademoiselle. Your 
hand shakes.’ 

“That is the cold,” said she. 

“Whom do you expect ?” 

“No one,” she replied. “I thought that 
I heard the rattle of iron as though a horse 
moved and a stirrup rang. It is lonely here 
since our neighbours have fled. I came out 
to see.” 

“The lantern 
mademoiselle ?” 

She looked 


this hour, 


answered. 


then was not a_ signal, 


I asked. 


at me in perplexity, and 


certainly the little piece of acting, I thought, 


was very well done. Many a man might 
have been taken in by it. But it was thrown 
away upon me, for I had noticed that heavy 
military cloak. How did it come to lie so 
conveniently to her hand in the hall ? 

“ A signal?” she repeated. “To whom?” 

“To some man hiding in the woods. of 
Mont Guichet, a signal to him that he may 
come and fetch the news for Paris which has 
lately — very lately, been brought to the 
house 

She bent forward and peered down at me, 
drawing the cloak closer about her neck. 

“You are under some strange mistake, 
monsieur,” she said. “No news for Paris 
has been brought to this house by anyone.” 

“Indeed?” I answered. “And is that 
so?” Then I stretched out my hand and 
said triumphantly: “ You will tell me perhaps 
that the cloak upon your shoulders is a 
woman’s cloak ?” 

And she laughed! It was humiliating ; 
it is always humiliating to a young man not 
to be taken seriously, isn’t it? There was I 
thinking that I had fairly cross-examined her 
into a trap, and she laughed indulgently. 
Of course, a girl always claims the right to 
be ever so much older than a man of her 
own age, but she stood on the top of the 
steps and laughed down at me as though she 
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had the advantage of as many years as there 
were steps between us. And she explained 
indulgently, too. 

“The cloak I am wearing belongs to a 
wounded French officer who was taken 
prisoner and released upon parole. He is 
now in our house.” 

“Then I think I will make his acquaint 
ance,” I said, and over my shoulder I called 
to the corporal. As he advanced to my side 
a look of alarm came into the girl’s face. 

“You are not alone,” she said, and sud- 
denly her face became wistful and her voice 
began to plead. “You have not come for 
him? He has done no harm. He could 
not, even if he would. And he would not, 
for he has given his parole. Oh, you are not 
going to. take him away ?” 

“That we shall see, mademoiselle.” 

I left one dragoon at the door. I ordered 
the corporal to wait in the hall, and I fol- 
lowed the girl up the stairs to the first floor. 
All her pride had gone ; she led the way with 
a submission of manner which seemed to me 
only a fresh effort to quiet my suspicions. 
But they were not quieted. I distrusted her ; 
I believed that I had under my fingers the 
proof of that rumour which flew about our 
camp. She stopped at a door, and as she 
turned the handle she said :— 

“This is my own room, monsieur. We 
all use it now, for it is warmer than the 
others, and all our servants but one have fled.” 

It was a pretty room, and cheery enough 
to one who came into it from the darkness 
and the snow. A piano stood open in a 
corner with a_rug thrown upon it to protect 
the strings from the cold ; books lay upon 
the tables, heavy curtains were drawn close 
over the windows, there were cushioned 
sofas and deep arm-chairs, and a good fire of 
logs blazed upon the hearth. These details 
I took in at once. Then I looked at the 
occupants. A young man lay stretched 
upon a sofa close to the fire with a wrap 
covering his legs. The wrap was raised by a 
cradle to keep off its weight. His face 
must have been, I think, unusually hand- 
some when he, had his health; at the 
moment it was so worn and pale, and 
the eyes were so sunk, that all its beauty 
had gone. ‘The pallor was accentuated by 
a small black moustache he wore and his 
black hair. He lay with his head supported 
upon a pillow, and was playing a game of 
chess with an old lady who sat at a little 
table by his side. This old lady was actually 
making a move as I entered the room, for as 
she turned and stared at me she was holding 
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“1 ADVANCED TO THE FIRE AND WARMED MY HANDS AT IT.” 


a chessman in her hand. I advanced to the 
fire and warmed my hands at it. 

“You, sir, are the wounded officer on 
parole?” I said in French. The officer 
bowed. 

“ And you, madame?” I asked of the old 
lady. The sight of my uniform seemed to 
have paralyzed her with terror. She sat still 
holding the chessman in her hand, and staring 
at me with her mouth half-open. 

“Come, come, madame,” I exclaimed, im- 
patiently ; “it is a simple question.” 

“Monsieur, you frighten her,” said the 
young lady. “It is my aunt, the Baroness 
Granville.” 

“You tell me nothing of yourself,” I said 
to her, and she looked at me in surprise. 

“Since you have come with an escort to 
this house I imagined you must know to 
whom it belonged. I am Sophie de Ville- 
taneuse.” 

“Exactly,” I replied, as though I had 
known all along, and had merely asked the 
question to see whether she would speak 
the truth. “Now, mademoiselle, will you 
please explain to me how it is that while your 
neighbours have fled you remain at your 
chateau ?” 

Vol. xxvi.—37. 
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“It is quite simple,” 
she answered. “ My 
mother is bed-ridden. 
She could not be 
moved. She could 
not be left alone.” 

“Vou will pardon 
me,” said I, “if I test 

that statement.” 

The wounded 
officer raised 
himself upon his 
elbow as though 
to protest, but 
Mademoiselle 
de Villetaneuse 
put out a hand 
and checked 
him. Sheshowed 
me a face flushed 
with anger, but 
she spoke quite 
quietly. 

“T will myself 
take you to my 
mother’s room.” 

I laughed. I 
said: “That is 


just what I ex- 


pected. You 
will take me to 
your mother’s room and leave your friends 
here to make any little preparations in the 
way of burning awkward papers which they 
may think desirable. Thank you, no! I 
am not so easily caught.” 

Mademoiselle Sophie was becoming irri- 
tated. 

“There are no awkward papers!” she 
exclaimed. 

“That statement, tov, I shall put to the 
test.” 

I went to the door, and standing so that I 
could still keep an eye upon the room, I 
called the corporal. 

“You will search the house thoroughly,” 
I said, “and quickly. Bring me word how 
many people you find in it. You, mademoi- 
selle, will remain in the room with us.” 

She shrugged her shoulders as I closed 
the door and came back into the room. 

“ You were wounded, monsieur,” I said to 
the Frenchman. “ Where ?” 

“In the sortie on Le Bourget.” 

“And you came here the moment you 
were released on your parole ?” 

The wounded officer turned with a smile 
to Mademoiselle Sophie. 

“ Yes, for here live my best friends,” 
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He took her hand, and with a French- 
man’s grace he raised it to his lips and kissed 
it. And I was suddenly made acquainted 
with the relationship in which these two, 
youth and maid, stood to one another. 
Mademoiselle Sophie had cried out on the 
steps against the possibility that I might 
have come to claim my prisoner. But 
though she spoke no word, she was still more 
explicit now. With the officer that caress 
was plainly no more than a pretty way of 
saying thanks ; it had the look of a habit, it 
was so neatly given, and he gave it without 
carelessness, it is true, but without warmth. 
But she received it very differently. He did 
not see, because his head was bent above 
her hand, but I did. 

I saw the look of pain in her face, the 
slight contraction of her shoulders and 
arms, as if to meet a blow. The kiss 
hurt her—no, not the kiss, but.the finished 
grace with which it was given, the proof, 
in a word, that it was a way of saying 
“Thanks "—and nothing more. Here was a 
woman who loved and a man who did not 
love, and the woman knew. So much was 
evident to me who louvked on, but when the 
officer raised his head there was nothing for 
him to see, and upon her lips only the con- 
ventional remark :— 

“We should have been hurt if you had 
not come.” 

I resumed my questions :— 

“Your doctor, monsieur, is in the house ?” 

“At this hour? No.” 

“Ah. That is a pity.” ; 

The young man lifted his head from his 
pillow and looked me over from head to foot 
with a stare of disdain. 

“IT do not quite understand. 
my word, monsieur !” 

“Why not?” I asked, sharply. 

It was quite possible that the cradle, this 
rug across his legs, the pillow, were all pre- 
tences. Many a soldier in those days was 
pale and worn and had sunken eyes, and yet 
was sound of limb and could do a day’s work 
of twenty-four hours if there were need. I 
had my theory and as yet I had come upon 
nothing to disprove it. This young officer 
might very well have brought in a cipher 
message to the Chateau Villetaneuse. Made- 
moiselle Sophie might very well have waved 
her lantern at the door to summon a fresh 
messenger. 


You doubt 


“No ; why should I not doubt your 
word ?” I repeated. 
He turned his face to the old lady. “It 


is your move, Baronne,” he said, and she 
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placed the piece she held upon a square of 
the board. Mademoiselle Sophie took her 
stand by the table between the players, and 
the game went on just as though there were 
no intruder in the room. It was uncomfort- 
able for me. I shifted my feet. I tried to 
appear at my ease ; finally I sat down ina 
chair. They took no notice of me whatever. 
But that I felt hot upon a discovery, but that 
I knew if I could bring back to Noisy-le- 
Grand proof of where the leakage through 
our lines occurred, I should earn approval 
and perhaps promotion, I should very deeply 
have regretted my entrance into the Chateau 
Villetaneuse. And I was very glad when at 
last the corporal opened the door. He had 
searched the house—he had found no one but 
Madame de Villetaneuse and an old servant 
who was watching by her bed. 

“ Very well,” said I, and the corporal 
returned to the hall. 

Mademoiselle Sophie moved away from 
the chess-table. She came and stood oppo- 
site to me, and though her face was still, her 
eyes were hard with anger. 

“And now perhaps you will tell me to 
what I owe your visit?” she said. 

“Certainly,” I returned. I fixed my eyes 
on her, and I said slowly, “I have come to 
ask for more news of M. Bonnet’s black 
sow.” 

Mademoiselle Sophie stared as if she was 
not sure whether I was mad or drunk, but 
was very sure I was one or the ether. The 
young Frenchman started upon his couch, 
with the veins swelling upon his forehead 
and a flushed face. 

“ This is an insult,” he cried savagely, and 
no less savagely I answered him. 

“Hold your tongue!” I cried. “ You 
forget too often that though you are on 
parole you are still a prisoner.” 

He fell back upon the sofa with a groan 
of pain, and the girl hurried to his side. 

“Your leg hurts you. You should not 
have moved,” she cried. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, faintly. 

Meanwhile I had been looking about the 
room for a box or a case where the cipher 
messages might be hid. I saw nothing of the 
kind. Of course they might be hidden 
between the pages of a book. I went from 
table to table, taking them by the boards 
and shaking the leaves. Not a scrap of 
paper tumbled out. There was another 
door in the room besides that which led on 
to the landing. 

“ Mademoiselle, what room is that?” I 
asked, 
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“ My bedroom,” she answered, simply, and 
with a gesture full of dignity she threw open 
the door. 

I carried the mud and snow and the grime 
of a camp without a scruple of remorse into 
that neat and pretty chamber. Mademoiselle 
Sophie followed me as I searched wardrobe 
and drawer and box. At last I came to one 
drawer in her dressing-table which was locked. 
I tried the handle again to make sure. Yes, 
it was locked. I looked suddenly at the 
young lady. She was watching me out of 
the corners of her 
eyes with a pecu- 
liar intentness. 1 
felt at once that 
I was hot. 

“Open that 
drawer, made- 
moiselle,” I said. 

“Tt contains 
only some private 
things.” 

“Open that 
drawer or I burst 
it open.” 

one, sae 
cried, as I jerked 
the handle. “I 
will open it.” 

She fetched 
the key out of 
another drawer 


which was un- 
locked, and fitted 
it into the lock 
of the dressing- 
table. And _ all 
the while I saw 
that she was 
watching me. 


She meant to play 
ime some trick, 
I was certain. So 
I watched, too, 
and I did well 
to watch. She 
turned the key, opened the drawer, and then 
snatched out something with extraordinary 
rapidity and ran as hard as she could to the 
loor—not the door through which we had 
tered, but a second door which gave on to 

e passage. She ran very fast and she ran 
ry lightly, and she did not stumble over a 
chair as I did in pursuit of her. But she had 
unlatch the door and pull it open. I 
ight her up and closed my arms about 
her. It was a little carved ebony box which 
she held, the very thing for which I searched. 





“as I SPOKE SHE THREW IT AWAY.” 


“TI thought so,” I cried, with a laugh. 
“Drop the box, mademoiselle. Drop it on 
the floor!” 

The noise of our struggle had been heard 
in the next room. ‘The Baroness rushed 
through the doorway. 


“What has happened ?” she cried. 
“Mon Dieu! you are killing her !” 

“Drop the box, mademoiselle !” 

And as I spoke she threw it away. She 


threw it through the doorway ; she tried to 
throw it over the banisters of the stairs, but 
my arms were 
about hers, and it 
fell in the passage 
just beyond the 
door. I darted 
from her and 
picked it up. 
When I returned 
with it she was 
taking a gold 
chain from her 
neck. At the end 
of the chain hung 
a little gold key. 
This she held out 
to me. 

‘Open it here,” 
she said in a low, 
eager voice. 

The sudden 
change only in- 
creased my sus- 
picions, or rather 
my conviction 
that I had now 
the proof which 
I needed. A 
minute ago she 
was trying as hard 
as she could to 
escape with the 
box, now she was 
imploring me to 
open it. 

“Why, if you 
are so eager to show me the contents, did 
you try to throw it away ?” I asked. 

“T tried to throw it down into the hall,” 
she answered. 

“* My corporal would have picked it up.” 

“Oh, what would that matter?” she 
exclaimed, impatiently. “You would have 
opened it in the hall. That was what I 
wanted. Open it here! At all events open 
it here !” 

The very urgency of her pleading made 
me determined to refuse the plea. 
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““No, you have some other ruse, made 
moiselle,” said I. “Perhaps you wish to 
gain time for your friend in the next room. 
No, we will return there and open it com- 
fortably by the fire.” 

I kept a tight hold upon the box. I shook 
it. To my delight I felt that there were 
papers within it. I carried it back to the 
fireside and sat down ona chair. Mademoi- 
selle Sophie followed me close, and as I fixed 
the little gold 
key into the lock 
she laid her 
hand very gently 
upon my arm. 

“TI beg you 
not to unlock 
that box,” she 
said; “if you 
do you will bring 
upon me a great 
humiliation and 
upon yourself 
much remorse. 
There is nothing 
there which con- 
cerns you. ‘There 
are just my little 
secrets. <A girl 
may havesecrets, 
monsieur, which 
are sacred to 
her.” 

She was stand- 
ing quite close 
to me, and her 
back was to- 
wards the French 
officer and her 
aunt. They 
could not see 
her face, and 
the y could 
hardly have 
heard more than 
a word here and 
there of what 
she said. For 
always she spoke in a low voice, and at times 
that low voice dropped to a whisper, so that 
I myself had to watch her lips. I answered 
her only by turning the key in the lock. She 
took her hand from my arm and laid it on 
the lid to hinder me from opening it. 

*T wore the key on a chain about my 
neck, monsieur,” she whispered. ‘“ Does 
that teach you nothing? Even though you 
are young, does it teach you nothing? I 
said that if you unlocked that box you would 
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cause me great humiliation, thinking that 
would be enough to stop you. But I see | 
must tell you more. Read the letters, 


monsieur, question me about them, and you 
will make my life a very lonely one. I think 
so. I think you will destroy my chance of 
happiness. You would not wish that, 
monsieur. It is true that we are enemies, 
but some day this war will end, and you 
would not wish to prolong its sufferings 
beyond the end. 
Yet you will be 
doing that, mon 
sieur, if you 
open that box. 
You would be 
sorry afterwards 
when you were 
back at home 
to know that a 
girl in’ France 
was suffering 
from a needless 
act of yours. Yet 
you will be sorry 
if you open the 
box.” 

It seems now 
almost impossi 
ble to me that 
I could have 
doubted her 
sincerity: she 
spoke with so 
much simplicity, 
and so desperate 
an appeal looked 
out from her 
dark eyes. Ever 
since that Christ- 
mas night I can 
see her quite 
clearly at will, 
standing as she 
then stood —all 
the sincerity of 
her which I 
would not 
acknowledge, all the appeal which I would 
not hear ; and I see her many times when for 
my peace I would rather not. Much remorse, 
she said very wisely, would be the consequence 
for me. She was pleading for her pride, and 
to do that the better she laid her pride aside ; 
yet she never lost her dignity. She was plead- 
ing for her chance of happiness, foreseeing 
that it was likely to be destroyed, without 
any reason or any profit to a living being, by 
a stranger who would the next moment pass 
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Yet there was no outcry, 
Had it been a 
not 


out of her life. 
and there were no tears. 
trick—I ask the ladies—would there 
have been tears? 

But I thought it a trick and a cheap one. 
She was trying to make me believe that there 
were love-letters in the box—compromising 
love-letters. Now, 7 Anew that there were 
no love-letters in the box. I had seen the 
Frenchman’s pretty way of saying thanks. 
I had noticed how the caress hurt her just 
through what it lacked. He was the friend, 
you see, and nothing more; she was the 
lover and the only lover of the pair. There 
could be no love-letters in the box unless 
she had written them herself and kept them. 
But I did not think she was the girl to do 
that. There was a dignity about her which 
would have stopped her pen. 

I opened the box accordingly. Made- 
moiselle Sophie turned away abruptly, and 
sitting down in a chair shaded her eyes with 
her hand. I emptied the letters out on to 
a table, turning the box upside down, and 
thus the first which I took up and read was 
the one which lay at the very bottom. As 
I read it it seemed that every suspicion 
I had formed was established. She had 
hinted at love-letters, she had spoken of 
secrets sacred to a girl; and the letter was 
not even addressed to her. It was addressed 
to Madame de Villetaneuse ; it was a letter 
which, if it meant no more than what was 
implied upon the surface, would have long 
since found destruction in the waste-paper 
basket. For it purported to be merely the 
acceptance of an invitation to dinner at the 
town house of Madame de Villetaneuse in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. It was signed 
only by a Christian name, “ Armand,” and 
the few sentences which composed the letter 
explained that M. Armand was a distant 
kinsman of Madame de Villetaneuse who 
had just come to Paris to pursue his studies, 
and who, up till now, had no acquaintance 
with the family. 

I looked at Mademoiselle Sophie sternly. 
“So all this pother was about a mere invita- 
tion to dinner! Once let it be known that 
M. Armand will dine with Madame de 
Villetaneuse in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and you are humiliated, you lose your 
chance of happiness, and I, too, shall find 
myself in good time suffering the pangs of 
remorse,” and I read the letter slowly 
aloud to her, word by word. 

She returned no answer. She sat with her 
hand shading her face, and she rocked her 
head backwards and forwards continually 
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hke a child with a 
racking headache. Of course, to my mind 
all that was part of the game. ‘The letter 
was dated two years back, but the month was 
December, and, of course, to antedate would 
be the first precaution. 

“Come, mademoiselle,” I said, changing 
my tone, “I invite you very seriously to 
make a clean breast of it. I wish to take no 
harsh measures with you if I can avoid them. 
Tell me frankly what news this letter plainly 
translated gives to General Trochu in Paris.” 

“ None,” she answered. 

“Very well,” said I, and I took up the 
next letter. Ah, M. Armand writes again 
a week later. It was evidently a good dinner 
and M. Armand is properly grateful. 

The gratitude, indeed, was rather exces- 
sive, rather provincial. It was just the 
effusion which a young man who had not 
yet learned self-possession might have written 
on his first introduction to the highest social 
life of Paris. Certainly the correspondence 
was very artfully designed. But what did it 
hide? I puzzled over the question ; I took 
the words and the dates, and it seemed to 
me that I began to see light. So much stress 
was laid upon the dinner, that the word must 
signify some event of importance. ‘The first 
letter spoke of a dinner in the future. I 
imagined that it had not been possible to 
pass this warning into Paris. The second 
letter mentioned with gratitude that the 
dinner had been successful. Well, suppose 
“dinner” stood for “engagement”! The 
letter would refer to the sortie from Paris 
which pushed back our lines and captured 
Ville Evrart and Maison Blanche. That 
seemed likely. Madame de Villetaneuse 
gave the dinner; General Trochu made the 
sortie. Then “ Madame de Villetaneuse” 
stood for “General Trochu.” Who would be 
Armand? Why, the French people outside 
Paris—the provincials! I had the explana- 
tion of that provincial expression of gratitude. 
Ah, no doubt it all seems far-fetched now 
that we sit quietly about this table. But put 
yourselves in the thick of war and take twenty 
years off your lives! Suppose yourselves 
young and green, eager for advancement, and 
just off your balance from want of sleep, want 
of food, want of rest, want of everything. 
There are very few things which would seem 
far-fetched. It seemed to me that I was de- 


and rather quickly, 


ciphering these letters with absolute accuracy. 
I saw myself promoted to captain, seconded 
M. Armand represented the 
No doubt 
The 


to the staff. 
French people in the provinces. 
they would be grateful for that sortie. 
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only point which troubled me arose from 
M. Armand’s presence at that dinner-party. 
Now, the one defect from the French point 
of view in that sortie on Ville Evrart was that 
the French outside Paris did not come to 
General Trochu’s help. They were expected, 
but they did not take part im that dinner- 
party. 

I went on with the letters, hoping to find 
an explanation there. The third letter was 
addressed to 
Mademoiselle de 
Villetaneuse, 
who had evidently 
written to M. 
Armand on behalf 
of her mother, 
inviting him to her 
box at the Opera. 
M. Armand re 
gretted that he had 
not been fortunate 
enough to call at a 
time when made 
moiselle was at 
home, and would 
look forward to the 
pleasure of seeing 
her at the Opera. 
Was that an apo- 
logy ? I asked my- 


self. An apology 
for absence at 
Ville Evrart and 


a pledge to be 
present at the next 
engagement ! 

“Mademoi- 
selle,” I cried, 
“what does the 
Opera stand for?” 

Mademoiselle 
Sophie laughed 
disdainfully. 

“For music, 
monsieur, for art, for refinement, for many 
things you do not understand.” 

I sprang up in excitement. What did it 
matter what she said? M. Armand stood 
for the Army of the Loire. It was that army 
which had been expected at Ville Evrart. 
Here was a pledge that it would be re-formed, 
that it would come to the help of Paris at 
the next sortie. That was valuable news— 
it could not but bring recognition to the 
man who brought evidence of it into the 
Prussian lines. I hurriedly read through the 
other letters, quoting a passage here and 
there, trying to startle Mademoiselle de 
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Villetaneuse into a confession. But she 
never changed her attitude, she did not 
answer a word. 

Her conduct was the more aggravating, for 
I began to get lost among these letters. 
They were all in the same handwriting ; they 
were all signed “ Armand,” and they seemed 
to give a picture of the life of a young man 
in Paris during the two years which pre- 
ceded the war. They recorded dinner- 
parties, visits to 
the theatres, exa- 
minations passed, 
prizes wonand lost, 
receptions, rides 
’ 4 in the Bois, and 
Sunday excursions 
into the country. 
All these phrases, 
these appoint- 
ments, these meet- 
ings, might have 
particular mean- 
ings. But if so, 
how stupendous a 
cipher! Besides, 
how was it that 
none of these mes 
sages had _ been 
passed into Paris? 
Very reluctantly I 
began to doubt 
my own conjec- 
ture. I read some 
more letters, and 
then I suddenly 
turned back to 
the earlier ones. 
I compared them 
with the later 
notes. I began 
to be afraid the 
correspondence 
after all was genu- 
ine, for the tone 
of the letters changed and changed so gradu- 
ally, and yet so clearly, that the greatest 
literary art could hardly have deliberately com- 
posed them. I seemed to witness the actual 
progress of M. Armand, a_hobbledehoy 
from the provinces losing his awkwardness, 
acquiring ease and polish in his contact with 
the refinement of Paris. Gratitude was now 
expressed without effusion, he was no longer 
gaping with admiration at the elegance of 
the women, a knowledge of the world began 
to show itself in his comments. M. Armand 
was growing master of himself; he had 
gained a facility of style and a felicity of 
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THE EBONY 


The last letters had the post-mark 


phrase. 
of Paris, the first that of Auvergne. 


They were genuine, then. And they were 
not love-letters. I looked at Mademoiselle 
Sophie with an increased perplexity. Why 
did she now sit rocking her head like a child 
in pain? Why had she so struggled to 
hinder me from opening them? ‘They re- 
corded a beginning of acquaintanceship and 
the growth of that into friendship between a 
young man and a young girl—nothing more. 
The friendship might eventually end in 
marriage no doubt if left to itself, but there 
was not a word of that in the letters. I was 
still wondering, when the French officer 
raised himself from his sofa and dragged 
himself across the room to Mademoiselle 
Sophie’s chair. His left trouser leg had been 
slit down the side from the knee to the foot 
and laced lightly so as to make room for a 
bandage. He supported himself from chair to 
chair with evident pain, and I could not doubt 
that his wound was as genuine as the letters. 

He bent down and gently took her hand 
away from her face. 

“Sophie,” he said, “I did not dare to 
think that you kept this place for me in your 
thoughts. A little more courage and I should 
long since have said to you what I say row. 
I beg your permission to ask Madame de Ville- 
taneuse to-morrow for your hand in marriage.” 

My house of cards tumbled down in a 
second. The French officer was M. Armand. 
With the habit women have of treasuring 
tokens of the things which have happened, 
Mademoiselle Sophie had kept all these 
trifling notes and messages, and had even 
gathered to them the letters written to her 
mother, so that the story might be com- 
plete. But without M. Armand’s_ know- 
ledge ; he was not to know; her pride must 
guard her secret from him. For she was the 
lover and he only the friend, and she knew 
it. Even in the little speech which he 
had just made, there was just too much 
formality, just too little sincerity of voice. I 
understood why she had tried to throw 
the ebony box down into the hall so that 
I might open it there—I understood that I 
had caused her great humiliation. But that 
was not all there was for me to understand. 

In answer to Armand she raised her eyes 
quietly, and shook her head. 

“You wish to spare me shame,” she said, 
‘and I thank you very much. But it is 
because of these letters that you spoke. I 
must think that. I must always think it.” 

“No!” he exclaimed. 

“But yes,” she replied, 


firmly, “If 
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monsieur had not unlocked that box—I 
don’t know— but some day perhaps—oh, not 
yet, no, not yet—but some day perhaps you 
might have come of your own accord and 
said what you have just said. And I should 
have been very happy. But now you never 
must. For you see I shall always think that 
the letters are prompting you.” 

And M. Armand bowed. 

I had taken from her her chance of 
happiness. The friendship between them 
might have ended in marriage if left to itself. 
But I had not left it to itself. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, ‘1 am very sorry.” 

She turned her dark eyes on me. 

“Monsieur, I warned you. It is too late 
to be sorry,” and as I stood shuffling awk- 
wardly from one foot to the other, in great 
remorse as she had foretold, she added, 
gently, “ Will you not go, monsieur ?” 

I went out of the room, called together 
my escort, mounted and rode off. It was 
past midnight now, and the might was clear. 
But I thought neither of the little beds 
under the slope of the roof nor of any 
danger on the road. There might have been 
a franc-tireur behind every tree. I would 
never have noticed it until one of them 
had brought me down. Remorse was heavy 
upon me. I had behaved without con- 
sideration, without chivalry, without any 
manners at all. I had not been able to dis- 
tinguish truth when it stared me in the face, 
or to recognise honesty when it looked out 
from a young girl’s dark eyes. I had behaved, 
in a word, like the brute six months of war 
had made of me. I wondered with a vague 
hope whether after all time might not set 
matters right between M. Armand and Made- 
moiselle Sophie. And I wonder now whether 
it has. But even if I knew that it had, I 
should always remember that Christmas night 
of 1870 with acute regret. The only inci- 
dent, indeed, which I can mention with the 
slightest satisfaction is this: On the way 
back to Noisy-le-Grand I came to a point 
where the road from Chelles crossed the 
road from Montfermeil. I halted at a little 
cabin which stood upon a grass-plot within 
the angle of the roads, and tying up all the 
money I had on me in a pocket-handkerchief 
I dropped the handkerchief through a broken 
window-pane. 


The Colonel let the end of his cigar fall 
upon his plate, and pushed back his chair 
from the table. “ But I see we shall be late 
for the opera,” he said, as he glanced at the 
clock, 








O all outward appearances play- 
fulness in these stolid and 
grave-looking “ships of the 
desert” would not strike the 
casual observer as being an 


inherent characteristic of their 
They are so serious in every move- 
ment, so methodical and apparently without 
feeling, that they look more like a ponderous 
machine than an animal moved at will by 


natures. 


the hand of man. Yet these taciturn and 
clumsy - looking animals, in spite of their 
machine-like movements, have a propensity 
for gambols. 

Looking at their bulky size and unwieldy 
limbs it seems almost a joke to suppose that 
they should engage in wrestling bouts with 
each other. Yet in direct antagonism to 
their playful moods there is one characteristic 
in their sluggish natures which makes itself 


felt at times with a grim earnestness—a 
revengeful nature. ‘They never forget an 
injury, and woe betide anyone against whom 
they have a grudge. 

The camels, when travelling with loads on 
their backs, are tied together in tandem 
fashion in tens or twenties, and preceding 
each stringed lot goes a humble little donkey. 
The leading camel, strong and big as he is, 
will not move unless a donkey is in front of 
him. The donkey’s part is a most important 
one, and he seems to have a knowledge of 
it when leading a string of twenty strong 
camels, for without his aid prints and 
calicoes would have a poor chance of reach- 
ing the interior of Anatolia. 

It is not, however, all work for these 
patient “ ships of the desert.” They are not 
always under sail. A month or so of rest is 
allowed to recuperate themselves, when they 














“THEY BEGIN SNIFFING AND EMITTING A KIND OF GROWL OR 
GRUNTY SHRIEK, 
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“MAKING FOR EACH OTHER'S NECKS.” 


wander at their own free will grazing on the found gathered together in different places in 
mountains ; this time, however, without their Ar.atolia twenty, thirty, or forty couples with 
donkey leader. the object of taking part in wrestling bouts. 
They are dressed, 
metaphorically speaking, 
in their best garments. 
Heads, necks, and shoul- 
ders are gaily decorated 
with bands of coloured 
beads and tiny shells, 
while in the centre of the 
forehead hangs a mirror 
set in a framework of tiny 
shells stitched ona 
pieee of cloth 
specially woven 
for the purpose. 
Their girths and 
strappings are also 
specially made out 
““NECK OVER NECK, SHOULDER AGAINST SHOULDER of the wool of 
sheep and worked 
It is during this period of rest that their in pretty designs and pleasing 
holiday comes round. Our St. John’s Day colours. 
is the camels’ festival. On this day will be 
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* . ** NEITHER GAINS ANV ADVANTAGE--THEY BEGIN THE SNIFFING BUSINESS AGAIN.” 
Vol. xxvi.—38, 
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they have of avenging them- 


selves. 


The spectators are “ Kuzil 
Bashis,” rather a loose sect of 
Mohammedans — a fine race 


of - people 


; the women especi- 


ally having clearly defined 


07) 


a“ 


lists 


and, 


features, a straight 
aquiline nose, a 
firm mouth, and 
jet-black eyes. 
The first two 
camels to enter the 
are splendid animals, 
to all appearances, 


strong in wind and limb. 


foe. 


s.a.¢ Each seems worthy of his 


Some of the most 


elaborate trappings are taken off 


“ STRIKING OUT LIKE BOXERS.” & 


OTT. 
Cc fPr= 

It is quite an imposing spectacle to see x f 
A 7 
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these fine animals decked out in all these 
many-coloured and gaudy trappings. 
Certain villages are honoured with 
their presence on St. John’s Day, and 
in the open space adjoining the village 
will be found some thirty couples of 
these fine beasts congregated, accom- 
panied by their owners and drivers. 
They are arranged in a semicircle, 
squatting on their stomachs, 
with their legs doubled under 
them. 
There they squat, the huge 
wrestlers, stolid and grave- 
looking seigneurs, blinking 
their little eyes and quietly 
chewing the cud. Now 
and again the quietness 
would be broken by 
an angry, grunty sort 
of growl from one of 
them, directed against 
itsneighbour, as much 
as to say, “Wait 
until we get into the 
wrestling ring, then 
I'll give you what 
for.” Some of the 
children were teasing 
one, so it just emp 
tied the contents of 
its capacious mouth 
about a quart of 
green slimy saliva— 
down the neck of one ons 


of the nearest. This 
° P . ° . . “SLIPPING ON HIS KNEES, THE OTHER COMES A CRASH ON 
is a favourite way THE TOP OF HIM.” 
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“ THEY CLOSE AND TRY TO GRAPPLE. 


before the bout com- 
mences. They are 
then muzzled — not 
with Mr. Long’s 
muzzle, but with one 
more suitable, made 
of twisted goat’s hair 

to prevent them 
from biting each 
other. The brutes 
can, and do, bite, 
sometimes with ter 
rible effect. 

The drivers bring 
them into close prox- 
imity to each other, 
and they begin snif- 
fing and emitting a 











** REARING ONCE MORE ON THEIR HIND LEGS” 


kind of growl or grunty shriek (the noise 
a camel makes can scarcely be described) 
and, making for each other’s necks, try to 
bite, but the strong goat’s-hair muzzle pre- 
vents them doing each other any harm 
with their teeth. It is now neck over neck, 
shoulder against shoulder, each pushing with 
all their mighty strength —one is pushed 
back a few paces and then the other 

backwards and forwards like two ponderous 
machines. Finding neither gains any advan- 
tage by these tactics they begin the sniffing 
business again and rise on their hind legs, 
battling in the air and striking out like 
boxers with their forefeet. They then close 
ind try to grapple, as it were, with each 
other. One seems to be on the point of 
throwing the other over, but, with the 
clever tactics of the human wrestler, 
avoids a throw by 
slipping on his 
knees, and the 
othercomesacrash 
on the top of him. 
It seems quite a 
mixture for a few 
minutes of legsand 
longnecks. After 
ome struggling 
and assisted by 


their drivers they 
manage to get on 
their legs again. 
It is most amusing 
to watch 


their 
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“ONE OF THEM TRIES TO GET HIS LEG ACROSS THE OTHER'S NECK TO BEAR HIM DOWN,” 
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clumsy antics in trying to 
make a throw, their long legs 
swinging unwieldily about, 
giving each other hard knocks 
over the head. Evidently 
their performances so far are 
preliminary to the 
final tussle, and 
they seem to know 
what is expected of 
them. 

Rearing once 
more on their hind 
legs they look like 
two towers bobbing 
at each other. This, 
however, proves to 
be the final bout. 
One of them tries 
to get his leg across 
the other’s neck, in 
order to bear him 
down; the other 
dexterously lowers 
his head and gets it between the other’s fore- 
legs and sends him sprawling on his back 
with a tremendous thud. 

This is looked on by the drivers as a 
decisive throw, but the thrown one does not 
view it in the same light, for, struggling up, he 
makes straight for his opponent to have 
another go. The owners, however, will 
not allow another tussle, and after some 
difficulty manage to separate them. They 
are led, most unwillingly on their part, away 
the victor to one side of the field and the 
vanquished to the other. Another pair enter 
the ring and the same performances are gone 
through, and so on until all the couples have 
taken part in a bout. 
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“THE OTHER DEXTEROUSLY LOWERS HIS HEAD AND GETS IT BETWEEN THE OTHER'S FORELEGS" 


It is now the turn of the victors to wrestle 
with each other, and the two conquerors are 
to meet a couple of the thrown ones which 
have wrestled down to this number. 

After a short rest the two victors of the 
victors and two victors of the vanquished lot 
meet together for a tussle, which is soon 
decided. One of the victors being thrown 


and one of the vanquished, the final bout 
now remains to be wrestled off to proclaim 
the conqueror. 

The two finalists are splendid animals, 
enormous brutes, evidently well fed and well 
cared for by their drivers. 

A certain amount of excitement is shown 


) 


by them in emit- 
ting their angry 
grunts and show- 
ing their teeth. A 
vicious, wicked 
look in their little 
eyes shows that 
both intend to 
wrestle in earnest. 
Were they without 
their muzzles it 
would be fighting 
instead of wrest- 
ling. There they 
stand, about ten 
yards from each 
other, tugging at 
their halters to get 
at one another ; 
their tails lashing 
their sides angrily, 
foam dropping 
from their mouths, and shaking their huge 
heads in rage. 

Some interest is now evinced by the 
spectators as the two enormous brutes are 
led into the ring. It was not necessary for 
the drivers to bring them together; when 
within a few yards of each other the halters 
are slipped and they make a terrible rush. 
Meeting shoulder against shoulder with an 
awful bump, both quiver and totter, but 
neither fall. It is a terrible shock, quite 
enough to dislocate their shoulders, but they 
are tough and strong and seem none the 
worse for the collision. 

They then begin the usual tactics, rearing 
high in the air and letting out from the 
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—AND SENDS HIM SPRAWLING ON HIS BACK 
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shoulders, raining sledge- é over, sprawling on his back. 
hammer blows on each He lies still for a moment 
other, getting closer and or so as if stunned by the 
entwiningtheirlong necks + ars fall. The other is quiver- 
round each other, and ing all over and shrieking, 
lurching from side to side evidently in glee at having 
and attempting by sheer r\ had the best of the 
force of weight and | bout. Prizes in the 
strength to bear each other shape of gaudy trap- 
down. In point of strength 
they are evenly matched, 
and it only requires quick- 
ness on the part of either : AS 
of them to make a throw. FR —y) 
Their shrieks and growls 
ere horrible to hear. Their 
brute natures are now 
aroused. Their muzzles 
are covered with a greenish 
foam. The sharp snap, 
snap of their powerful jaws 
pings go to the 
winning camel, 
while the  van- 
quished one’s 
share is a little 
donkey, 
which goes to 
the owner. 
The gaudy 
trappings are 
placed on 
the winning 
camel, and, led 
by a donkey 
ridden by the 
driver playing his 
piccolo, heads the 
“LED AWAY.” procession to the 
village near, fol- 
can be heard some distance away as they lowed by the spectators, where a substantial 
fling their heads at each other. meal awaits both man and beast. 
Bump, bump, go their enormous skulls one So ends the Camels’ Festival of St. 
against the other. Evidently the bumping John. 
has dazed them, as both drop on their 
knees. They 
are soon up again, 
towering like two 
giants in the air. 
After a little more 
bumping one 
manages the usual 
trick of getting his 
head between the 
other’s forelegs, 
and with a tre- 
mendous lift 
lurches him clean ‘* THE WINNING CAMEL.” 











A Liar and an Elephant. 


By Barry PAIN. 


red hair and a gravity of 
manner unusual in a child 
of her age, and a grandfather 
who spoiled her, and three 
shillings and sixpence in cash. 
She had acquired the money in the simplest 
possible manner. When she did not see 
what she wanted she asked for it. And 
unless it was poisonously bad for her she 
generally got it. 





your heating apparatus was absolutely— 
Halloa! here’s Mary.” 

“Stop quarrelling, you two,” said Mary, 
severely ; “and, ‘Tommy, I want three-and 
six for Theo.” 

Tommy, in an absent-minded way, pro 
duced his sovereign-case and slipped out a 
coin. His thoughts were still gravely occu 
pied with that heating apparatus. 

“No,” said Mrs. Sandys, decisively, “ that 

won't do. I don’t 





“ Mother,” she 
said, “would you 
be offended if I 
didn’t give you and 
papa any presents 
this Christmas ?” 

“Of course not, 
dear. Why?” 

“Because grand- 
papa’s stopping 
with us, and as he’s 
a guest it would 
be awkward if he 
didn't get any- 
thing. So I thought 
I would spend all 
my money on 
grandpapa this 
year.” 

“Ves, do,” said 
Mrs. Sandys. 

“And, mother 





“Well?” 

“Well, I haven't 
got any money.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Sandys, thoughtfully. 
“ About how much would you want ?” 

“The thing I wanted to get for him is 
three shillings and sixpence. I went ito 
the shop and asked.” 

“Tl go and see if I can get it for you. 
You wait here.” 

“Thank you,” said Theodora, politely. 
“Thank you very much.” 

Mrs. Sandys went out into the garden and 
across to a greenhouse, where her father 
and her husband were having a difference of 
opinion. They both knew all that there was 
to know about gardening, but they knew it 
differently. 

“My dear boy,” grandpapa was saying, 
with a dignified calm, “you couldn’t have 
expected anything else. I told you that 
you'd got this house in the wrong position. 
I said as plainly as I could speak that 








“ ABOUT HOW MUCH WOULD You WANT?” 


a 





want gold, I want 
three-and- six 
three-and-six. Do 
wake up and be 
clever and try to 
understand.” 

“T haven't got 
it,” said her hus 


band, helplessly. 
“Can't you get 
change?” 

“Oh, I’ve _ got 


some silver,” said 
grandpapa, and 
produced a hand- 


ful of it. “ Help 
yourself * 
Mrs. Sandys 


selected half a 
crown and a shil- 
ling. “Thanks. 
Don't forget to get 
it back again from 








et Tommy.” 
“That’s all 
right,’ said 
grandpapa. “I'll remind him.” 
“I shall remember it, anyhow,” said 


Tommy. 

As ‘a matter of fact, they both forgot all 
about it and the debt remains unpaid to this 
day. They were both inclined to a gentle 
vagueness where their gardens were not con 
cerned. Fortunately, Mrs. Sandys was quite 
business-like, even if she did not attain to 
the full gravity of her little daughter. 

Theodora, in possession of three shillings 
and sixpence, started off on a glorious morn- 
ing walk. As a rule she regarded the 
morning walk as inane, and rendered wear'- 
some by the limitations imposed by a nurse- 
maid on one’s manners and mode of progress. 
But this was a walk with a purpose and not 
a meaningless exercise. There was a shop 
at the end of it—a shop where a present was 
to be bought for grandpapa. 

















A LIAR AND AN ELEPHANT. 


After breakfast on Christmas Day Theo- 
dora was the recipient of many presents. 
They came from her parents, they came in 
great costliness and excess from her grand- 
father, they poured in by post, they showered 
in from her friends in the neighbourhood. 
She stood knee-deep in presents. Then she 
said, “I’m going to give a present, too.” 

She stepped out of her accumulation of 
offerings and went up to the day-nursery. 
She returned with a large brown-paper parcel. 
“That, grandpapa,” she said, “is for you. 
With my best wishes.” 


“ME THANKED HER WITH THE GREATEST ENTHUSIASM.” 


He thanked her with the greatest enthu- 


siasm. He expressed the wildest curiosity as 
to what the present could be. He seemed 
almost feverish with excitement as he cut the 
string. 


“ This,” he exclaimed, “is splendid !” 

It was a large toy elephant, mounted on 
wheels, with a string by which to pull it 
and as one pulled it along the 
elephant’s head and tail wagged, thanks to 
a simple but effective mechanism. 

His admiration knew no bounds. Theodora 
was serenely satisfied with the success of her 
selection. 

But on the -following day grandpapa 
thought that he understood the state of the 
He recalled the old story of the man 
who gave his wife two boxes of cigars for a 


aiong, 


case, 
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Christmas present—she retorted by giving 
her husband a tea-gown for the New Year. 
He decided that he was meant to return that 
elephant to its donor. In this he was abso- 
lutely wrong. He also wished to act as 
tactfully as possible. He got a poor opinion 
of his own tact afterwards. 

“Well, my dear,” he said to Theodora, 
“T’ve been thinking about that elephant of 
mine. I’m afraid that if I took him away 
with me he’d be rather lonely ; because, you 
see, I haven’t got any other animals for him to 
play with. Now, 
you’ve got a whole 
Noah’s Ark, and I 
wondered how it 
would be if I left 
him here and you 
took care of him for 
me.” 

Theodora fixed 
him with her big, 
grave, grey eyes and 
came rapidly to the 
point. 

“ Grandpapa,” she 
said, “did you think 
that I meant you to 
give that elephant 
back to me ?” 

That was exactly 
what he had thought. 
“ Not at all,” he said. 
“Nothing of .the 
kind. It was only that I thought that might 
be the best arrangement.” 

“Then,” she said, with merciless logic, “ I 
suppose you want to leave him behind 
because you didn’t really like him and were 
only pretending.” 

Grandpapa was in great agony. He never 
wanted to wound the feelings of anybody. 
Still less did he want to wound the feelings of 
a child. And this was a pretty, good-hearted 
child to whom he was deeply devoted ; and 
she looked almost as if she might run away 
and cry secretly. 


He exhausted himself with steady and 
ingenious lying. He lied hard. He lied 


with conviction. He said that it was only a 
little joke of his about the elephant feeling 
lonely, and that, as a matter of fact, he could 
not bear to part with it. Then, remember- 
ing that deeds speak (and occasionally lie) 
louder than words, he took Theodora off to 
play with him and the elephant. 

He spent a lot of time over that elephant 
during the next two days. If Theodora went 
out to play in the garden she would be sure 
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to find her grandpapa dutifully trailing that 
elephant behind him. A garden affords a 
decent privacy, and grandpapa was willing to 
do much to efface the unfortunate impression 
that he had created. 

He was required, on the day of his de- 
parture, to do yet a little more. ‘Theodora 
had a child’s passion for doing things all by 
herself, and she had pleaded that she might 
see grandpapa off at the station all by herself. 
This was permitted. A man would go on 
ahead with grandpapa’s luggage, and after the 
departure of the train would escort Theodora 
back from the platform to the carriage. 

Theodora said that the 
elephant had better not be 
packed. It 
might be broken 
that way. Grand- 
papa could carry 
it and have it 
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in the train with him ; it would be something 
for him to play with on the journey. Grand 
papa agreed at once—anything to prevent 
the child from thinking that her offering had 
been unwelcome. 

It was a long platform, with the bookstall 
at one end and grandpapa’s train at the 


other. “ Now,” said Theodora, on arrival, 
“give me some money and I'll buy the 


newspapers for you all by myself.” 
He gave her the money. 
“You go on to your train,” she said, 
Draw him 


“and don’t carry the elephant. 
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after you by the string. He'll go splendidly 
on this smooth platform.” 

“Don’t you think I’d better wait for you ? 
asked grandpapa. If he was to trail a to) 
elephant along a crowded platform, the 
presence of a child by his side would, at any 
rate, be some excuse. 

Theodora would not hear of it. She 
wished to buy the papers and afterwards to 
walk the whole length of the platform all 
by herself. 

He put the elephant down and started 
He felt the widening smile all round him. 

In the case of som: 
= boys it was rather 
more than a smile. 
The elephant fell 
over and he had to 
pick it up again. 
One of the boys 
called out, ‘ Does 
he bite, mister?” 
Ladies laughed. 
Porters _ laughed. 
Everybody laughed. 
The platform 
seemed a hundred 
miles long. At last 
there was William, touching his 
hat and holding the carriage 
door open for him. Grandpapa 
sank back on the cushions and 
mopped his forehead. William, 
with respectful gravity, and the 
elephant in his hand, was saying, 
“Will you have this in the rack, 
sir?” He was about to receive a 
sovereign and could not risk a sense 
of humour. And then Theodora came 
up and presented her grandpapa with 
the Queen, Tit-Bits, and the Zimes. 

It was her own selection. 

“And I’m so glad you really do 
like the elephant,” said Theodora. 
“Once I thought you didn’t.” 

The train steamed out of the station, and 
grandpapa thought things over. He might, 
of course, have made some _ excuse, but 
Theodora had shown that she had remark- 
ably clear sight in the matter of excuses. 
He had either to trail that elephant all the 
way up the platform or to let Theodora think 
that her present had been an unwelcome 
failure. ‘“ What does it matter what those 
grinning idiots thought?” said grandpapa to 
himself. “I’m jolly glad I did it.” 

The train entered a tunnel. When it 
emerged grandpapa was reading the Zimes 
and the elephant had mysteriously vanished. 






















Dining Around the World. 


By GEoRGE LYNCH. 


HIS is the age of the restau- 
rant. Never before did people 
dine so much out of their 
own homes. Dining out at 
restaurants is unquestionably 

on the increase, and most on 
the increase in the most progressive coun- 
tries. A trip round’ the world provides 
opportunities of contrasting all varieties of 
restaurants. 

Of the different nations it might be said, 
“Dine me at your restaurants and I'll tell 
you what you are.” The various character- 
istics of a people can be well studied in 
watching how they pray, how they fight, how 
they play, but best of all in how they dine. 
In the clatter, bustle, and noise of a big New 
York restaurant, with its babble of. high- 
pitched voices, the quick service, the band 
adding to the din, the costly dresses of the 
ladies, the restlessness that gives their feed- 
ing something of the suggestion of stoking 
machinery-boilers, we get an apt reflection 
of their life—just as in the Japanese tea- 
house, with the deft and noiseless service of 
flitting mesans, smiling, attentive in the anti- 
cipation of one’s wants, and its verandas 
looking out on the garden with its miniature 
mountains and lakes, whose surface is rippled 
here and there by the quiet whisk of a gold- 
fish’s tail, one feels that there is art in the air, 
that these are an artistic people, and civilized 
in the highest sense of the word. Feeding 
with them has no suggestion of stoking ; in 
its repose and in the harmonious elegance of 
its surroundings it might bea religious rite 
of Buddhistic tranquillity. 

I happened to dine at the Carlton the 
Sunday before I left England, and a dinner 
there is surely a microcosm of English social 
life of to-day and its tendencies. The 
average price paid for each dinner works 
out at one pound seventeen and sixpence 
per head. I have heard a syndicate defined 
to be “a body of men entirely — sur- 
rounded by money,” and there is a sugges- 
tion of that nature in the surroundings 
of the Aaditués of the Carlton. There you 
will see the City much in evidence, and the 
members of the dollarocracy who are visitors 
from the States, whose wives have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their magnificent jewels 
nd the opportunity, which is denied them in 
New York, of displaying their arms and 
houlders, for it is not the thing in America 
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to wear low-necked gowns when dining out 
at a restaurant. 

During the following week I was living on 
the most excellent fare provided by the 
Cunard Company on the dear old, if 
venerable, Umbria. I wonder why it is that 
on no steamship line in the world you can 
get a decent cup of tea. I can only recol- 
lect twice getting good tea afloat: once was 
on a river barge coming down the Pei-ho 
from the late Li Hung Chang, and the other 
occasion was on the £7in, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Lipton. I am sure that it must 
have been on a liner that a man said, on 
tasting the contents of a cup set before him, 
“If this is tea, bring me coffee ; if this is 
coffee, bring me a cup of tea.” 

The following Sunday found me dining at 
the Waldorf, New York—in many ways the 
most wonderful hotel in the world. It was 
fortunate that I had engaged a room before- 
hand, as I found six hundred applications 
had been refused during the previous three 
days. The palm-room is the paradise of 
New York diners during the week. I have 
seen an elaborate dinner given to seven 
hundred people in the great ball-room up- 
stairs without the least noticeable delay in 
serving the hundreds of diners in the five 
other large dining-rooms. 

The music of Niagara coming across the 
snow was the band that played for us at 
dinner at the Cataract House, Niagara. 
Dining on the cars of the Sante Fé route, or 
at the stations, we reached San Francisco, 
where my first dinner was up in the Sprekels’ 
building, on the fifteenth floor, two hundred 
and ten feet above the street !—a dinner in 
the clouds they call it, and charge only one 
dollar twenty-five cents, and nothing extra 
for one of the most wonderful views in the 
world. 

A fortnight afterwards I had at Honolulu 
what was probably the most curious dinner of 
my trip. Some hospitable friends gave a 
dinner for us after the native style. Our 
host and hostess were members of the late 
Royal Family, so that we could feel certain 
we should see what a genuine “loua” was 
like. ‘There were about fifteen in the party. 
We entered the dining-room to find the 
table absolutely covered with foliage and 
flowers, amongst which the plates and 
numerous dishes were placed. On the back 
of every chair were long “7s, or garlands 
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formed by the heads of flowers strung 
together. These the guests hung round their 
necks as they sat down. It was explained to 
us that chairs were not quite correct, but 
were used partly in deference to us visitors, 
and partly, I privately fancy, in deference to the 
size of a lady and gentleman of the party, 
who would unquestionably be more comfort- 
able on chairs than squatting on the floor. 
‘The windows of the room looked out on the 
bay, and a few feet from them the surf fell 
with a swishing murmur on the strand below. 
The piece de résistance of the repast was a 
sucking-pig, whose appearance made the 
mouth water as he lay in a bed of large #- 
leaves. They say there is half an hour in the 
life of a peach. There is probably three 
minutes during which roast pig may be said 
to be cooked to perfection, and in that three 
minutes this one had been taken from the 
oven, thus showing a brown crispness on the 
surface, bursting with the luscious succulence 
beneath, which, with the savoury odour, was 
enough to have made a Jew apostatize. I 
had been permitted to see the oven in which 
he had been placed just two hours before. 
First a hole was dug in the ground, then large 
flat stones were made red-hot in the fire. It 
curious to watch how the native 
cook picked them up with his fingers, 
which he had just dipped in water, and 
laid them along the bottom and sides of the 
oven. The pig, wrapped in /-leaves, was 
then laid within, other hot stones were 
placed on top, and the whole covered over 
with plenty of earth. By this means, I was 
told, all the juice and flavour were preserved. 
The result was a triumphant justification of 
the method, for nothing could have been 
more delicious. Then there were several 
kinds of fish, wrapped also in /-leaves, 
chicken cooked like the pig, taro in soft 
chunks, a most excellent dish of stewed 
fruit, and squid (as the dry octopus tentacles 
are called), which tastes like the distilled 
and doubly condensed smell of Billingsgate 
Market. Before each guest was a highly- 
polished calabash of koa-wood containing 
poi—something like sago or arrowroot, but 
of a grey colour. It would have destroyed 
the correctness or local colour of the feast to 
have used knives and forks, so everything 
was eaten with the fingers, and each guest 
was provided with a finger-bowl for frequent 
washing. Now, eating with the fingers comes 
quite natural to one after a few minutes, but 
to watch others doing it is not appetizing. I 
should have been content to sacrifice a cer- 
tain amount of the local colour in exchange 
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for knives and forks, by which to have do 

justice to the excellent viands. oi was a 
important part of the meal. That nationa 
dish is eaten by ladies with the first fing: 
and by the men with the second, except 
when it is thin, and then it is called “tw: 
finger. fot.” The lady on my left was a 
interesting talker, and while she was giving 
me the account, as she had heard it from her 
father, of the great battle fought in th 
mountains behind us, when Kamehameha 
drove his enemies right over the precipic: 
of the Pali, she kept gesticulating with a 
lumpy festoon of fot round her forefinger. 
The act was unconscious and graceful on het 
part, but riveted my attention in speculating 
as to whether it was going to fall on my 
trousers or on her dress. It finally reached 
her mouth, however, without doing either. 

In the garden beside the dining-room 
four native musicians sang and played during 
dinner. Their music is full of melody and 
quite Western. Sometimes one thinks it is a 
Spanish or Italian love-song, sometimes the 
suspicion crosses one’s mind that some of 
our most popular composers have’ been out 
here and have borrowed a few airs for comic 
opera ; but then there are others with a 
plaintive strain running throvgh them 
resembling with wonderful closeness the wail 
of the old Irish melodies. 

Probably the most artistic of this world’s 
circle of dinners was one given to me 
at Tokio, in Japan, which embodied the 
elaborate and ancient ceremony of the 
Cha-no-yu with a most excellent repast. It 
was a delightful rickshaw drive through 
Shieba Park, and then through shop-lined 
streets until one got out amongst the villas 
and gardens of the bay, which stretched out 
on the left, glassy calm, and reflecting the 
reeds that grew far out from the shore. It is 
very bad form not to arrive punctually. ‘Two 
other guests had just alighted before us. 
One of them was a great authority on tea 
ceremonies, and the other was the greatest 
artist in landscape gardening in Japan. An 
attendant guided us through the labyrinth 
walks of the garden to the waiting-room, a 
little thatched summer-house built of bamboo, 
where ordinary tea was ready for us. <A 
panel was drawn back, and there was our 
host bowing his greeting to us. “ You must 
be hungry,” he said ; “I will go and prepar 
something for you to eat at once ”-—and he 
retired, sliding the panel of the door after 
him. A few minutes afterwards he 
signified that he was ready. Then, led 
bv the principal guest, we went to the 
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door at the other side of the house. On 
the way he stopped where a spring of the 
clearest water flowed into a rough-hewn stone 
basin, and poured some over his hands 
from a little cup fitted with a long bamboo 
handle. We then entered the tea-room by 
a low door. It was a tiny room, severely 
plain in style and exquisitely clean. It was 
lighted from the roof and from a window 
near the door. There was no decoration or 
ornament whatever except the kakemono— 
a beautiful picture of a cock by the celebrated 
Chinese artist, Mokkei. On the picture, 
which was four hundred and fifty years old, 
the Japanese priest Hogetsu, two hundred 
years after it was painted, had written some 
verses. Now, the cock was suggestive of the 
morning (correctly speaking, our dejeuner 
should have been at an earlier hour), and the 
ceremony of Cha-no-yu requires that all the 
setting of the feast and the vessels used 
should be in harmony with the season. The 
verses that this confident poet had dared to 
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write on the margin of the picture were as 
follows : “In the stillness of a deep valley in 
the mountains the faint crowing of the cock 
is heard afar, and the murmur of the pine 
trees—perhaps it is only the pine trees I 
hear—anyhow, what matter? I will to sleep 
again.” Very reverently the chief guest 
knelt and bowed before this work, even as 
he would have saluted its artist, and he and 
the others examined it carefully and then 
took their places. 

A panel was drawn aside and our host 
entered with a box of charcoal to replenish 
the fire, which was sunk in a little square 
receptacle near the centre of the floor.. The 
arrangement of the thick black sticks of char- 
coal and the thin white ones was watched 
attentively, as it was artistic in itself. He 
carefully wiped away the finest vestiges of 
dust with a feather, and then from a gold- 
lacquered box produced two little balls of 
incense, which he put on the glowing charcoal, 
and placed the round bronze pot in position 
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over the fire. A fine, delicately aromatic per- 
fume presently diffused itself through the air 
not that heavy, overpowering incense used 
in churches, but clean, appetizing, refined. 
He retired and presently returned bearing 
a red-lacquered tray, supported on four short 
legs, on which were three covered bowls and 
saucers for saké. One contained rice, the 
other soup, and the third crab. ‘The recol 
lection of that soup makes my mouth water 
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as I write. I don’t know what subtle combin- 
ation of meats and delicate flavouring it was 
composed of—there was a vegetable in it not 
unlike asparagus ; the crab was in its way 
equally good, and the rice looked like warm 
snowflakes. With this we had hot sa&é, and 
then other bowls were brought in containing 
fish-souchet, or fish soup with sole in it, not 
the fish of which the soup had been made, 
but just the white curling strips of small fish, 
from which the bones had been removed. 
Another helping of the original soup was 
served, and I believe some gourmets of the 
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party asked for a third. After this cam 
mushrooms and slices of tender young 
bamboo shoots, plucked before they had yet 
appeared above the ground. Lastly came 
sweets, the unfinished portion of which the 
guests wrapped in some of the paper, with a 
sheaf of which every Japanese is constantly 
provided, to take away with them. The 
whole meal was punctuated with little cups 
of saké. Inthe ceremony of drinking wine 
with a man, you fill your cup, empty it, 
and then after wiping it offer it to him 
and he fills it, drinks, and returns it to 
you, when you refill and drink again. 


STEAMSHIP, 


‘The red-lacquered service, ornamented with 
the seasonable cherry-blossom, was much 
admired, and the sa&é cups were passed 
round for appreciative inspection. It seemed 
hard that the host was not eating with us, 
and, in fact, spent most of his time away 
from his guests. ‘This is in keeping with 
the rules of Cha-no-yu as they were simplified 
and reformed by Hideyoshi. The whole 
repast is supposed to be cooked by the host 
as well as served by him. The reformation 
referred to took place after a luxurious period 
when the great nobles of Japan had been 
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vying with each other in the elaborateness 
ind cost of these entertainments. The 
artistic motif had been lost, and it was a com- 
petition of show and costliness until it had 
degenerated to the level of the entertain- 
ments given to-day by American millionaires. 
He recalled them to the original ideal— 
the plain, small, simple room, the single 
decoration, the smal! number of courses. 
Almost the lowest in the land might enter- 
tain the highest without the difference of 
their wealth becoming apparent; in fact, 
there is a story of a great Shogun being so 
entertained by a beggar. Within these rules 
there is scope for using ornaments and 
utensils of such rare and artistic workman- 
ship as still to give opportunity for great 
expenditure of money as well as taste. 

After the sweets the guests went out to the 
summer-house and smoked while the host 
made preparation for the tea ceremony 
proper. The day had become brighter ; the 
garden from our feet stretched away in 
miniature hills, valleys, and mountains, 
clothed with small pine trees that gradually 
merged into the full-sized ones of the temple 
garden in the adjoining ground. Close by 
Was a moss-grown stone lantern,and a pagoda 
rowned a little hill farther off. The smoke 
of our cigarettes rose in sinuous streams 
in the still, Sabbathlike air. Suddenly 
ur talk stopped short and everyone stood 
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in statue-stillness at the stroke of the 
gong. A wonderful sound it was—as if the 
air itself had heaved a sigh of music. It 
smote the sense more as a perfume than a 
sound, and faded away as if a bouquet of 
flowers had been carried by ; then a fainter 
stroke, followed by a fainter one still, and 
the last of the five of fuller volume. Then 
the chief guest led the way past the fountain, 
at which we rinsed our mouths and washed 
our fingers, and re-entered the tea-room. 
The kakemono had been changed. There 
was now a bamboo vase on the wall in place 
of the picture, with a pink camellia and a 
long spray of young wistaria arranged in it. 
The guests in turn went to inspect and 
admire it, and then took their places. The 
water was by this time boiling in the pot. 
The host entered with a bowl of Corean 
pottery and a bag of richly embroidered 
silk, from which he drew a bowl containing 
the powdered green tea. After wiping this 
and the bowl carefully with a silken cloth 
he put the tea in the latter with a tiny 
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bamboo spoon, pouring water on it with 
a wooden ladle, stirred it with a little 
whisk, and added more water. The mixture 
when ready resembled thick pea-soup. Bow- 
ing, he handed it to the principal guest, who, 
after drinking some with great deliberation, 
handed it to his neighbour, and so on to the 
last, who finished the contents. 

The bowl and the other articles were then 
handed round for inspection and gave rise to 
much appreciative comment. An animated 
discussion followed as to the artists who had 
made them. Our host challenged the com- 
pany to name the maker of the bamboo vase, 
and they were almost unanimous in ascribing 
it to one man who lived three hundred years 
ago. They were right about the period, but 
wrong as to the individual artist. The 
maker of the small bamboo spoon they 
were all correct about, though it was two 
hundred years old. I was astounded at the 
acumen of these connoisseurs. A spoon 
and a piece of thick bamboo! Yet they 
were practically able to tell the names of 
makers who lived one or two centuries ago. 
The talk was not so serious or formal 
as might be imagined from the setting of 
these formalities ; there was plenty of chaff 
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one of the four who are known as the Fou: 
Pearls of China. I dined there with a Japanes: 
friend. First we had ors d’wuvres of sufficient 
variety and quantity to dine off without any 
thing else, then excellent fish-soup, sharks’ 
fins, bird’s- nest soup, and a succession of 
courses that I thought would never come to 
anend. Beside each of us sat a young sing 
ing girl who, very much in the same styk 
as a Japanese Geisha, filled our cups with 
samsu, the Chinese wine, and our small 
bowled pipes with tobacco, and sang a few 
songs at intervals. Chinese music is an 
acquired taste, and I have not yet acquired 
it. The Chinese are good cooks, and it 
would have been as good a dinner as I had 
ever tasted but for one thing—I wanted a 
piece of bread. One does not know how 
great a necessity this is until one has to do 
without it. 

Crossing Siberia by rail, the food on the 
train was first-rate. In Moscow and _ the 
other big Russian towns are to be found 
some of the best restaurants in the world. 
On the whole I found the Russian dinners 
the most substantial, the American dinners 
the most expensive, the Japanese dinners 
the most artistic in their service and surround- 
ings, the French 





and quick-witted 
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on artistic lines, WPEcTopaHD 
but, curiously |# 3 = | 
enough, there was : 
never a mention 
of the price of any- 
thing. I managed 

hear indirectly 
afterwards thatthe 
rough-looking 
Corean bowl, in 
which possibly 
even the makersaw 
no artistic value, 
had cost one thou- 
sand dollars, and 
the spoon, which 
lookedto meof the 
intrinsic value of 
possibly one half- 
penny, had cost 
one hundred 
dollars. 

Anothercurious 
dinner was one I 
had at the house 
of one of the most 
famous Chinese 
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standpoint. 
Returning to 
London, when I 
sat me down at a 
window-table 
where I could en- 
joy the long-lost 
rumbling music of 
thestreet, the same 
old waiter of the 
same old club 
asked me_ what 
I would have for 
dinner. I ordered 
a sole, not too big, 
and a grilled chop 
—for there are 
none such to be 
got in perfection 
outside of England 
and tankard 
of bitter. I felt 
rather tired of 
gastronomic kick 
shaws in the 
kaleidoscopic 
variety of dining 
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The Fascination of Miss Carlingford. 


By A Lonpon LAWYER. 


MONG my letters at the office 
one morning I found the 
following epistle, written in 
an old - fashioned, slanting, 
feminine hand :— 

* DEAR S1r,—Having heard 
of your great success in the conduct of affairs 
of a delicate nature, and being desirous of con- 
fiding certain difficulties of such a nature to a 
gentleman in whom a lady could have entire 
confidence, I should be glad if you would 
give me an appointment for one afternoon 
next week, not too early in the morning, as 
I have to come up out of Hertfordshire, and 
for a lady to have to rise at a very early hour 
is inconvenient. As I am a lady little used 





to lawyers’ offices, or business, or anything 
of that kind, I should be glad if you can 


make it convenient to appoint an hour when 
you can see me immediately, as I do not 
care to have to wait in an outer office to be 
stared at by clerks, such waiting being par- 
ticularly repugnant to a lady of sensitive 
mind. 
“T am, dear sir, yours truly, 
“ AMELIA JANE CARLINGFORD.” 

Now, there was so much about ladies and 
gentlemen in this letter that I felt quite sure 
my correspondent did not belong to the 
former category, so I was careful to be par- 
ticularly ceremonious in my answer, and to 
address Miss Carlingford as if she had been 
a duchess at least. She had spared me any 
difficulties regarding her status by enclosing 
in envelope for my reply, addressed as 
follows :— 

“Miss A. J. Carlingford, 

“2, Rose Villas, Farmer’s Lane, 
“ Frensham, Herts.” 

I was rather curious to see my punctilious 
client, and when, on the day and at the exact 
hour I appointed, Mr. Gobbett, my senior 
clerk, ushered in an elderly female in a 
commonplace gown of rather rusty black silk, 
idolman and bonnet trimmed with beads, 
dark cotton gloves, who carried a string-bag 
n one hand and an umbrella with an ivory 
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crook handle in the other, I felt some slight 
sensation of disappointment. 

Miss Carlingford could never have been 
beautiful ; now she was decidedly plain. Her 
dark hair, which was slightly grey, was parted 
in the middle and plastered down flat at the 
sides ; her complexion was rather red and 
rather shiny, and her eyes had the dull, 
fishlike expression usual in those of women 
living in the country who have little to de 
and little to think about. 

She had, however, a certain air of placid 
and bovine satisfaction with herself more 
common with the well-to-do than with women 
of the class to which she seemed to belong, 
which we somewhat vaguely define as “ the 
lower middle class.” 

She seated herself very deliberately in the 
chair I placed for her, crossed her hands in 
front of her, and opened her business with 
great gravity. 

“] dare say, Mr. Ponting, you have a 
great many transactions of a delicate nature 
passing through your office ? ” 

I inclined my head in assent, and she went 
on, prefacing her speech with a little sigh :-— 

“But I am quite sure you don’t have 
many applications so peculiar as mine.” 

I glanced up at her with a grave bend, and 
was rather astonished to find that she was 
holding her head a little on one side and was 
smiling, with downcast eyes and an air of 
demure coquetry which sat very oddly upon 
a lady of her mature years. 

“T’ve come to you, in short, Mr. Ponting, 
to ask for your protection.” 

“ Protection against whom, madam?” asked 
I, much mystified by her manner. 

“Well, I hardly know how to say it-—it 
sounds so absurd — but against the perse- 
cutions of gentlemen.” 

I looked at her, uncertain whether she 
could use the words she intended. ‘There 
was no doubt of it, however, for she was still 
looking down at her cotton gloves with that 
placidly arch smile. 


“Indeed, madam!” was all that I could 
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ejaculate. And then I waited for further 


details of this extraordinary persecution. 
Miss Carlingford heaved a deeper sigh than 


before and went on with a certain spright- 
liness : 

“Yes, it’s positively dreadful. They never 
leave me alone. I had an offer of marriage 
last Saturday, and again one, making the 
third from the same person, on Tuesday. 
Now, I don’t say that it’s altogether disagree- 
able to be sought after like this. Of course, 
every lady feels flattered in a sense by the 
attentions of gentlemen ; but when it comes 
to offers morning, noon, and night, and 
gentlemen coming to tea, and gentlemen 
calling in the evening, and presents of game 
—not that I object to presents of game in 
the abstract! Far from it!—and when it 
comes to offers being refused and repeated 
the next week, why, Mr. Ponting, if it isn’t 
persecution, what is it ?” 

And Miss Carlingford drew herself up with 
the triumphant air of one who propounds for 
the first time a conundrum to which no one 
can guess the answer. . 

For a moment I made no attempt at reply, 
for I was carefully considering the probabili- 
ties in favour of the only two possible 
solutions of the mystery. Either Miss Car- 
lingford was rich, of which her dress gave no 
evidence, and was therefore courted for her 


I'VE COME TO YOU, MR. PONTING, 


TO ASK FOR YOUR PROTECTION.” 


money ; or she was mad, and the courtship 
only existed in her imagination. 

But she did not look mad. 
trary, now that she had become a little 
animated in conversation, there was not 
wanting in her expression a certain intelli 
gence with which, on her first entrance, I 
should not have felt inclined to credit her. 
Her eyes had brightened, her manner had 
become more alert, the heavy look of dull 
middle-age had disappeared. Still, the 
change scarcely amounted to an accession of 
charm such as no man could resist, and 
therefore the two suppositions in my mind 
seemed the only possible ones. 

I began gently to probe for the truth. 

“On the other hand, madam, it is not a 
little flattering to a lady to find her charms 
appreciated at their proper value,” I said. 
“And perhaps, among those who value you 
for yourself alone, there may be some less 
disinterested persons who look rather to your 
fortune, and who thus swell the ranks of 
your admirers to an undesirable extent.” 

I flattered myself I had put this rather 
neatly, but the lady’s manner of receiving 
the suggestion seemed to prove that I was 
at fault. 

Miss Carlingford shook her 
decision. 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” said she. 


On the con- 


with 


head 
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“ That they're all after my money and nothing 
else.” I murmured a disclaimer, but she 
went on: “ But that’s not the case, for I 
haven’t got any.” 

In my mind I at once went back to the 
theory.that she was mad. But with great 
precision she went on to give some details of 
her history. 

“No, it isn’t that,” she said. ‘ My father 
was a gentleman in business I inter- 
preted this in my own mind to mean that he 
had been a small country tradesman ; “and, 
though I was his only child, he was unable 
to leave me more than a small competence, 
with which I purchased an annuity. I even 
sold the house I live in, and sank the 
money in the same way ; for as I have never 
been married, and have no near relations, I 
have only myself to consider.” 

Anything less like madness than her 
shrewd and methodical way of accounting for 
her actions it was impossible to imagine. 

“And what is it you want me to do, 
madam ?” I asked, after a pause. 

“T thought that you, with your great 
experience, might suggest a way of my deal- 
ing with these people,” said she. 

And her manner had all the appearance of 
perfect sincerity, as well as of perfect sanity. 

“Why not leave the neighbourhood and 
try another ?” suggested I. 

Again a simper took the place of Miss 
Carlingford’s shrewd expression when dis- 
cussing the details of her income. 

“That would be of no use,” said she. 
“T’ve tried it. I sub-let my house, and went 
to live at Worthing. I had an offer from the 
butcher over the way—a gentleman in a large 
way of business, too, and kept two servants 
and a private trap—before I’d been there six 
weeks.” 

“Very extraordinary !” I incautiously mur- 
mured, forgetting my courtesy in my surprise. 

Miss Carlingford, not unnaturally, rather 
resented this unfortunate remark. 

“Extraordinary or not, it’s true,” she said, 
sharply. “And, what’s more, one of the 
gentlemen who asked me when I was in my 
old house found me out, followed me down 
to Worthing, and asked me again !” 

And she looked me full in 
defiantly. 

I tried another tack. 

“Why don’t you get rid of the rest by 
choosing one? Has that plan never occurred 
to you? Surely, among so many, you might 
find one worthy of you! It is ungenerous 
to our sex to suppose the contrary.” 

Miss Carlingford was appeased by my 
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gallant speech, and her face again relaxed 
into a coquettish smile. 

“Well, you see, it’s more difficult to choose 
among many than to make up one’s mind 
when there are only one or two,” she re- 
marked, with another touch of the shrewd- 
ness she had already shown. “One has 
one thing and one has another, but it’s very 
difficult to find good temper and moderate 
good looks, and money, and some social 
standing all in the same man. Especially 
when you have no hankering after marriage. 
You see I don’t deny, Mr. Ponting, that I’ve 
been used to go my own way a good many 
years now. I’m not old by any means, not 
at all; still, ’'m not a girl, as anyone can 
see.” 

Afraid of committing myself again, I hesi- 
tated to acquiesce in this opinion, which, 
however, was perfectly well founded. 

“Wouldn’t the Worthing butcher with 
the trap and the two servants have tempted 
you?” said I, insinuatingly. “In these 
days, when butchers buy their meat as 
American and sell it as English, I should 
have thought that calling one of the best.” 

But Miss Carlingford drew herself up. 

“When one has had gentlemen, real 
gentlemen, of your profession among others, 
at one’s feet, as one may say,” she remarked, 
with dignity, “ one has views above butchers, 
Mr. Ponting.” 

“Well,” said I, “frankly, then, if you 
won’t take my advice in the one case and 
you have found it useless to follow my other 
suggestion, I don’t see what I can do for 
you.” 

She frowned slightly and looked down. 

“Couldn’t you,” she said slowly, at last, 
“come down to Frensham and see for yourself 
the state of the case? Then, perhaps, you 
could tell me better what I ought to do.” 

I stared at her blankly. 

“My dear madam,” said I, “do you really 
think the sifting of your many admirers, or 
the frightening of them away, is work for a 
man of my profession, work for which, mind, 
he would have to give up a good deal of 
valuable time ?” 

“Oh, I know your time is valuable,” said 
she, quickly, “‘ but I am quite ready to pay any 
honorarium you———” 

I interrupted her. 

“It is out of the question, Miss Carlingford,” 
said I, with decision. “I cannot believe that 
a lady of your discrimination could find any 
real difficulty in getting rid of any number of 
importunate admirers if she were really in 
earnest about the matter. And if their 
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numbers made it impossible to deal with 
them yourself,” I added, with an involuntary 
touch of sarcasm, “by application at the 
local police-court no doubt you could get 
protection against any of them whose despair 
made them rashly importunate.” 

But she was not satisfied. 

“A lady can’t do that sort of thing,” she 
said, uneasily. Then she added, after a 
short pause, “If you can’t come yourself, 
Mr. Ponting, couldn’t you let one of your 
subordinates—that discreet-looking elderly 
gentleman who showed me in here, for in- 
stance—come down and judge for himself of 
my position? I see you find it difficult to 
believe all I’ve told you, but if 

I interrupted her. 

“If that will satisfy you, madam, I think 
it might be arranged,” I said, rather tickled 
by the idea of sending Mr. Gobbett upon 
such an errand, and anxious to get rid of my 
amazing client. I put my hand on the cover 
of the speaking-tube. 

But my visitor rose hastily. 

“T’d_ rather,” she said, with a downcast 
look as if she meant to blush, “ you would 
explain the errand to him yourself, Mr. 
Ponting, when I am gone. You see, it’s 
rather a delicate matter fora lady to listen to, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Well, yes,” said I; “ perhaps it is.” 

And as I spoke and looked at her, I 
decided once for all that she was certainly a 
harmless lunatic, and that I would take no 
further notice of her or of her. errand until I 
had more news either of her or from her. 

Whether she guessed my thoughts I do 
not know ; but she looked at me very steadily 
for a few seconds, and then fumbled for her 
pocket in the recesses of her gown, fished out 
a large fat purse, and put down upon the 
table a couple of five-pound notes. 

“You will want some money for the gentle- 
man’s expenses, will you not?” said she. 

Good woman! Whether or not 
guessed the fact, she had overcome my last 
scruple. The sight of the fat purse softened 
and brightened my dim, professional eyes, 
and I rose with my best and most courtly 
manners to bow her out. 

“Take back your money, my dear madam,” 
said I. “Even a lawyer does not want pay- 
ment for services he has not yet rendered.” 

She smiled, chuckled in fact, seeing that 
she had conquered ; and as passed 
through the outer office I noticed that she 
went slowly, and that she looked hard at 
each of my three chief clerks in turn. And 
when her eyes lighted on Mr. Gobbett she 
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turned to me with an expressive nod of the 
head, which indicated, as I felt sure, her 
choice of him as an emissary as the least 
likely to be too susceptible to her over- 
whelming charms. 

I shall never forget the sight of Mr. 
Gobbett’s face when he learnt the errand on 
which I proposed to send him. That he 
should take stock of this plain elderly 
woman’s admirers in order that I might be 
able to suggest to her a way of dealing with 
them satisfactorily seemed to him so ex- 
quisitely ludicrous that, for a moment, he 
appeared to doubt whether the evident 
craziness of my client had not infected me. 

I reassured him quickly. 

“Of course, she’s more or less cracked,” 
said I, and even as I spoke I felt an odd 
consciousness that this was not the case. 
“But she’s undoubtedly well off, and no 
doubt the existence of these wooers is real 
enough. Some of them are fortune-hunters, 
and others pursue her for the fun of the 
thing. You will probably find that she is one 
of the laughing-stocks of the place where she 
lives.” 


On Mr. 


the following day, therefore, 


Gobbett, grumbling more than he had ever 
grumbled before, started for Frensham, and 
next morning I received the following letter 


from him at my own house before I started 
for the City : 
“The Blue Lion, Frensham, 
“February 3rd. 

“DeaR Sir,—According to your instruc- 
tions I have arrived here, and hasten to 
acquaint you with my address, at the vilest 
of inns. I have already made inquiries, and 
find that Miss Carlingford is well known and 
much respected here, but is not reputed to 
be a person of wealth. I have passed her 
residence, which is an ordinary modern house 
in a row, at a rental which I should imagine 
to be about twenty to twenty-five pounds a 
year. She has a rather pretty girl—a farmer's 
daughter, who is called a lady-help—in her 
employment, and I should judge that the 
mistress may have taken to herself admiration 
directed to the maid. However, I propose 
to call at the house this evening, and I will 
write again to-night when I have done so. 
The cold here is abominable, and none of 
the windows fit. “ Yours faithfully, 

“ GoBBETT.” 

On arrival at my office I found a second 
letter awaiting me, which ran thus :— 

“The Blue Lion, Frensham, 
“February 4th, 1 a.m. 


“Dear Sir,—I have just returned from 
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Miss Carlingford’s, and I hasten to keep my 
promise and acquaint you with the position of 
her affairs. Of the absolute reality of the 
persecution to which she is subjected by a 
mob of more or less worthless and interested 
persons I have had fullest proof. This 
estimable lady, who is a very pearl among 
women—as women go—is surrounded by a 
crowd of idle flatterers, who have no proper 
appreciation of her merits, but merely join 
the throng of her more honest and worthy 
admirers from force of example or of habit. 
The lady had begged me to visit her once 
more before my return to town, and I do not 
feel justified in refusing the request of a lady 
whose position awakens my chivalrous respect. 
I hope to be at the office to-morrow, the 5th, 
as usual. “ Yours faithfully, 
“ GOBBETT.” 

I stared at the letter in amazement. To 
begin with, it was the first I had ever re- 
ceived from Gobbett which did not contain 
some reference to his personal discomforts ; 
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and commonplace elderly lady had charmed 
my woman-hating elderly clerk? Or had he, 
as hinted in his first letter, fallen victim to 
the attractions of the pretty lady-help? He 
was the last person of whom I should have 
suspected such a weakness, but I could think 
of no other explanation of the marvel, and I 
awaited, with eager curiosity very unusual 
with me, his return to the City on the follow- 
ing morning. 

But my uneasy astonishment increased 
when Mr. Gobbett stalked solemnly in on 
the following morning, and could give no 
better solution of the mystery than had been 
afforded by his letter. 

He was rather silent, rather sheepish, and 
he left upon my mind the distinct impression 
that he had left the fascinating Miss Carling- 
ford with reluctance, and that he was jealous 
of the crowd of luckier admirers who re- 
mained behind. 

“ Now come, 


Mr. Gobbett,” said I, 


peremptorily, “ you can’t persuade me that 











*** aT IS SIMPLY THIS, SIR, THAT SHE IS A REAL WOMANLY WOMAN,’ SAID MR. GOBBETT.” 


nd in the second place, the difference 
etween the first letter, which was cold, and 
1e second, which was enthusiastic, puzzled 
nd well-nigh alarmed me. 

What was the magic with which the plain 


this woman of fifty is really irresistible to a 
dozen sane men. Remember, I’ve seen her 
myself. Now, what is the attraction ?” 

“It is simply this, sir, that she is a real 
womanly woman, and that in these days of 
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mannish women she is a rarity, and a pre- 
cious one,” said Mr. Gobbett, not looking 
me straight in the eyes, but shifting his 
position uneasily under my gaze. 

“ And is it she who is the womanly woman 
or the pretty lady-help ?” I asked, severely. 

Mr. Gobbett’s leathern face flushed quite 
indignantly. 

“ The lady-help !” he echoed, with scorn. 
‘A little bit of a pert hussy, that 
He checked himself, conscious that this 
warmth was unbecoming. “I should hardly 
think,” he added, relapsing into his usual dry 
tones, “that staid men of forty and fifty, a 
bank-manager and a solicitor among others, 
would lose their heads over a red-cheeked 
farmer’s daughter who laughs in their faces 
if they speak to her!” 

“Well,” said I, after'a moment’s reflection, 
“and did Miss Carlingford broach the subject 
of her persecution to you ?” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Gobbett ; “she bore 
it all like an angel. But anyone could see 


that the persistent attentions of these men 

half-a-dozen of them there were, even while I 
was there, all glaring at each other like tigers 
I say, that she found 


anyone could see, 
them very annoying.” 

“T dare say,” said I, looking fixedly at him, 
“T shall hear from Miss Carlingford in a day 
or two; she will be anxious to know what 
opinion you have formed upon her difficulties, 
and what advice I have to give her now that 
I have received confirmation of her account 
of them.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Gobbett. 
you will hear from her.” 

“If I do not,” I went on, “T shall send 
sarbour down to Frensham 

But Mr. Gobbett cut me short, in a most 
excited manner. 

“Why send Barbour?” he said, sharply. 
“T’m quite ready to go again. I'll go to- 
morrow—to-day, if you like.” 

ihen, perceiving that he was betraying 
eagerness unusual to his temperament, he 
checked himself, and said in a more deliberate 
manner : 

“It will scarcely be proper to send down 
to her until you receive further instructions, 
will it, sir ?” 


“No doubt 


Much astonished at this unusual show of 


consideration on the part of my grumbling 
clerk, I said: 

“1 shouldn’t like to expose you again to so 
much inconvenience as you had to suffer. I 
have your first letter, describing the miserable 
accommodation at the inn you stayed at, 
and ” 
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“T think nothing of small discomforts 
when your business is in question,” replied 
Mr. Gobbett, promptly. “I repeat, I am 
ready to undertake the journey again when- 
ever you please, and I eimphatically advise 
you not to think of sending Darbour down ; 
for he would certainly get hims2!f into trouble 
with the lady, who is very particular, very 
particular, indeed, about the—er—the style 
and—er—the manners of her visitors.” 

Now, the manners of Luke Barbour, the 
second in age and experience of my clerks, 
were in their way quite as good as those of 
Mr. Gobbett; for, although he might be 
brusque, yet he was certainly more genial 
than the older man. I therefore saw at once 
that this objection was but a feeble one, and 
that it was based upon nothing but jealousy. 
Whether professional or personal, I could not 
quite make out. 

However, as two days passed and I heard 
nothing more from Miss Carlingford, I sent 
Luke Barbour down to Frensham, nominally 
to ask whether she had found any abate- 
ment of the annoyance of her too numerous 
admirers ; but I confess that my real motive 
was rather a strong and wholly unprofessional 
curiosity to learn whether the miraculously 
fascinating Miss Carlingford would be able 
to extend her spell over the peculiarly 
unromantic temperament of prosaic Luke 
Barbour. 

His instructions were to call upon Miss 
Carlingford, to deliver a letter from me and 
to receive her answer, and to be at the office 
again on the following morning. This was 
quite easy, as Hertfordshire is within a short 
railway journey of the Metropolis. 

To my surprise, however, Barbour did not 
put in an appearance at all on the day 
following that of his mission; but I got a 
brief note from him on the evening of that 
day, saying that he had found a difficulty in 
obtaining an interview with Miss Carlingford, 
and that he had thought it best to remain in 
the neighbourhood until he had succeeded 
in the object of his journey. 

Reading between the lines of this short 
letter, I felt sure that this was but a subterfuge, 
and that Luke Barbour, like Mr. Gobbett, 
had found a difficulty in tearing himself away 
from the vicinity of my mysterious client. 

On the following morning I had not been 
long at the office, where Mr. Gobbett was 
exhibiting an irritation bordering upon frenzy 
at his fellow-clerk’s prolonged absence, when 
my old clerk threw open the door, announc 
ing with great deference and with som« 
trepidation :— 
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“* Miss Carlingford !” 

I confess to a feeling of intense interest 
and curiosity to see again the marvellous 
woman who had proved her powers of fasci- 
nation in such an extraordinary manner. I 
looked at her with fresh attention, and 
experienced a distinct feeling of disappoint- 
ment at perceiving nothing but the same 
commonplace shiny face, the same heavy 
movements, and the same dowdy dress and 
coiffure as I had remarked in her on the 
occasion of our first meeting. 

here was one difference, however, between 
her demeanour then and now, and that was 
hat, whereas on her first visit she had been 
at the outset quiet and stolid, she now showed 
evident signs of anger and impatience. 

Advancing to the table with a determined 
air as soon as Mr. Gobbett had shut the 
door, she slapped down upon it an open 
letter, and said in a tone of high excitement :— 

“Mr. Ponting, read that ! ” 

I obeyed her, and my amazement grew 
with every word. 

For the letter was in the well-known clerkly 
hand of Luke Barbour, and it ran as 
follows : 

“DEAR Miss CARLINGFORD,—As the calls 
of business demand that I should return to 
town without further delay, I am forced to 
address myself to 
you with some 
abruptness. Hop- 
ing you will excuse 
under the 
circumstances, _ I 
have to say that 
your behaviour 
and deportment 
under the trying 
circumstances in 
which you are 
placed command 
my highest ad- 
miration, and that 
it would give me 
great pleasure if 

u would rid 

irself of the 

wd of imperti- 

it loafers who 

Vv surround you 

placing yourself 

ler the protec- 

1 of a gentle- 
main, who, though 
steeped in busi- 
is still able 


same 


ness, 


admirable qualities of an admirable woman. 
In other words, madam, and without pre- 
judice, I beg to offer you my hand and heart. 
Should you feel inclined to accept same, a 
line to that effect to the above address at 
your earliest convenience would oblige 
“Your devoted and sincere friend 
and admirer, 
“Lucas BARBOUR.” 

An exclamation escaped my lips as I 
neared the end, and, having read the last 
word of this surprising effusion, I put it 
down on the table and looked across at my 
all-conquering client, who was sitting by this 
time in the arm-chair in front of me, with 
folded arms and compressed lips, her black 
eyes flashing with what I supposed was anger. 

“Now, Mr. Ponting, pray what do you 
think of that?” she asked, defiantly. 

I stared for a moment at her shiny face 
with the speckled, red, middle-aged com- 
plexion, at a loss for words. But soon to 
my aid came the reflection that I had 
undoubtedly been misled as to the amount 
of her income, or else that she was misleading 
others on that point. 

“ Very extraordinary !” I murmured to fill 
up the time. 

“Extraordinary! It’s more than that! 
It’s scandalous!” said Miss Carlingford, in 


ee appreciate the ‘HE SAID AT ONCE THAT HIS OWN FEELING ABOUT HER WAS PURELY ONE OF PERSONAL REGARD.’ 
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whose volubility I perceived that there was 
something of feminine triumph as well as 
some genuine annoyance. “I come to you 
for help to rid me of the persecution of a lot 
of unwelcome admirers, and you send me 
down another ; no, two others !” 

“ What!” cried I, in horror. 
Gobbett, a married man——” 

“He didn’t ask me to marry him, of 
course,” said Miss Carlingford, with dignity ; 
“nor did he treat me with anything but the 
courtesy and respect which a gentleman 
ought to show to a lady. But he was not at 
all anxious to go away from Frensham,” she 
added, with a return of the somewhat heavy 
coquetry I had seen glimpses of at our pre- 
vious interview ; “ not at all anxious.” 

** No—no, he wasn’t,” I mumbled, almost 
faintly, remembering my own amazement at 
his postponed return and his reluctance to 
let Barbour go to Frensham in his stead. 
“How do you account for it yourself, 
madam ?” I asked, suddenly recovering 
myself and throwing all the stern dignity of 
which I was capable into my face and voice 
as I put the question. 

But far from being awed by my demeanour, 
the lady put her head more on one side than 
ever, cast down her eyes and lisped out in 
an odd caricature of the coyness of a very 


“Did Mr. 


young and very lovely girl :— 
“TI don’t know, I’m sure! 
men ever persecute ladies with their atten- 


Why do the 


tions? It’s a way I have, I suppose.” 

I was seized by such a strong impulse of 
anger with the old fool (for I regret to admit 
that that was the name I, in my ignorance, 
bestowed upon her in my own mind) that I 
dared not for the moment trust myself to 
make any rejoinder. 

“ Perhaps,” said I at last, with what I 
meant for withering scarcasm, “it would be 
better for me to come down myself to 
Frensham and see whether I cannot find 
means to put an end to your very singular 
difficulties.” 

Miss Carlingford caught at the suggestion. 

“That’s just what I’ve wanted all along,” 
she cried. ‘“That’s what I asked you to do 
at first, didn’t I?” 

I looked at her with eyes full of suspicion. 
What was the net this amazing Delilah was 
spreading for my feet? The look in her 
round, commonplace eyes was one of triumph, 
and I could see that she already looked upon 
me as one of the victims she might draw at 
her chariot-wheels. 

“In the meantime,” she went on, as she 
rose deliberately from her seat and gathered 
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the handles of her string-bag together, “would 
you please to tell Mr. Barbour that I don't 
wish to receive his addresses, and that | 
consider it a very great breach of etiquette 
to a lady for him to have sent me such a 
letter as this ?” 

While she spoke, however, I noticed that 
she picked up the letter in which Luke had 
declared himself, folded it, and put it with 
great care into a sort of housewife, which 
was one of the contents of the string-bag. 
No doubt she looked upon the unlucky 
epistle as one of the scalps she was entitled 
to hang at her girdle. 

I assured her the matter should have my 
attention, made an appointment to be at 
Frensham in two days’ time, and bowed her 
out with ever-increasing perplexity. For 
there could no longer be any doubt that she 
herself, and not the lady-help, was the object 
of all this superfluity of masculine adoration, 
and there remained nothing possible as a solu- 
tion of the mystery except the supposition 
that she must be a person of immense wealth. 

Luke Barbour put in an appearance in the 
course of the morning and received my re- 
proaches with uneasy meekness, but afforded 
no clue to the mystery of Miss Carlingford’s 
fascinations. When I rebuked him for the 
indecency with which he had proposed to a 
lady for her money upon an absurdly short 
acquaintance, he said at once that he was 
not aware that Miss Carlingford had money, 
and that his own feeling about her was 
purely one of personal regard. 

This was too much. I waved my hand to 
dismiss the fellow without further comment, 
but my peace of mind was continually inter- 
rupted during the course of the day by out- 
breaks of more or less demonstrative hostility 
between Mr. Gobbett and himself. 

On the following day an attack of gout 
prevented my keeping my appointment with 
my fair client at Frensham, and, after a little 
consideration, I determined to send Willaby 
Darke down in my place, not only with the 
object of making my apologies, but in order 
that he might give me, once for all, the clue 
to the mystery. 

“TI suppose, Darke,” said I to the young 
man, whom I sent for to my house to take 
my instructions, “I can trust you not to fall 
a victim to the charms of our mature friend, 
as Mr. Gobbett and Barbour have done?” 

For the office was all alive with the stor) 
of the jealousy between the two elderly men. 

Darke smiled and smoothed his fair 
moustache gently. 

“T’'ll do my best to resist, sir,” said he, 
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drily. “But you must 
allow that the tempta- 
tion will be very strong 
to cut them both out!” 

“Well, don’t be too 
confident,” said I, as I 
bade him good - bye. 
“T feel quite thankful 
to have been spared 
the ordeal myself.” 

I confess I awaited 
the return of my last 
envoy with some curi- 
osity, for I knew that 
from him I could count 
upon an _ explanation 
of the puzzle. He ful- 
filled my expectations 
to the extent that he 
did come to my house 
punctually on the 
following morning, but 
when I said, “ Now, 
Darke, out with the ex- 
planation of the mys- 
tery!” hesmiledand said 
he was afraid I should 
think it a poor one. 

“The fact is, sir, there isn’t any mystery 
at all about it,” said he, as he smoothed his 
** Miss 


“ae 


silk hat and admired the gloss on it. 
Carlingford lives in a pokey little house, and 


doesn’t appear to be rich. She’s a very nice 
woman, that’s all.” 

“Why,” cried I, stupefied, “surely you 
don’t want to marry her, too ?” 

Darke smiled again, but spoke without 
conviction. 

“No, of course not,” said he ; “ she’s con- 
siderably oldet than I, for one thing. But if 
I were the age of Barbour, or of Mr. 
Gobbett———” 

I had patience to hear no more. 

“That will do,” said I, sharply. “ There 
isn’t the brain of a herring between the three 
of you! I’ll hear no more about the woman. 
I'll go down and find out myself what it is 
that brings you all about her like flies round 
a honey-pot.” 

Willaby Darke had taken my decided hint 
already, and was on his way out of the room. 

I fancied I heard a smothered laugh as he 
went downstairs, and I distinctly saw a 
mischievous grin upon his conceited face as 
he turned on the opposite side of the road to 
throw a glance up at my window. 

I kept my word. I got a letter from Miss 
( arlingford, reproaching me for what she 

oked upon as intentional neglect, and I 


OF 


THE FACT IS, SIR, THERE ISN'T ANY MYSTERY 


MISS CARLINGFORD. 


AT ALL ABOUT IT,’ SAID HE.” 


answered by a telegram announcing that I 
was on my way to Frensham. 

I confess I was highly curious about the 
mystery surrounding my client, and that, in 
spite of all I had heard from my three clerks, 
I experienced a sense of distinct disappoint- 
ment when I found that 2, Rose Villas, 
Farmer’s Lane, was really only what they 
had described it to be, an ordinary house in 
an unpretentious row, with the usual bay 
window on the ground floor, overlooking a 
front garden some twenty feet by eight, with 
the conventional india-rubber plant in a fancy 
pot between cheap white lace curtains. 

The door was opened by the lady-help, 
who was no great beauty after all; only a 
stout, red-cheeked lass with merry eyes and a 
turned up nose, who proclaimed her superior 
status in the household by wearing no cap or 
apron. 

“This way, Mr. Ponting, please,” said she, 
as she opened the door of the front room, 
and showed me into a very small drawing- 
room replete with early Victorian curiosities, 
in the way of rosewood furniture in chintz 
covers, round inlaid table with wool mats, 
wax flowers under a glass shade, and “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” neatly laid corner-wise 
across a copy of “ The Keepsake.” 

Against one wall was an old piano with a 
drawn silk front, and round the room there 
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were hung a few very bad copies of a 
drawing- master’s water-colour sketches, 
framed after the fashion of thirty or forty 
years back. A most unpromising room, 
decidedly, and quite in keeping with what I 
had seen of Miss Carlingford. 

Through the folding-doors, however, which 
led into an apartment at the back of the little 
house, I caught a glimpse of something 
wholly different. This was a corner filled to 
a height of some six or seven feet with book- 
shelves, upon which stood-rows upon rows of 
well-bound, handsome books, not in the cheap 
and vivid scarlet and blue bindings one would 
have been prepared to expect, but in rich- 
looking calf and morocco, sober and attrac- 
tive. And in front of these, before a modern 
grate in which a fire was burning, I caught 
sight of a large, comfortable-looking, slightly 
shabby morocco-covered arm-chair. 

But a glimpse was all I was allowed to 
catch of this pleasant inner room, for my 
guide at once closed the folding doors, and, 
telling me with a smile that Miss Carlingford 
expected me and would be in to see me ina 
few minutes, she left me to the contemplation 
of the wax flowers and the india-rubber plant. 

That little glimpse of the inner room had 
set me thinking. Was Miss Carlingford, 


homely and commonplace woman as she 


appeared, a siren who depended on other 
arts than mere physical beauty? Was she an 
eccentric genius who disdained the modern 
affectations of “ pose,” and who, preferring to 
pass to mere acquaintances as a commonplace, 
housewifely woman, reserved the charms of 
her mind for her intimate friends ? 

Was she, perhaps, a modest sort of George 
Eliot, who, choosing to carry anonymity to 
excess, even took a delight in studious 
conventionality in the outer defences of her 
own home, but kept a little sanctum devoted 
to literature and intellectual pleasures for the 
benefit of herself and her intimates? I had 
plenty of time for the consideration of this 
point, for I was left alone for quite half an 
hour, with the exception of a brief moment 
when the lady-help brought in a small oil- 
lamp, which she placed on the table before 
drawing the blinds. 

I asked, rather sharply, if Miss Carlingford 
knew I was waiting, and was answered in the 
affirmative with a bright and somewhat mys- 
terious smile. Then I was left alone again. 

If this was a specimen of my client’s hos- 
pitality I was more than ever surprised at the 
empire she obtained over her male acquaint- 
ances. There was something uncanny about 
this strange delay, and I began to wonder 
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whether Miss Carlingford was going through 
some marvellous process of transformation, 
out of which she would emerge, not the 
heavy-looking and shiny-faced woman I had 
seen at my office, but a radiant houri whom- 
no man could resist. 

But these fancies did not suffice to keep 
me warm, for there was no fire in the little 
front room ; and I had just made up my 
mind to be guilty of the liberty of entering 
the room of which I had had such a fasci 
nating glimpse through the folding-doors, 
when one of them opened, and Miss 
Carlingford herself, unchanged from the 
commonplace creature of my recollection, 
came in. 

She was grave, and appeared to be labour- 
ing under some suppressed excitement, and 
she held out her large but rather well-shaped 
firm hand with a placid word of apology 
which explained nothing. She had certainly 
not been going through any elaborate toilette, 
for her dress was a dark-coloured print of the 
simplest fashion with loose bishop sleeves, 
fastened at the throat by an old-fashioned 
gold brooch in which was a portrait. She 
wore a plain collar and cuffs, and looked 
more commonplace and dowdy than ever, 

“You must be cold and hungry, Mr. 
Ponting, after your journey,” said she. 
“Come into my little dining-room ; dinner 
will be ready in two minutes.” 

“Oh, you need not have taken the trouble 
to have dinner prepared for me,” said I, 
rather shortly, as I followed her into the 
cosiest of tiny dining-rooms, and saw that a 
small table had been carefully laid for one, 
with oysters by way of hors d’auvre; “I 
shall dine at the inn where I have put up.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t allow fhat,” said Miss 
Carlingford, placidly, as she drew out a 
chair for me and insisted on my sitting down. 

I remarked as I did so that, simple as her 
habits and style of life appeared to be, she 
knew how to get well served ; for the table 
cloth was glossy and fine, the old-fashioned 
glass sparkled in the light of the lamp, and 
the whole aspect of the table was as inviting 
as that of the room itself, which was a 
charming contrast to the hard conventionality 
of the front room. 

The books which I had noticed already 
filled both sides of the fireplace, and looked 
even better now that I was near than they 
had done before. I was not near enough to 
read their titles, but I saw that expense and 
taste had been lavished over the bindings. 

The furniture, too, was comfortable and 
handsome, though rather worn ; the curtains 
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were dark and thick, and the room was heated 
to a nicety. Miss Carlingford had _ highly 
civilized notions of comfort, that was clear. 

“But surely you are not going to insist 
upon my dining by myself?” said I. “I 
have put you out, I’m afraid, by coming at 
an awkward hour.” 

She gave me a somewhat enigmatic smile. 

“Oh, no,” said she ; “ I always dine in the 
middle of the day myself, but you gentlemen 
like your dinner when you come home after 
the business of the day, I know. You're 
ready now, aren’t you ?” 

With another smile, and without waiting 
for an answer, she left the room by a door 
behind a curtain in the corner, and a minute 
later the lady-help came in by the same door 
with a small tureen, which she placed before 
me with a bright smile of triumph. 

I don’t know that I am much of an epi- 





entrée was the most delicious dish I had 
ever tasted. I ate, I drank, I enjoyed, for the 
wines were as well chosen as was the dinner. 

A sense of luxury and ease, of pleasant 
resignation to the charms of life, had already 
seized upon me by the time the next course 
had been brought in by the ever-smiling 
lady-help. Miss Carlingford had not re- 
appeared. I looked at the girl, I looked at 
the door; at last, when I had eaten quails 
which were not ordinary birds, but celestial 
dreams of what birds ought to be, I could 
contain myself no longer. Turning to the 
smiling girl I said: 

“Miss Carlingford keeps a very excellent 
cook !” 

Her composure gave way altogether. 

“Lor bless you! You Aave held out a 
long time!” she cried, in sheer delight. 
“Most gentlemen, when they taste Miss 














YOU HAVE HELD OUT 


cure, but certainly I was struck, from the 
first moment, by the perfection with which I 
was served, and when the soup proved to be 
clear turtle, such as I never remembered to 
have tasted in my life for excellence, I for- 


gave Miss Carlingford for my _ half-hour’s 
waiting with a full heart. 
But if the soup was good, the whitebait 
which followed held their own with it ; the 
Vol. xxvi.—41 


A LONG TIME!" SHE CRIED.” 


Carlingford’s cookery, give way at the second 
course ; never a one before has held out to 
the fifth !” 

“Miss Carlingford’s !” echoed I, stupidly. 

But before I could utter the words the 
lady-help had disappeared, and I could hear 
her shrill, giggling laugh echoing down the 
passage which led from the room to the back 
premises, but which was so well contrived 
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that only the faintest and most pleasing 
aroma of the culinary operations penetrated 
to the dining-room. 

“ Miss Carlingford ! ” 

I repeated the name in a maze, with 
respect, nay, with veneration. And when, 
after the final courses of pastry light as 
feathers, savoury which was perfection, and a 
sweet which was an inspiration, Miss Carling- 
ford herself came in, slow, heavy-footed, but 
beaming, triumphant, conscious of the halo 
of glory which shone about her sleek black 
head and shiny face, I rose with reverence 
and escorted her to the arm-chair by the fire 
as if she had been a queen. 

“Miss Carlingford,” I stammered, at a loss 
for words as if I had been a school-boy, 
“ you—you are a genius.” 

My hostess smoothed one of her hands 
with the other and chuckled inwardly. 

“T flatter myself there’s one thing I can 
do,” she said, softly. 

“Can do! There’s nothing in the way of 
cookery you can’t do,” said I, fervently. 
“But why are you not known? Why are 
you not Grand Housekeeper in Chief and 
Culmary Artist Extraordinary to some 
crowned head?” I murmured, ecstatically. 

Miss Carlingford shook her head. 


“T couldn’t do a thing if I had to do it,” 
she said, gently, in a voice dreamy with 


conscious power. “It’s just because I’m 
free to do it or not, to make discoveries, to 
fiddle about, in fact, that I delight in it so, 
and succeed so well. I make a study of it, I 
do indeed,” she said, earnestly, “a life-long 
study !” 

“Of course you do,” said I, “and it seems 
horrible to think that such ability should be 
thrown away.” 

“Tt isn’t thrown away, sir,” she replied, 
with spirit, “‘ when I can please a gentleman as 
I’ve pleased you. But now tell me, sit down 
and tell me: have you thought of a plan to 
get rid of these men who persecute me so?” 

“ Certainly I have,” I replied promptly, as 
I awoke to full appreciation of the situation, 
with a start. “You must give up inviting 
them to dinner, Miss Carlingford ; you must 
give it up at once.” 

She shook her head, sadly. 

“IT can’t do that,” she said. “If I 
prepare a dinner, I must have someone to eat 
it. And I tell you I can’t give it up ; it’s my 
passion. Look,” she went on, pointing with 
pride to her rows of bookshelves. “ All those 
are works upon cookery, by different authors, 
in different languages. Some I can’t read ; 
but I like to have them. And then some- 
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times someone comes in who can translate 
a page or so for me, and give me a fresh 
pleasure. What! Give up my cookery? 
Never!” 

“Then, Miss Carlingford,” said I solemnly, 
“how to rid you of your admirers I don't 
know.” 

She sighed and sat back in her chair. 
Somehow I began to think her beautiful, to 
see latent genius in her black, beady eyes, 
grace in her large hands. 

“Do you really mean,” I said, earnestly, 
“that you want to get rid of them after all?” 

She sighed again coquettishly. 

“Why, yes, and yet no,” she admitted at 
last. “Onthe one hand they do become a 
nuisance, Mr. Ponting, with their game and 
their sherry, and their compliments and their 
calls, in season and out of season, I do assure 
you! But then, on the other hand, perhaps 
I should miss them if they didn’t come. 
And, as I said, who’s to eat the dinners if 
they don’t? And to hear the change ina 
man’s voice, and to see the softening of his 
face, after such a dinner as I can cook, why, 
it’s as good as a play to me, Mr. Ponting, I 
give you my word.” 

Conscious of the effect the feast had had 
upon myself, I had no doubt of this. I 
tried to look grave ; I gave it up ; and then I 
began to persuade her to put up with such 
ills as she suffered at the hands of the train, 
and suggested that I should come and see 
her now and then, once a fortnight or so, and 
try whether a little persuasion on my part 
would thin their ranks. 

But Miss Carlingford smiled archly in my 
face. 

“You'll just make one more, that’s all,” 
she said, resignedly. 

I drew back, rather hurt. But it 
impossible to be offended with such a pear! 
of a woman, and after a pleasant chat we 
parted good friends, though I was conscious 
that I had not done much in my professional 
capacity to help her in her difficulties. 

And as I lay on my bed that night, going 
over that dinner in my mind course by 
course, in luxurious retrospection, the thought 
did come unbidden to my mind that if ever 
I should take it into my head to marry a 
second time. I trust I conquered the 
weakness before I fell asleep ; but, oddly 
enough, I found myself resolving to do as 
my three clerks had done, to admit my 
liking for this admirable woman, but not to 
mention in so many words in what consisted 
the fascination possessed for me by Miss 
Carlingford. 
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The Finest View in London. 


WHAT 


S London picturesque? Is it 

a beautiful city—aintrinsically 

beautiful—or do the more 

enthusiastic pilgrims to the 

hub of the Empire view it 

through couleur de rose spec- 
tacles of History and Romance ? 

“It is so characteristic,” said Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A., to the writer of this article, 
“for us English to disparage our national 
beauties and advantages. We habitually 
look abroad for picturesqueness, while here 
in London it lies under our very eyes.” No 
doubt it requires a special frame of mind to 
appreciate London as a whole ; but, on the 
other hand, as to its points of real beauty 
purple passages in the urban text—there can 
also be no doubt. We know that foreigners 

and especially Americans—wax far more 
enthusiastic over London than even the 
most exuberant of its native encomiasts. 
‘here have been some to whom London 
offered a never-ending source of joy and 
wonder ; its very courts and alleys fascinated 
them—the very dulness and dinginess of the 
Great Wen (as Cobbett called it) were to 
these a real beauty. 


The question we have put is probably as 
old, or almost as old, as the chief monuments 


of the Metropolis. It was discussed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds with the wits of the famous 
Literary Club ; it gave rise at a later day to 
animated interchanges between Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, and Walter Savage Landor. 
Ruskin could see little beauty in London, 
either at large or in particular. Yet Words- 
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THE SERPENTINE FROM THE BRIDGE: THIS WAS THACKERAY'S FAVOURITE VIEW. 


THINK. 


worth held that the view looking eastward 
from Westminster Bridge was not only the 
finest in London, but the finest in the whole 
of Europe. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
he wrote in his lines on “ Westminster 
Bridge.” 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning, silent, bare : 

Ships, towers, domes, and theatres and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

Thackeray thought that the views in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens were incom- 
parably the finest in London. When the 
great novelist built his own mansion at the 
extremity of the Gardens, it was his custom 
to take early-morning promenades to spots 
where he could command a view across the 
Park, eastward. Dickens told his friend 
Charles Kent that the view from London 
Bridge impressed him more than any other 
in London. “ There is one part of London,” 
once said Browning, “which always affects 
me with peculiar pleasure. It is a view from 
one of the bridges of the canal in Maida Vale 

-so singularly does it remind one of Venice.” 

So many different prejudices, sympathies, 
associations underlie a great painter’s or 
poet’s preference for one particular spot in 
London which he deems the finest or most 
beautiful. 

“Tt is really so difficult to know what one 
means by the ‘finest’ view,” remarked Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema to the writer. “ It 
may be what chiefly impresses us personally. 
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pageants took plac: 
But here again, yo 
see, it is the historica! 
associations which 
make Whitehall th 
finest view for me 
The view from. th 
St. Stephen’s Club 
window is_ certainly 
very fine. Indeed, 
any view which em 
braces the Houses of 
Parliament cannot 
fail to be pictur 
esque.” 

A propos of the St 
Stephen’s Club view, 
it may be said that it 
is the favourite with 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
. Chamberlain, and, 
i — iit indeed, with all—or 


THE REGENT'S CANAL AT MAIDA VALE: ROBERT BROWNING’ FAVOURITE VIEW. 
' pais nearly all—the great 
statesmen who have 
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We see a beautiful view under certain con- been, and are daily, privileged to behold 
ditions, such as moonlight or sunrise, say at it. That eminent authority on Indian art, 
Westminster Bridge. But what possesses Sir George Birdwood, told the writer that it 
our imagination—what is it impresses us? was worth coming from the uttermost parts 
Not London, not the river, not the houses, of the Empire to see in one comprehensive 
not the steeples, the bridges—no—the moon _ glance so many noble and sacred monuments 
or the rising sun. For my own part, the dear to Englishmen. 
most impressive view in London is White Quot homines, tot sententia. Wending our 
hall. I never see it without emotion. There way from the splendid studio of the great 
King Charles I. perished—there so many _ portrayer of the people and habitations of 
historical events were enacted, so many ancient Rome, we quickly found ourselves 
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THE VIEW FROM THE WINDOWS OF THI Tr. STEPHEN'S CLUB! SELECTED BY SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA AS 
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THE FINEST VIEW 


in the wide boulevard of Portland Place, 
chatting with Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 
To this painter appeal not the narrow, sullen 
thoroughfares ; the murky levels of East or 
West are not forhim. As for the neo-Gothic, 
it is, frankly, an abomination. Let who will 
admire the Houses of Parliament, Mr. 
Orchardson can find no beauty in that view. 

“ A gingerbread pile ”—thus Mr. Orchard- 
son cruelly and epigrammatically characterizes 
the architect Barry’s masterpiece. “ They 
tell me it cost two 
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At the same time Mr. Orchardson is fully 
alive to the beauties of the City from the 
river below London Bridge. “I once,” said 
he, “came up the Thames from Greenwich 
by boat with a cultivated Frenchman, who 
was quite ecstatic over the moving panoramic 
view, which, perhaps, few Londoners would 
have thought of looking at twice.” 

Many visitors have told us that the grey- 
ness of London lent the great city her chief 
charm, enshrouding her, a poet would tell 
you, in a garment 
of mystery. 





or three millions 
sterling. Very 
well, so far from 
that making me 
admire it more, I 
think it is two or 
three millions 
wasted. 

“London,” 
continued the 
famous _ painter, 
more genially, “is 
picturesque 
enough.” 

There are views 
which rival almost 
any abroad, but it 
is not at Westmin- 
ster he would look 
for them. 

“If you would 
seek the finest 
view in London I 
counsel you to go 
and station your- 
self in front of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 
Do not allow any- 
thing to subordi- 
nate or detract 
from this noblest 
of buildings itself. 
It is sooften made 
an accessory to the 
picture—make it 
serve forthe whole 
picture. You see 
from some standpoints the dome rising dimly 
above buildings which are quite unworthy in 
themselves, and disfigured, besides, by vulgar 
advertisements. But if you can manage to 
secure a perfect view of St. Paul’s you have 
secured the finest view in London. Yet how 
rarely are its beauties appreciated! I re- 
member once feasting my eyes upon it from 
a window at the top of Ludgate Hill, and I 
shall never forget the perfection of that view.” 


ST. PAUL’S AND LUDGATE HILL! SELECTED BY MR. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
From a Photo. by The London Stereoscopre Co. 


‘“T have in 
mind,” said Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, 
R.A., whose work 
breathes a_ spirit 
of real poetry, “a 
most beautiful 
viewat the bottom 
of Ludgate Hill, 
looking towards 
St. Paul’s. I have 
seen it repeatedly 
under conditions 
which emphasized 
its beauty. Some 
people object to 
the bridge and 
the railway trains 
passing to and fro 
like a weaver’s 
shuttle, but I 
don’t in this case. 
For the view was 
rendered more 
striking by the 
rising cloud of 
smoke, over which 
looms the mighty 
grey dome of St. 
Paul’s, until it in 
turn seems to 
touch the other 
clouds of the sky. 
But although I do 
not think the 
view damaged by 
the bridge, yet I do object to the adver- 
tisements, there as elsewhere in London. 
Why cannot we tax advertisements and so 
put them under some sort of control, as the 
Paris authorities do? Omnibuses are dif- 
ferent because, being constantly moving, they 
are not really integral parts of the view.” 

Mr. G. J. Frampton, A.R.A., would have 
London placed under the control of a Fine 
Arts Committee, so as to preserve its views 
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and check architectural monstrosities and 
advertisements. 

London’s greyness finds no admirer in 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. ‘Give me London 
bathed in sunshine,” he says, “and then I 
find her most beautiful. You have no idea 
how many attractive, unfamiliar bits of Lon- 
don there are hidden away, as it were, and 
awaiting an appreciative eye to seek them 
out. There are so many picturesque views. 
For my own part, I think I should choose 


one of St. Paul’s from the neighbourhood of 


Smithfield, say just behind the ancient 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great. ‘There 
you can obtain a matchless view. But many 
of the river views are very fine. I remember 
Lord Leighton often telling me that the river 
had never yet been done as it might be 
done. ‘There are great opportunities for the 
painters of London’s river views.” 

Sir Edward Poynter and others found it 
hard to give an opinion as to the finest view 
in London. 

In the same way, Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., 
remarked that he was an 
London, and found much of it picturesque, 
but, said he, “I should not like to point 
to one view and say that I thought that 
the very best without giving the mattér 
considerable thought. So much depends, 
you see, on the time and the mood, and a 
good deal, too, on what is meant by the 
‘finest’ view. My favourite view is one 
charged with a personal sentiment—hallowed 


by some fond association. But, of course, 
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this would not necessarily be the finest view 
from any general standpoint.” 

Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., when asked what 
he considered the finest view, was at the out- 
set frankly pessimistic. “I cannot, with the 
best wish in the world,” he remarked, “ think 
London very picturesque, or that its tendency 
is towards beauty. If I were only a little 
more energetic I should really try to give 
literary expression to my views on the subject 
of London’s architectural and esthetic 
hideousness and the lack of a true sense of 
beauty amongst our people. There seems to 
be no general effort to improve. Isolated 
instances there are, here and there, of 
course, detached attempts to obtain what 
Paris can truly boast—a_ characteristic 
and native type of architecture. But 
there is here no unity, no harmony, no con- 
sistency. Queen Anne is dead, and we have 
advanced no farther than Queen Anne archi 
tecture, upon which admirable type most of 
our subsequent schools have been founded. 
Nothing dominates London unless,” added 
the painter, smiling grimly, “it is the Queen 
Anne’s Marisions. Just see how that one 
building has utterly spoilt all the St. James's 
Park views.” 

Whereat one did not dare mention that, 
if the builder of this unique London 
“ sky-scraper ” had had his way undisturbed, 
five more stories would have been added, 
rendering it more conspicuous, if doubtless 
also more symmetrical. 

“ Vet,” Mr. Stone went on, “I confess I 





ST. PAUL'S FROM NEAR LONDON BRIDGE: THIS IS THE CHOICE OF MR. MARCUS STONE, R.A., AND WAS THE 
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THE FINEST VIEW IN LONDON. 


have a favourite London view. It is one 
that deeply impressed me more than thirty 
years ago, when I was a young man, illus- 
trating ‘Our Mutual Friend’ for Charles 
Dickens, and the impression still remains 
with me. It is the view across the river from 
a point between London Bridge and South- 
wark, with St. Paul’s rising in the middle 
distance. It would be difficult to surpass 
that view.” 

lo the query, “ What is the finest view?” 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., the celebrated 
painter of landscapes, replied, instantly, 
and not without enthusiasm: “I can 
tell you just where that is to be found. 
It is from the second floor of the Hotel 
Cecil, looking westward along the Thames. 


You see the wondrous bend of the river, 


THE THAMES FROM THE HOTEL CECIL: 


between its wide shaded banks, the Houses 
of Parliament and St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
the distance. There is no view comparable 
to this, and I know my London well. To 
me London is the finest of capitals, and I 
have sojourned in most.” 

\s we premised at the outset, it is difficult 
to say what in a landscape—or rather a city- 
scape—pleases a painter most. It may be 
the curves or the colouring, the architecture 
or the grouping of the buildings, the extent 
of trees and foliage, or the sky. Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, for instance, only echoes the 
opinion of many fellow-painters when he 
declares openly that Regent Street impresses 
him most favourably—it is the view upon 
which his eye dwells with most pleasure. 
Then there are those like the late Mr. 
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Whistler and the late George Augustus Sala, 
who are lovers of London by night. Trafalgar 
Square or the Embankment on a summer 
night, lit up with great lamps, is certainly a 
beautiful spectacle and well deserves the 
praise which Whistler gave it. This great 
artist, it can never be forgotten, devoted 
much of his early career to drawing London 
and especially the river views. These he 
preferred at night, or in the dusk, but as he 
himself said, “It is hard to pick out one 
view which exhibits the architecture of the 
city, although Trafalgar Square and the 
Embankment at night are very admirable.” 
Of both these views Mr. Paul Martin has 
made some effective photographic studies. 
Nobody needs to be told that Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., is, like the late 


THE FINEST VIEW IN THE OPINION OF MR. ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 
From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Ltd 


Vicat Cole, R.A., an intense admirer of the 
river views. To this he once more testifies 
in his recent Academy exhibit of “The Hub 
of the Empire,” although a point farther 
down the river is his chief thaunt of beauty. 
Mr. Cole’s favourite view was the Pool of 
London, below London Bridge, where, again, 
there is no doubt the old question of acces- 
sories to the picture arises ; just as the great 
Turner’s favourite view was to be found in 
the Chelsea reaches of the river, which he 
never tired of observing and of painting to 
the very close of his life. 

Yet, notwithstanding the work of these 
great artists, many think the river views of 
London are almost an unworked field of 
artistic endeavour. Lord Leighton thought 
they might be made as plentiful and cele- 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE: SAID BY LORD LEIGHTON TO BE “THE FINEST SITE IN EUROPE.” 
From a Photo. by The London Stereoscopic Co. 


brated a theme as the canals of Venice. 
He it who declared that Trafalgar 
Square “is the finest site in Europe.” 
Mr. Hawes Turner, the Keeper of the 
National Gallery, naturally believes in the 
picturesqueness of ‘Trafalgar Square from 
the portico of that edifice. According to 
Mr. Walter Crane, “ The view looking south 
to Westminster from the portico of the 
National Gallery is certainly one of the finest 
in London. But the river views are the 
most characteristic—from Waterloo Bridge, 
Westminster, or London Bridge up or down 
the river.” He adds, however, that most, if 


was 


not all, the London views are “ imperfect 


and spoiled by some modern commercial 


monstrosity or vulgar advertisement.” 

So far, then, we have been able to guide 
the reader to an opinion on that much- 
canvassed question, “Which is the finest view 
in London?” But new aspects, new stand- 
points, are constantly disclosing themselves. 
So far from being what Cobbett thought it, 
“a smoke-sopped waste of bricks and 
mortar,” London is more and more justify- 
ing its title to be considered the noblest 
and most picturesque, as it is the greatest 
and richest, of the world’s capitals. 





THE THAMES FROM WATERLOO BRIDGE: 
Prom a Photo, by LONI 


MENTIONED BY MR, WALTER CRANE AS AMONG THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC 
IN VIEWS, 
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Sovereigns I Have Met. 


By HELENE VACARESCO. 


IV.—THE 


atrocious drama (not excepting 
that of Meyerling) which has 
happened in Royal houses for 
more than two centuries, the 
hitherto insignificant features 
of King Alexander of Servia and his Consort 
Queen Draga appeal to our imagination. 
The lurid glow of disaster and blood now 
environs their memory, and with time, far 
from sinking into the oblivion which might 
have fallen upon them had they died a natural 
and peaceful death, they will join those 
victims of fatality whose.stories are the most 
thrilling in history or 

romance. They will sit 


d fe: Oy N the awful light of the most 
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in Belgrade than in any other town—at any 
rate, they seem to play a more conspicuous 
part—and the striking feature in the work 
they achieve is the immense number of 
coffins exposed to public view. These by no 
means contribute to delight the eye, and it is 
with a feeling akin to relief that, as the driver 
hurries the jostled carriage along the rough 
pavement in a glory of silvery dust, one comes 
upon the sight of trees and grass and water. 
The park of Topschideri, a_ beautifully 
wild garden, almost as rich and wild as the 
famous Paradon described by Zola, was also 
the witness of a tragedy which happened in 
the Obrenovitch family. 
It was in these woods 








side by side with Mac- 
beth at the haunted 


that the predecessor of 
King Milan was mur- 





supper-table, with 
Hamlet on the terrace 
of Elsinore,, with 
Richard III. in the 
supreme battlefield, 
with CEdipus, Jocasta, 
and Hecuba, on the 
heights of a destiny so 
terrible that all their 
faults will be obliterated 
by the greatness of 
their sufferings and the 
horror of their last 
moments upon earth. 
Belgrade is situated 
in one of the most 








dered. It appears that 
this Prince had given 
great offence to the 
Servians by his pro- 
jected marriage with 
Catherine Constantino- 
vitch. This lady was 
his first cousin, and 
the Orthodox religion 
strictly forbids such 
unions. The Prince, 
determined to brave 
public opinion, took 
his bride for a drive 
among these woods 
and was there assassi- 
nated by a band of 

















picturesque landscapes 





in the world. The 
Danube and the Save 
meet beneath the town, 
which, by people accustomed to our Occi- 
dental cities, might easily be called a village, 
although here and there modern houses rise 
from the midst of huts and modest buildings. 
Dwellings whose strange aspect defies every 
attempt at description, straggling cottages 
adorned with low wooden balconies, line 
the streets, where dust, dogs, and pigs are 
more abundant than passers-by, and seem 
more masters of the place than any human 
creature. Here and there a low- roofed 

urch adorned with rough and vivid paint- 
ings, a large courtyard teeming with poultry, 

en, and domestic animals, or an up 

\Isterer’s tiny shop, cuts the lines of other 

ildings. Upholsterers are more numerous 
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conspirators. They 
also wounded Catherine 
Constantinovitch, but 
not seriously, for she afterwards recovered 
and married later a wealthy Servian. She 
still resides in Belgrade, and the recent tragic 
end of King Alexander and his Queen must 
bring vividly to her mind the romantic circum- 
stances and terrible end of her first betrothal. 

Prince Milan, the nephew of the murdered 
Sovereign, succeeded to the throne left vacant 
by the tragic end of an idyll whose circum- 
stances are still alive in the minds of the 
Servians and are sung by their poets. 

King Milan’s father was an officer in the 
Roumanian army, a tall, handsome, swagger- 
ing, kind-hearted, and good-natured soul, who 
was not very well off and never dreamt that 
his son would one day be a King, as his first 
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cousin, Miloch, was always expected to have 
an heir. In the meanwhile Captain Miloch 
Obrenovitch, a cavalry officer in the Rou- 
manian army, married one of the most 
beautiful women who ever existed—NMlle. 
Marie Catargi. Marie Catargi belonged to 
a good, though neither illustrious nor very 
ancient, Roumanian family. She presented 
the finest type of Moldavian beauty, and the 
classical purity of her features, the wondrous 
colour and expression of her large green 
eyes, the graceful poise of her small head, 
and the sweetness of her manner, are still 
alive in the conversations of such of her 
surviving contemporaries as knew her. 

It so happens that during the earliest 
years of my childhood I so often heard King 
Milan’s name that he became quite a familiar 
personage with me long before I met him. 
We had had the same governess. Our 
Scotch instructress, Miss Allen, had, many 
years before coming to us, superintended his 
education in the Roumanian home of his 
mother and maternal grandmother. ‘Thus 


tales of his natural vivacity and boisterous 
habits, of his kind and generous heart, were 
daily related to us, while our schoolroom walls 
were covered with portraits of Prince Milan 
in his first boy’s dress, of King Milan at the 
age of eight in top boots, of King Milan in 


Servian costume, and, finally, in the uniform 
of a Servian general. But Miss Allen left 
him at an early age, and he then passed 
into the hands of professors. He was 
quick - witted, handsome, and clever, but 
very much spoilt ; well aware, besides, that 
his destiny was not like that of his cousins. 
One day we were walking in the streets of 
Bucharest—Miss Allen and myself. I was 
then a girl of about thirteen, in all the 
bashful glory of dawning teens, and thought 
little of the fact that my governess’s pupil 
was then paying a visit to our country and 
our King, when the whirl of a long row of 
carriages, the patter of hoofs, the glittering 
array of a cavalry escort attracted our atten- 
tion. We were in front of the palace, and, as 
is usual on such occasions, a crowd of curious 
gazers had assembled to see the Royal guest 
enter. King Milan’s equipage stopped in front 
of the flight of steps, and he seemed about to 
enter the palace when all at once he turned 
abruptly round, pushed aside the throng of 
officers gathered round him, and, making his 
way towards us, bowed and said, “Are you 
not Miss Allen? I am sure you are. I 
could not mistake your face, even after so 
many years. I have never forgotten you and 
how you took me to Baneaza, and how I 
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clung to you because they had told me such 
terrible wolf stories, and I was so afraid the 
wolf would come and spring upon me.” 

King Milan was tall, robust, broad 
shouldered, and as he spoke his young face 
flushed, while between his sentences he bit 
his lips and scarcely waited for an answer. 
The white feather of his high military casque 
threw a soft shadow on his face—there 
were fun, good-humour, and happiness in 
his eyes. This was my first vision of him, 
and later on, amid rumours of his dashing 
career, his imprudent actions, his growing 
cruelty and love of money, I could but 
think of him as I had seen him that day, 
doing one of those little acts of spontaneous 
kindness and courtesy which cast a lustre on 
a monarch’s life more surely than other more 
brilliant deeds. 

The second time I met King Alexander's 
father was in Carlsbad, the very year before 
his death. So much of the glamour and joy 
of youth had died out of his features and 
bearing that I should never have recognised 
him had not my parents, with whom he was 
well acquainted, and who had often spoken to 
me of his charm of manner, pointed out to 
me the still stalwart figure as he walked 
towards us between the trees of the park, 
where we were seated, taking our afternoon 
café au lait, as is the habit in Bohemia. He 
approached and, in a quiet, smiling way, 
immediately asked to be introduced to me. 
He began a conversation on literature and 
art in which, after some remarks which 
showed that the King was a keen connoisseur 
of books, especially poetry, the talk quickly 
turned to more particular topics, on the 
politics of our respective countries, and 
finally on the tedium of the life of a King. 
With a short ironical laugh he alluded to all 
the shams and tricks of the position, saying : 
“You cannot imagine how delighted I should 
feel to be perfectly free. It has always been 
my dream to lead an independent life, and | 
have enough Roumanian blood in my veins 
to have even regretted not being able 
to live in gay and lively Bucharest, and 
to roll through its populated streets at 
the brisk pace of your excellent horses. 
I shall never be rid of the trouble 
and annoyance which are brought upon an 
individual by his connection with a throne, 
even now that I have succeeded in getting 
rid of my position. I shall always be tied to 
it because of Sacha—I mean my son, the 
King.” His voice softened and the twinkle 
in the pleasant eye grew tender. “ He is a 
clever boy, but as short-sighted mentally as 
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he is in the material sense—and he is almost 
blind, you know. He has to use the strongest 
glasses you can think of. He is too good 

he loves to trust people—he hates to distrust, 
which I do not ; and in our Servian realm I 
would not trust any man when he had once 
crossed my threshold, even though he were 
my best friend. Then Sacha has_ been 
brought up in such a singular way ; so spoilt 
on the one hand, so roughly treated on the 
other. It was somewhat hard on him ‘to 


be deprived first of his mother, then of 
artificiel (‘an artificial 


myself—un orphelin 
orphan’) I some- 
times call him, 
poor little one. 
But the people 
love him well. 
They have seen 
him grow up under 
their eyes, they 
have watched him 
as he became every 
day more like them 
and unlike me. 
Faugh! What a 
life would be his 
if he knew, as I 
how one is 
obliged to keep 
awake for nights 
to plan, to un- 
ravel intrigues !” 
For a few seconds 
King Milan’s good- 
humoured smile 
vanished, his eyes 
took on a more 
hawkish expres- 
sion, and lines of 
bitterness and 
strong decision 
curled about his 
mouth. But the 
smile soon re- 
irned and the 
talk turned into 
nother channel. 
All that evening I could speak of nothing 
ut the ex-King’s charm and easy erudition, 
nd again all the evil legends and all the 
hirl of gossip and slander which had floated 
n my presence whenever his name was 
nentioned vanished completely. The next 
lay, as I was sitting in the hotel garden, I 
oticed the same tall form among the trees, 
\ot far from the bench where I was sitting. 
King Milan, after having sent in his card to 
he hotel, took a seat near mine. He did not 
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l HAVE MET. 

perceive me and remained plunged in 
reverie—one of those sad moods which often 
overtake human creatures when in presence of 
their own souls. A creeping sense of de- 
pression had fallen upon him. His broad 
hand let the thick walking-stick fall unlifted 
upon the gravel. He had taken off, his 
broad-brimmed hat, and there was so much 
sadness gathered on his forehead that an un- 
conscious movement of pity struck my heart, 
and I sat as still as possible for fear of disturb- 
ing the day-dream of that care-stricken man. 

Perhaps at that hour some presentiment, 
some fear for the 
future of his be- 
loved son Sacha, 
the bereaved young 
King, at Belgrade, 
far from father and 
mother ; perhaps 
some shadow of 
his own approach- 
ing end had fallen 
upon that stalwart 
being, who had 
loved enjoyment, 
revelry, and money 
so well. . 

The servant re- 
turned to tell “the 
gentleman ” that 
the persons he 
desired to see were 
not at home. With 
a weary gesture the 
ex-King rose. In 
the broad avenue 
he resumed his 
easy gait. When 
I went up to our 
apartment I found 
his simple card, 
“Count de Ta- 
kovo,” on the tray, 
and thought no 
more of that after- 
noon’s impression 
till the day when I 
heard of his untimely end at Vienna, when 
he had so passionately desired the presence 
of his beloved Sacha, the ungrateful son who 
did not come. 

As to my first meeting with Queen Nathalie, 
it took place a very little time after her 
divorce, when she paid a visit to our Court. 
We all went to the station to witness her 
arrival, as she was to us more especially 
interesting and attractive because she did not 
belong to a Royal family, and, through her 
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mother, is related to a great number of 
Roumanian families. Her husband’s relatives 
never spoke very kindly of her, and in the long 
run we had taken the habit of considering 
her as a most arrant upstart, who had always 
endeavoured to convince everyone that birth 
and not good looks and good luck had 
brought her to the position she enjoyed. 
Then rumours of her ambitious designs, her 
desire to make the Servians detest their 
King, and, finally, to take his place upon 
the throne, besides petty&anecdotes about 
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ful velvet-black eyes of the Queen were full 
of tears. Though of an aspect somewhat 
heavy and massive, she was then an appari 
tion of exultant beauty and health. But 
in every step and gesture even a casual 
observer could detect a singular mixture of 
tremor and resolution, the fear of losing an 
atom of her dignity, yet the anxiety to appear 
perfectly at her ease ; a terrible difficulty in 
discovering the exact measure of condescen- 
sion and familiarity which a Queen is 
called upon to distribute, and the certainty 
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her pretensions, which spread like wild 
fire, caused the repudiated Queen to be 
considered with more curiosity than com- 
miseration. Alone our King had stood by 
her, and always referred to the great tact and 
courtesy with which she had received him at 
Belgrade. So he would now, in her days of 
woe, do his best to show her kindness and 
regard. When, as the train came in, the ex- 
Queen, who was tasting the bitter cup of 
misfortune, saw the Sovereign of the land 
waiting for her on the platform, she showed 
a glow of triumph and of gratitude. As he 
went up and offered her his arm, the beauti 


QUEEN NATHALIE (ON THE LEFT}—QUEEN DRAGA (STANDING ON THE RIGHT). 
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that this thought was ever in her mind, 
“T am a Queen; I must act and feel 
and speak like a Queen.” She wore a 
dress of black satin, thickly studded with jet 
stars and pearls. Her admirable raven locks 
waved on her shoulders and even round her 
neck at every movement of her head. Her 
complexion, of a creamy hue and yet rosy, 
one of the loveliest I have ever seen, gave 
her the aspect of a sturdy mountain deity, 
a fairy made of less ethereal essence than 
fairies are usually imagined to _ possess, 
because a creature who lives in a land of 
clouds and tempests must needs represent 
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strength and valour. Thus Queen Nathalie 
gave the impression of being some wild 
goddess of rocks and moors. But the 
mystery that education and, maybe, heredity 
bestows —the je ne sais guot which makes 
Queens and duchesses and those happy few 
who are Queens without ever approaching 
a throne and duchesses without wearing a 
coronet—was not 
present to render 
the Balkan beauty 
a distinct type of 
grandeur and mis- 
fortune. I cannot 
but remember 
what a great writer 
once said: “ It re- 
quires much in- 
telligence on the 
part of an un- 
fortunate woman 
to wear her mis- 
fortunes like a 
diadem and her 
tears like acrown.” 
And that sort of 
intelligence 
Queen Nathalie 
never possessed, 
although her 
virtue is perfect 
and her heart 
tender. 

When, for in- 
stance, she en- 
tered the big 
drawing - room at 
the Castel Polesch 
at Sinaia by the 
side of our own 
Queen “ Carmen 
Sylva,” great was the difference visible. The 
Royal lady, from her infancy accustomed to 
play the part of a public personage, could do 
so without the slightest effort, and always 
succeeded in effacing her personality in her 
desire to draw out the soul and thoughts 
of those to whom she _ spoke. . Queen 
Nathalie spoke only of herself, her ideas 
about Servia, its inhabitants, the army, 
the Sovereigns whom she had met ; and in 
those hours of conversation the one awful 
mistake of all her life was conspicuous to our 
eyes—a mistake which made us readily 
understand why her great qualities, her purity 
and good intentions, had all proved useless. 
(Queen Nathalie, unlike every other Queen, 
has insisted upon treating her private affairs, 
her disputes with her husband, her dis- 
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pleasure at being forsaken for another, as 
affairs of State. 

After the official luncheon both the 
Queens retired to the Oriental room of the 
castle, where I was summoned to join them. 
The chamber was fragrant with the odour of 
flowers, and the sound of the mountain 
torrent was borne in upon the sultry air. 
We had left the 
doors open, and 
the dazzling hght 
kindled a fire of 
golden rays in its 
reflection from 
the walls, which 
were hung with 
richly - embroid- 
ered silks, while 
round the seats 
flashed gold and 
silver arrows. 

Queen Nathalie 
in her black dress 
formed a contrast 
to the luxurious 
display of Asiatic 
pomp. “Carmen 
Sylva’s” sweet 
countenance and 
soft white Rou- 
manian garb 
seemed like a 
flake of whiteness 
fallen from West- 
ern skies into a 
room worthy of 
the dreams of the 
Arabian Nights. 
Queen Nathalie 
played nervously 
with her fan, at a 
loss at first how to engage in the conversa- 
tion. Then all at once, as if moved by an 
irresistible impulse, she said: “I have had 
no letter from Sacha this morning. I am so 
thankful to spend this day of anxiety with 
your Majesty. When I am by myself I can 
do nothing but walk to and fro and weep.” 

“* Does the child write to you every day ?” 
said our Queen, gently; “that is a great 
consolation.” 

“ Every day ? 


Oh, no, only once a week ; 
but this is the day when the letter ought to 


have come. I live all the days of the week 
in expectation of this day.” Then she 
stopped and said: “ May I shut the door ? 
The dreadful light is so trying to my eyes.” 

I had foréstalled the poor Queen’s gesture, 
and as the door closed the walls and furniture 
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sank into a haze of reddish, sleepy splendour ; 
the glory of the summer day, the sense of 
joy, were shut out, and the torrent was heard 
no more. Our Queen took up the last 
words: “You expect—you wait. Oh, do 
not weep, so long as you have something to 
wait for, something to look forward to.” 

“ Look,” said Queen Nathalie, “ here is my 
boy at the age of seven, and here he is as he 
looks now ; a fine fellow, and so fond of me. 
I am afraid they may teach him to hate me 

teach him to be hard and selfish, and a 
coward. Oh, what do we desire our sons to 
become !—what heroes and what saints !” 

“ As a hero he would die young,” answered 
Queen Elizabeth. “ As a saint he would go 
through much suffering before he became a 
saint. Wish him only to be a good man. 
All human joy comes from goodness.” 

“But he will be a King—a grand and 
striking figure.” 

“ Alas!” said “Carmen Sylva,” “is it not 
the grandest, the most striking thing on 
earth to be a good King in a quiet way? 
Do you hope to see him again soon?” 

“Oh, yes, perhaps ; but I shall never, 
never have him to myself again. He will 
never be my own Sacha again.” 

“ A Queen’s child does not belong to the 


Queen, but to the people, who will tend and 
cherish him ; and to fate, and to God.” 
“Yes, to the people, to fate, to God,” 


echoed Queen Nathalie. And no presenti- 
ment crossed her brow as she lifted up her 
head with determination. 

The second time I saw the Queen of Servia 
was at a garden-party in Paris—one of those 
assemblies which are but a pretence to show 
off spring toilettes and listen to pleasant 
music. The big drawing-room windows 
opened on to the lawn, where in the middle 
of a group of ladies I recognised Queen 
Nathalie, and even found that she was little 
altered, though that air of heaviness had now 
settled upon her and the rosy tint of her 
complexion had been replaced by a more 
vivid hue. She looked more depressed and 
more dignified than in Koumania. 

I took a chair out on to the terrace and 
watched the gay scene. I had to wait for 
some friends who had given me an appoint- 
ment there. Two ladies drew their chairs 
close to the spot where I was seated. One 
of them, a Frenchwoman, bowed ; while the 
other, whom I did not know, turned her back 
upon me. She wore a simple grey serge 
dress, and immediately she spoke I recog- 
nised the long, trailing accent of Russians 
when they speak the French language. It 
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was Madame Draga Maschin, afterwards 
the ill-starred Queen ; and though at the 
time I did not know*her, yet unwittingly | 
became interested in her, and was even 
wishing for an opportunity of seeing her face 
when the words struck me, pronounced in the 
sing-song tones: “ Z marry! Oh, I could not 
dream of such a thing. I am an old woman” 

a low laugh accompanied the words—“ |] 
have finished with Satan and his pomps. 
Besides, no one ever takes any notice of me.” 

A mute protestation came from the other 
lady, and then the insinuating voice went on. 
“Tam not-a coquette, nor a flirt, nor any of 
those horrid amusing things! My sole ambi 
tion is centred on one thought—to please 
her.” And she pointed to the spot on the 
lawn where Queen Nathalie was standing. 

“ And you spend a pleasant life ?” 

“Yes ; but a very quiet one. I have been 
so unhappy, so misunderstood, so ill-used by 
my husband’s family since his death that | 
only sigh after repose. Biarritz is restful, and 
the Queen is so good that I have become 
very much attached to her. I am more than 
a lady-in-waiting.” I heard again that low, 
rippling laugh which betrayed a strong per 
sonality, though the words tried to deny and 
veil it. “I am sometimes even lady’s maid. 
I love to comb her beautiful black hair ; and 
then we relate our lives to each other. She 
also has suffered. How horrible, oh, how 
horrible, it must be to be a Queen! How 
can any sensible woman envy a Queen?” 

“Hush!” and the other lady whispered in 
her companion’s ear and the stranger turned 
brusquely round in her chair and looked me 
full in the face. Her countenance was well 
calculated to charm, though not to command 
attention; the features, though delicate, 
lacked refinement, and there was about the 
nose a deficiency of classical lines, while the 
mouth twitched in a nervous way as if moved 
to smile without the courage to do so. The 
glossy black hair waved round a low forehead 
where furrows were already settled, traced 
not by age but by stern, resolute thought and 
action, The eyes and eyebrows alone were 
perfect and spoke of an Oriental hours 
power. They had a vacant gaze, as if fixed 
upon a far-off vision, yet when they fixed 
themselves upon the present scene-they shot 
a gleam of resolution and authority. The 
figure was frail and the manner unassuming. 
The gaze that rested upon my face was soon 
withdrawn, and the conversation began again 
in the same strain. 

Madame Draga Maschin again described 
the sorrows of her life and the thousand 
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details of Queen Nathalie’s goodness to her, 
while twilight was slowly creeping over the 
Parisian garden, and an atmosphere of peace 
settled around us—the hum of lively voices 
and the strains of military music, servants 
gliding about laden with trays bearing fruit, 
ices, and wines, the light touch of the sleepy 
sun falling upon the muslin draperies and 
scarfs, all inclined to soothe the senses with 
an hour of lulled content. 

“Oh, we are so happy in France,” resumed 
Madame Draga, as 
she took a glass of 
champagne and dain- 
tily raised it to her 
lips. “I would 
never go to Servia 
again if I could 
help it.” 

** But who, or what, 
could oblige you to 
go to that nasty 
country again ?” 

“Oh, it is not 
nasty; it is my 
country ; but I have 
enemies there, 
whereas here every- 
one loves me. But 
you understand the. 
Queen is such a 
devoted mother. 
She will one day 
desire to see more 
of her son than she 
does at Biarritz, 
where he comes only 
for a short time. 
She will return to 
Belgrade, and then 
I shall have to accompany her, and if she 
settles there—oh, then, farewell flirtations ; 
farewell all hopes of marriage. But 1 
won't marry again; I am too old and 
plain, and I don’t flirt. Besides, I suppose 
I should have even forgotten my native 
language. I am getting so cosmopolitan 
that, only think, the young King, when he 
came to Biarritz this summer, discovered 
that there were many words in Servian 
I did not understand, and he laughed—he 
teased me.” 

“What is he like, the young King?” 

“Not good -looking—-a child still in 
thoughts and manners—very plain even, one 
may call him, and so short-sighted. We tried 
to teach him to dance, but he looked as 
awkward as a bear dancing on red coals. A 
young savage, too—he does not know how to 
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bow, how to speak to a lady. But then he is 
young—quite a child. He asked me to waltz 
with him because he dared not trust himself 
to do it with any of the other ladies present. 
Now, you know, I do not dance ; I have not 
danced for years. I said to the King, ‘ Sire, 
I am too old to waltz,’ but the Queen in- 
sisted on my guiding her son through the 
difficulties of the dance. But the King 
made a false step; he almost fell, and I 
am sure we made everyone laugh.” 

“Then, if you do 
not like dancing, if 
you do not like flirt- 
ing, if you do not 
like the idea of 


, 


marrying again, what 
you do 


is there 
like ?” 

“My Queen, and 
a peaceful life by 
her side, and many 
other things: music, 
for instance — mili- 
tary music. There 
is something so un- 
restrained, so 
powerful, in military 
music. Just listen 
to the band—it is 
just playing—let us 
look at the pro- 
gramme. Oh! Schu- 
mann, is it? I dote 
upon Schumann.” 

Draga now had 
risen. She was of 
middle stature, and 
rested a small, well- 
gloved hand on the 
marble balustrade of the terrace. Night 
was setting in, and on the delicate fea- 
tures a low streak of red light lingered as 
the sinking sun sent a last farewell from 
among the distant trees. Behind the slight 
tulle veil a smile flitted across the curving 
lips, paled by the sudden chillness of the 
hour. Again into the eyes that look of 
vacant fixity had entered, and they appeared 
to gaze far, far into the future—far, far into 
the depths of the blood-red sun. 

The languid Schumann melody came 
ebbing at our feet like the waters of a melo- 
dious sea, and the fated woman listened to 
the same music that on the supreme morning 
of her life sounded through the avenues and 
gardens around the palace when, after the 
madness of despair and useless struggle, the 
Royal pair lay stark and cold, 
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I. 

SPINDLE-SHANKED, 
down - looking black orderly 
came through the dust and 
glare of the cooling afternoon 
with a note bidding us to the 
tent of the local Intelligence 
Officer. At our entry he raised his weary eyes 
from a jumble of notes and sketches which 
lay on a packing-case between his knees. 

“Good afternoon ; I am very glad to see 
you ”—his nod included us both. “You 
came in this morning, I hear.” Without 
waiting for an answer he went on: “ More 
work for you, Mr. Tammers, very much in 
your own line. How long 
will it take you to get to 
Salmai ?” 

Tammers considered a 
moment. “Six days.” 

“Ah! I had calculated 
eight.” He referred to 
the map hanging over his 
forearm. “So much the 
better. You'll be likely 
to find it devolves into 
a matter of minutes at 
the end. I am bound to 
tell you that it is really a 
desperate business, and 
that under your contract 
with the Government you 
are at liberty to decline to 
undertake it.” 

Tammers only nodded. 

“You must know, then, 
that a convoy of 
and ammunition started a 
month ago for Mahoran, 
one of our outposts,” Cap- 
tain Porter shook out the 
map and laid a finger upon 
it: “There. The officer in 
command is Captain Carew. 
Including a few details for 
the companies at Mahoran, 
his escort is composed chiefly of Soudanese. 
As matters stood when he started, he should 
have been able to push through without 
much trouble. But developments have taken 
place that bear against his chance very 
seriously. There is a Loobela chief down 
south named Murrai. Not very long ago he 
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declared himself our good friend. But he 
was always a man to reckon with for good or 
evil. As long as the route to the slave-market 
of Omdurman was open he throve. But when 
Omdurman fell his sources of wealth dropped. 
He is an able fellow for an Equatorial black, 
and he lost no time in looking about for 
some new method of raising the wind. In 
the nick of time Grimm got hold of him.” 

A rather significant nod from Tammers 
emphasized this fact as a serious complica 
tion. 

“Grimm, I must tell you, has for some 
time past been egging on Murrai to raid the 
neighbouring tribes and create a kingdom. 


“ PORTER FLATTENED OUT A NEW AREA OF THE MAP.” 


He has also been at his old game of gun 
running. This time he has got together a 
number of Lee-Metfords, and passed them 
in over the southern border to Murrai. He 
then tried to run ammunition to match.” 
Porter flattened out a new area of the map. 
“You see, he could not reach Murrai’s 
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territory without crossing ours. They ran 
the rifles through all right, but we had a 
hint in time to enable us to seize the cart- 
ridges. So there was Murrai with his Lee- 
Metfords in hand, but no ammunition. He 
has been sore with us since we opposed his 
annexing Bogwe ; so to pay us out and at 
the same time to provide himself with the 
cartridges he wants he has dropped across 
here—to cut off and raid Carew’s convoy. 
Murrai has taken a strong force and must be 
well on his way by now. The solitary effort 
we can make, to help him, m the time at our 
disposal,*is to send him a warning. Can 
you get through with it ?” 

Tammers went carefully over a document 
with dates and distances and general infor- 
mation. At last he raised his head. 

“T can try, sir.” 

“ Excellent.” Porter lay back in his chair 
and looked at Tammers with a kindly eye of 
respect. 

“We'll start within the hour, sir, 
Anson and I,” Tammers added. 

Whatever my private notions may have 
been, the air with which Tammers spoke 
would have infused pluck into the heart of 
a rabbit. 

So the business was settled and Tammers 


Mr. 


went off to look to our equipment and to 
arrange for relays of horses or camels on our 


route as far as such were obtainable. Porter 
asked me to wait while he looked out some 
letters that had arrived for me from England. 

“Have you ever met Carew ?” he asked, as 
he glanced through a pack of letters, handling 
them dexterously. “ He’s a fine fellow. He 
was very keen about this trip, because he 
thought he’d get some shooting. Poor chap! 
He’d only been married about three weeks to 
a charming girl when he left home. There 
you are.” 

He joined me at the tent-door, and we 
watched the solid figure of Tammers dis- 
appear across the level sunlight. 

“Wonderful man, Tammers,” he said, as 
he offered me a cigar. “Quite a privilege to 
ride with him. I envy your luck, Anson. 
I’m glad he came into camp to-day, though 
the odds are heavily against his success. But 
if anyone could carry this thing through, 
it would be the man who caught Ibn Farag, 
and came safe out of the Colihari disaster. 
Of course, I understand you are practically 
Tammers’ pupil,” he added, with a courteous 
smile ; “you cannot hope to rival him yet.” 

“Nor ever!” I declared promptly. “Tam- 
mers’ belief in me only goes to prove one 


of his main characteristics. He has a genius 
Vol. xxvi.—43, 
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for finding out the good points of a friend 
and an enemy’s weak ones.” 

“They say, you know, that he always lies 
up to windward of his trail, and can smell 
his enemy coming down it.” 

I disclaimed this marvellous attainment on 
Tammers’ part, but I related one or two of 
the experiences through which he had led me, 
and which did not fall far short of the 
incredible—his unaccountable ability to find 
his way by day or night, his instinctive power 
of discerning danger, and his resource in 
eluding it. 

Porter was immensely interested. 

“T’m afraid he’ll need all his qualifications 


. to reach Carew,” he said. “The Loobelas are a 


hunting tribe and understand scouting pretty 
well, I’m told. Then there is Grimm, 
remember, behind Murrai.” 

I confessed my entire ignorance of Grimm. 

“We have cause to know him, unfor- 
tunately. He was trained, it seems, in 
some European army, and he is always 
ready to give the benefit of his military 
knowledge to any native he happens to be 
backing at the moment. Equatoria is always 
spoiling for battle. And it is Grimm’s busi- 
ness to foment discontent among the native 
peoples, for directly a row begins he can sell 
his guns and ammunition at fancy prices. 
That is, in fact, how he makes his pile.” 

“ Murrai and his kind appear to take the 
form of a recurrent epidemic in these 
regions,” I remarked. 

“We have a good number of tribes hang- 
ing on to us down here, and every one of 
them is restless,” Porter replied. “Then the 
ingredients for a disturbance are simple—a 
child of Africa with some power of leading 
his fellows, brains enough to boom himself, 
and a treasury easy to come by, of rewards 
to be gained in this world and paid in the 
next. So there you have the makings of an 
expensive little campaign thrust upon your 
hands.” 

“Grimm is the poison-bag you ought to 
prick,” I remarked, with the facile criticism 
of the bystander. 

“T confess that idea has struck some of 
us,” admitted Porter, drily. “ Perhaps we 
may manage it some day. Meanwhile your 
friend Tammers may for this time succeed in 
saving more lives than can readily be com- 
puted, and incidentally half a million of 
money. A war is never cheap. If Murrai 
gets his head over this, we shall inevitably 
have one. With niggers it is always the 
initial success that scores.” 

A little later Porter bade us good-bye. 
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“ Take care of yourselves,” he said, cheerily ; 
“and give my best compliments to Carew.” 

“We've some hard riding before us, 
Anson,” said Tammers, as we set off. “ After 
we cross the big river into the zone of 
hostility we must go afoot, and I’m much 
mistaken if we don’t have a tussle with Mrs. 
Africa, as well as Murrai. When she puts her 
back into it she can knock a man out, you 
know. Between bad country and black-bad 
savages, we're likely to have our hands full. 
And I’d wish to say now, Anson, that there’s 
no one in boots to-day I'd rather have with 
me than you.” 

I looked at Tammers. Yes, he meant it 
meant it with his whole heart! I grew hot 
and eager under the implied praise. I asked 
whether he thought we could overtake the 
convoy. 

“With luck, perhaps, but it’s going to be a 
tough job—one of the toughest,” he answered. 
“ Every day we shall get deeper into danger, 
and the last twenty miles’ll be the worst.” 

I suggested that we held one trump, since 
Murrai could have no idea of our errand. 

“He'll be apt to guess at it. He'll guess 
that Porter’ll send the hardest riders he can 
get hold of after Carew to warn him if 
possible. We aren’t the first to be put on the 
track.” 

“ No!” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“The camelman I got our mounts from 
said he was sorry he couldn’t give us any 
better than these, because the black scout, 
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Jisru, had gone off on the swiftest riding 
camel he had a couple or three days ago.” 

“Why in the world did not Porter tell u 
that ?” 

“Porter knows his business. He want 
each of us to think we’re the only hope of 
that convoy.” 

By this time the sun had gone down, and 
the wind of evening came sauntering across 
Africa. I can recall the moment, the drab 
sand, the patches of low camel-scrub, and th: 
glorious feeling a man carries away with him 
at the outset of an adventure as worth whik 
as was ours. Add my companionship with 
Tammers, the great scout, whose doings 
never lost for me the zest of newness and 
romance, and you will see that even African 
perils of the most violent kind carry with 
them some fragments of compensation. 

We spoke of many things in the early 
part of that ride, for our hearts came together 
as men’s hearts will who have their faces set 
towards the same great object. To save the 
convoy, and we knew not how many lives, as 
a further result! My spirit warmed in me as 
we rode on out of the wonderful short 
African twilight into the yet more wonderful 
African night. It was an hour worth living 
thirty years to taste, far outweighing a genera 
tion of commonplace existence. 

Then I came to a knowledge of Tammers’ 
notion of hard riding. We hurried forward, 
in the saddle eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. Steady, remorseless, man-killing 

riding on whatever came to 
hand at the different 
we passed, sometimes camels, 
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sometimes country-bred ponies. My world 
contracted. I scarcely seemed to be active 
and doing so much as enduring, with blessed 
breaks of midday sleeps and the first ten 
minutes after a change of mounts, when the 
difference of action gave one a brief savour 
of heaven. 

For the rest, the journey lasted seven days, 
but to my apprehension it appeared more 
like an unbroken spread of one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours punctuated by commas of 
meals, alarms, snatches of sleep, flying game, 
mirages by day, and cool gusts of wind from 
the shadows that sunset dropped upon our 
path. At length in the heart of one night 
we came to a river, a hundred yards wide or 
more, winding shrunken under the stars. 

Tammers pulled rein. “ Here’s_ the 
boundary,” he said. “Across the river we 
must go afoot, our animals can do no more. 
We may come on the enemy any day. And 
now the real work begins.” 

“Real work ?” I groaned, in spirit. Tam- 
mers sat there in the saddle, firm as destiny, 
his strange, steel-coloured eyes still retaining 
their alert sparkle in spite of our prolonged 
exertions. His hand pointed to the dim sea 
of bush beyond the tortuous line of the river. 

“ Going on?” I questioned, dolefully. 

“No; we'll rest first.” 

I thanked Heaven audibly. 

“You see, Anson, we shall need all our 
senses unblunted to escape Murrai’s scouts.” 

After that we slept the glorious sleep of 
utter weariness. 

At dawn, after bathing in the river and 
changing our clothes, at least to a limited 
extent, we sat down to a good square meal, 
during which Tammers further explained to 
me the difficulties of our undertaking. Per- 
haps I had never before fully realized what 
l'ammers’ life had been. The fate of the 
doomed convoy, as well as that of the 
remote post of Mahoran, depended on the 
unsupported exertions of the iron, subtle man 
at my side. He alone could save them. And 
this was no isolated event in his career. 
Uncounted times he must have risked his 
life for others in the same way. No band 
played him into action, no human eye 
followed his splendid feats of courage ; but 
if there is justice in England, surely the 
names of such as he cannot be suffered to 
pass into nothingness. 

“Tammers,” I said, aloud, “ you should 
have some reward, some recognition for all 
this.” 

“ Five shillings a day,” he replied, “nothing 
to grumble at—it’s the Government bargain. 
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But I dropped into a good thing once, when 
I led an expedition for Rhodes. That man’s 
heavy tonnage ali through, Anson. Besides, 
he gave me a rifle with a silver plate and what 
he thought of me cut on it. I’m prouder of 
that rifle than I could tell you, Anson.” 

“You're not using it?” I said. 

“T shouldn’t like to lose that gun. It’s in 
safe keeping. This,” he touched his Colt 
carbine, “is good enough for Mrs. Africa to 
loot, if—if anything happens. No, Anson, I 
wouldn’t risk the other here.” He finished 
his food meditatively ; then added, “ ‘There’s 
more difference than you’d think between 
‘Well done’ and a clap on the back and 
‘Here’s your wages. Good-evening.’ Not 
that I have anything to complain of. If the 
military authorities want a scout they always 
send for me.” 

He stood up and plunged forthwith into 
careful directions for the coming march. 
Under his superintendence I greased my feet, 
and, renewed and invigorated, we went down 
to the river’s brink and crossed it by some 
shallows. ‘Tammers at once zigzagged to 
find the trail of the convoy, and, having dis- 
covered it, we took a parallel line about half a 
mile to the leeward. From the first the going 
was heavy. We had left the sand behind 
us, and by the third day matters grew worse. 
Heavy rain had been falling—the soaked 
earth clung to our feet ; it breathed up steam 
into the languid air, and absorbed our 
energies like a sponge. We followed the 
track of the convoy to the edges of swamps, 
where no swamps had been at the date of 
its passing, and frequently before we could 
pick up the route again we had to skirt long 
miles of oozing marsh. 

The many delays were heartbreaking when 
one knew that ahead there in the mysterious 
distances was the convoy of unsuspecting 
men, marching and sleeping, sleeping and 
marching, through the fever-stricken land ; 
while behind them treacherous savages dogged 
their steps, creeping nearer and nearer day 
by day. 

Sometimes we touched upon one of the 
convoy’s deserted camps—a poor entrench- 
ment of thorns, strewn with empty tins, a 
bottle or two, the vague litter left by human 
occupation, which has a power to distress and 
repel that Nature in her most slovenly moods 
never can inflict upon us. The dead bodies 
of transport animals and more than one 
hastily-made grave beside the path seemed 
to me to betoken that the harrying of the 
convoy had begun. 

“No,” said Tammers, his eyes on the 
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ground, “it’s not Murrai. It’s only Mrs. 
Africa taking her usual toll.” 

We now advanced more cautiously than 
ever. ‘Tammers, with his hundred tricks of 
camp-craft, knew that the enemy’s scouts 
were close ahead, if not around us. He had 
spent his life matched with savages, and had 
well learnt his lesson of fighting them on 
their own ground and with their own 


weapons of swift sense and cunning ruse. 
Yet I could not but recollect that let him 
make a single mistake of sight and hearing, 
fail but once in judgment or resource, and 
his own life with the many others hanging 
upon it must be paid in penalty. 


Il. 

one evening came our first brush 
with the enemy. ‘Tammers and I were 
moving along as much under cover as 
possible, when a herd of large animals, some 
species of antelope, I think, dashed out from 
a line of forest a little to our left. The next 
second I was pulled backwards into the 
heart of the thicket by Tammers. I knew 
enough to lie still, very still, with a batch of 
stinging flies on the back of my neck. 

The antelopes halted once, staring back 
into the trees from which they had emerged, 
then fled out of sight. 

“That means the enemy’s scouts,” whis 
pered Tammers. 

I peered fruitlessly through the scrub. 

“Working there to the west. 
antelopes winded them.” 

Then I perceived why we had so persis 
tently travelled to leeward of the convoy’s 
route, at any rate one of the reasons, that 
animals, disturbed by people following on the 
trail, and heading down wind in our direction, 
might bring us warning of danger. 

Suddenly ‘Tammers’ figure grew rigid at my 
side. Then I saw, to my alarm, that he was 
gazing at a patch of high grass through which 
we had lately passed. 

“Wait here, Anson,” Tammers said. He 
was crawling off, when he turned. “One 
thing, Anson, if you do come hand-to-hand 
with a tribesman, who carries a club, remem 
ber he’s sure to feint at your head, and then 
try to bash in your kneecap before you can 
recover yourself. You must prevent that, you 
know.” 

I promised to do my utmost to avoid any 
such deplorable occurrence, and ‘Tammers 
disappeared. 

I turned to watch the spot from whence 
danger threatened. At first I could perceive 
nothing unusual. Then I made out a darkish 
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patch of film that was travelling mysteriously 
over the grass. Had it not been moving I 
should not have seen it. Before long it 
resolved itself into a hovering column of 
flies edging gradually towards me. My heart 
jumped into my mouth. ‘Tammers’ keener 
vision had detected them far away, and read 
the story they told of foes upon our track. 

I glanced nervously up at the busy legions 
of my own bodyguard. Surely the enemy’s 
scouts had marked me by the same means. 
But I had underrated ‘Tammers’ capacity 
for minute precaution. <A friendly bough 
screened my tormentors from the eyes of our 
trackers. 

After this, swift and dramatic, an episode 
of war passed before my eyes. I saw a figure 
creeping slowly through the thinning edges 
of the grass. ‘Then a second. And a third. 
The third was Tammers. At the instant I 
caught sight of him he was springing upon 
the back of the tribesman in front of him. 
The man sank as Tammers struck. The 
first negro turned at the sound. I saw him 
lunge forward with his spear. But Tammers 
leapt aside, catching up and flinging a handful 
of dust in his opponent’s eyes. ‘The negro 
made a savage rush, but the sand had blinded 
him. He passed Tammers. The next 
moment his companion’s spear, hurled by 
‘Tammers, drove heavily into his back 
between the shoulders. I heard the dry 
grass crack and rustle under his fall. 

As Tammers dragged one body after the 
other into cover I joined him. “ War is a 
brutal game,” he said. 

The fellow with the spear-thrust was dead, 
but the other, a big, muscular negro, with 
huge, protruding lips, and a skin of polished 
jet, lay as if asleep with no mark of violence 
or blood upon him. He was the blackest 
human being I have ever seen. 

“ He can’t be dead ?” I exclaimed. 

“Of course he isn't,” said Tammers. “ A 
blow that would fell an ox wouldn't 
more than a tap on a skull like this. 
served the Khalifa, I see.” 

“ How can you tell that?” 

Tammers turned up the man’s palm. Some 
characters were branded across it. 

“'That’s the mark of the Khalifa’s men. 
I've seen it before,” he remarked. “ This 
chap’s waved his spear in the market-place 
at Omdurman.” 

As soon as the tribesman began to show 
signs of coming to himself, ‘Tammers, taking 
off his own leather waist-strap, secured his 
arms. 


* All 


seem 


He's 


the troops of the Khalifa were 
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‘THE NEGRO MADE A SAVAGE RUSH.” 


branded in this way at one time,” Tammers 


went on. “ Daisy, here,” he touched the big 
shoulder that looked as if it had been black- 
leaded by a painstaking hand, “ must have 
broken away south and saved himself from 
half-a-dozen stricken fields.” 

By this time Daisy’s black 
open and rolled on us in a stare of sullen 


eyes were 
terror. 

“He’s nervous. The fate of prisoners 
taken in quarrels amongst themselves is 
usually ugly. I'll see what dialect he talks.” 

It took a little time to hit upon the tongue 
our prisoner knew, but soon Tammers was 
asking questions and he was gabbling voluble 
answers confidentially. Finally, to my sur- 
prise, T'ammers released him from the strap, 
and he took his upon the ground 
opposite to us. 

‘* Daisy, there, is a born fighter,” observed 
l'ammers, with an air of approval. “I asked 
him why he’d taken service with Murrai. 
He says he doesn’t know, but that life with- 
out fighting is like an ostrich egg laid out of 
season—has no possibilities, he means.” 

I asked what we were going to do with 
him. 


seat 


“ He’s our man now. 
I asked him if he minded 
whose side he was on. 
He said not, and seemed 
to think he’d rather like 
to fight against Murrai’s 

people, because 
there’s a man 
among them with 
a loincloth of 
spotted cotton he 
covets. He likes 
the notion of a 
little change.” 

I objected 
the ground that 
he would betray 
us if. he had the 
chance. 

“T think that’s 
all right,” an- 
swered ‘Tammers, 
mildly. His state- 
ment was never 
superlative, but 
always worth more 
than the actual 
wording implied. 
“T think not. I 
offered to enlist 
him in the Egyp- 
tian army at the 

usual pay —twopence halfpenny a day. 
He’s growing elated over the prospect of 
wealth like that. He says he can get fat and 
keep three wives on it. That'll keep him 
faithful, not to mention the loincloth he 
counts on wearing to-morrow or next day.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “are we so close 
on the convoy ?” 

“* Not so far off—as I said yesterday, when 
I went across to examine the trail. You 
remember there were flies still buzzing about 
that empty Swiss milk-tin. And the trail was 
pretty fresh, though the crossing tracks of the 
big-toed, flat feet of Murrai’s people were 
fresher. Near as the convoy is, though, we 
shall find it next to impossible to reach. The 
desperate part of the business is that, so far 
as the enemy’s ‘scouts can judge, Carew is 
still unsuspicious of being followed.” 

We were eating by this time, the black, 
squatted a few feet away, contentedly enjoy- 
ing his share. 

“Daisy tells me,” continued Tammers, 
“that Murrai has been letting Mrs. Africa 
play his game for him, waiting till fever and 
nerves knock the heart out of Carew’s 
fellows. The heavy rains have told on the 
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convoy, too. Now, Carew himself is down 
with malaria, and to-night Murrai hag arranged 
to rush the camp.” 

“Can’t we be in time?” 

“We're going to try, anyway. You see, 
it’s like this,” he made a little circle in the 
sand with his finger, “Carew’s got his en- 
trenchment in the open here, and on two 
of him—so—there’s cover in which 
Murrai’s ambushed some hundreds of his 
warriors. What with Carew being ill and the 
men disheartened, Murrai’s rush’ll finish them 
off as easy as bursting a poached egg.” 

“What are you going to do?” I exclaimed. 

Tammers was evidently thinking hard_and 
made no reply for some minutes. 

“We'll push on by-and-by and see what 
sort of cover that ambush is lying in,” he said 
at last, adding, with apparent inconsequence, 
“That rain was very local; we’re on the 
verge of a sun-dried region again.” 

I understood the bearing of this remark 
later in the day. 

The heat of noon was upon us, and 
Tammers advised me to sleep, as the next 
few hours might lay great demands upon 
our strength. I was awakened from uneasy 
dozing by a low sound, nasal, discordant, 
with quavering trills that set my teeth on 
Recollection came to me and I sat 


sides 


edge. 


up in a fright. 
It was Daisy chanting to himself as he 


sharpened his spear. ‘Tammers signed to 
him and the song sank away. 

“It was all about you and me, Anson,” 
Tammers enlightened me. “Told how the 
Father of Beards (that’s me, Anson, for you 
know how fast the bristles come if I don’t 
keep on the drag with the clippers) ”—he 
rubbed his rough chin and bullet-head regret- 
fully—“ and the Small One whom the Sun 
has Kissed (your nose is peeling, Anson) had 
caught him in the bush after magnificent 
deeds of valour. There was a lot of it and 
it ended with himself—safe in the loincloth 
and a much-married man.” 

Before sundown we pushed on, accom- 
panied by the square-shouldered savage. 
His conversion to our side may seem sudden 
to those without knowledge of the tribes who 
live within five degrees of the Equator, but 
there is nothing strange in it considered in 
the light of the historical fact that black 
battalions which fought for us at Omdurman 
contained many individuals who had long 
dwelt under the shadow of the Mahdi’s tomb 
and taken the field against Hicks, against 
Gordon, against Kitchener himself. So long as 
the warlike black gets his fighting, he cares in 
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no great measure under which banner he 
serves, and twopence halfpenny a day opens 
up matrimonial vistas of the most seductive 
kind. 

We made what haste we could to press 
forward. I have heard people talk of the 
excitements of gambling or big-game hunting, 
but for my own part I believe nothing on 
earth can equal the stimulation of going in 
company ‘with a man like Tammers on such 
an errand. 

I felt the nerve of life stir in me as we 
moved towards our objective with infinite 
caution, not in a bee-line, but a scout’s line, 
crouching one moment, creeping forward the 
next, evading keen ears and keen eyes, 
lulling sudden suspicion by some trick of 
camp-craft. More than once it seemed as 
if we must be discovered, and the game for 
ever lost. Twice we owed our escape to 
Daisy, who, giving himself out as a messenger 
from Murrai to the front, slipped with us at 
his heels through the gloom. 

We had been travelling some hours when 
on the crest of a ridge Tammers at length 
left me. We were now close upon the 
ambuscade of the tribesmen. While I waited 
the pallor of moonrise shot the eastern 
horizon, and the thin crescent of white light 
followed, giving me a dim vision of the 
convoy’s zareba, in the centre of an open 
piece of ground not much more than half a 
mile away. Between mé and it, however, 
stretched a thick belt of scrub and high 
grass. My first intimation of Tammers’ 
return was a whisper in my ear. 

“ This is going to be a touch-and-go sort 
of business. That bit of grass—it’s a mile 
long—is stiff with Murrai’s spearmen.” 

I stared blankly ahead. ‘“Can’t we make 
a dash for it ?” I said. 

“We can’t get through, and we can’t get 
round. Murrai’s putting weight into this 
blow. He has men enough down there to 
swamp the convoy twice over.” 

It was dreadful to be thus within sight of 
the camp, to see the tragedy fall out under 
our eyes and to be powerless. The picture of 
that bit of Africa lying hushed and mysterious 
beneath the cruel moon is with me yet. 
Tammers gripped my arm. 

“They're too many for us anyhow,” he 
said. “If we could warn the camp this 
minute we couldn’t save it. Murrai’s men 
will run in over it like a tide. But I’ve a 
dodge to try. The enemy being ambushed in 
dry stuff, like that grass—see ?” 

A few words unfolded his plan and sufficed 
for my instructions. Quickly I crept away to 
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windward. Beyond me somewhere was 
lammers, and beyond him again Daisy. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes joined the thousand 
ages of yesterday, and the first part of my 
work was done. 

Then away to my right a little curling 
orange snake seemed to leap up into the misty, 
heat-weary night and die. That was the 
beginning. I had scarcely breathed twice 
when tongues of flame were stealing up the 
long canes, and faster than I can write it the 
tinder-dry grass broke into lurid, living, 
swaying fire. The wind at our backs drove 


“* SCORCHED, SCARED, 
t furiously on. Great gouts of purple smoke 
bellied and belched in front of us. Like 
waves the flames rose, like waves crested with 
flying sparks, each doubling the power of the 
me that foreran it. Before it the grass gave 
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its scores of spear-gripping figures. The 
voice of the fire rose and roared as it rolled 
away from us, and in its wake we charged. 

I can hardly tell what followed. Some of 
Murrai’s men broke back, Tammers and I 
and Daisy meanwhile simulating an attack in 
the rear. 

But it was not until afterwards that I 
understood the full use and success of 
Tammers’ stratagem. Murrai’s men were 
lying snugly in ambush, when the fire rushed 
in upon them. Scorched, scared, panic- 


stricken, they fled this way and that, to escape 


from the de 
vouring heat 
and from the 
shots of the 
new attacking 
force which, to 
their bewildered senses, hemmed them in, 
herding them back into the fire, and to the 
destruction awaiting them at the hands of 
the convoy. 

Only one incident of 


THEY FLED.” 


note remains to 
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record. Murrai’s warriors had made off, and 
we, by making a circuit to windward of the 
fire, had come into sight of the camp, from 
which a Soudanese sergeant with three men 
emerged to meet us, when I heard a loud 
sound as of smacking of lips. I stopped and 
looked back. Behind me was Daisy, and I 
imagine the noise was designed to attract my 
attention. An exhaustive grin draped his 
features and a spotted loincloth his massive 
loins. 
III. 

We entered the zareba, and were guided 
between recumbent figures of men and 
donkeys to a space in the centre, where, 
among heaped-up cases of ammunition, a 
tall man lay on a red blanket. 

The moon was not high, but gave light 
enough for ordinary observation. With a 
struggle Carew managed to raise himself on 
his elbow. In health he must have been a 
splendid young fellow with that great frame, 
and handsome, high-featured face. But the 
emaciation of fever had produced in him 
an odd likeness to the skeleton of some 
giant bird. His eyes, lit with morbid fires, 
stared at us from their hollow sockets, 
with a strange look that almost seemed like 
fear. 

“Who are you?” he asked, in a weak 
voice. 

Tammers advanced 
gently on Carew’s. 

“IT am Tammers, the scout,” he said. 
“Captain Porter sent you his best compli- 
ments.” 

Carew sank back with something very like 
a sob. 

“T was afraid I was delirious—that I only 
fancied you. I thought I’d lost my grip 
upon my senses at last. You see what that 
would have meant ?” he panted. 

Tammers glanced round at the piles of 
ammunition cases. 

“What was your notion?” 
a low voice. 

“There was only one thing left to do. 
The heavy rains coming on prematurely 
brought disaster. The men sickened, and 
the animals collapsed every day. Of course, 
the camels were the first to go. And nearly 
half the donkeys are gone, one after another. 
It seemed like a nightmare. I jettisoned 
most things, but I held on to all the ammu- 
nition—they need it at Mahoran. The 
swamps were fever-traps, but I should not 
have been so weak had it not been for the 
incessant bleeding of the nose when I walked 
or even rode on the march. Lately I was 


laid his hand 


and 


He spoke in 
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obliged to ride one of the donkeys. I was 
past walking.” 

For a moment Tammers did not speak, 
and Carew began again. 

“We found out three days ago that we 
were being shadowed by the tribes. The 
sergeant came to me after we got in here and 
said we had lost six donkeys on the march. 
I knew then we must leave part of the ammu 
nition. Of course I could have destroyed all 
we couldn’t carry, but that was not all the 
trouble. If I died—and I’m near it now— | 
felt I could hardly rely on a Soudanese to 
take the remainder safe to Mahoran, what 
with the disheartened state of the men and 
those brutes behind us. So I made them 
pile the stuff round me here, and if I got 
worse in the night I meant to blow up the 
lot. I could think of nothing better to do. 
You see why I was afraid of delirium? If | 
had lost my head ’ the faint voice sank 
altogether. 

“Just so,” said Tammers, cheerfully, “but 
that’s over.” 

Carew could only say one word, 
forcements ?” 

Tammers’ reply was prompt. 
and a black levy.” 

I called to mind Tammers’ definition of 
an untruth spoken in the past. 

“Tt’s a useful variation when it’s told toa 
good end. When it’s not, it’s a lie.” 

Carew brightened at the news. He wanted 
to hear all about our doings. ‘Tammers told 
him the story of Murrai’s expedition, of the 
ambush, and the stratagem we had used to 
prevent the camp being attacked. For once 
Tammers exaggerated—as to the number of 
the relieving party, Daisy, as our native levy, 
being multiplied exceedingly. 

“We took good care to light up where we 
knew the wind would blow the sparks away 
from the zareba here,” he went on. “I think 
you’d better push on when the moon goes 
down with as much of the ammunition as 
possible. The rest I'll look after and follow 
you up.” 

“None of it must fall into the hands of the 
tribes,” Carew said, anxiously. 

“Don’t worry about that. 
oath it sha’n’t. Then it’s 
leave me——” 

“Leave you, darling?” the sick man’s 
voice broke in. ‘“ You know how hard it 1s, 
Mabel! But there’s no help for it. I must 
go with the regiment. You see that, my own 
wife ?” 

“T say, you know, Anson,” Tammers 
began, but Carew was speaking again :— 


“ Rein 


“ Yes, white 


I'll take my 
settled. You'll 
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“JT didn’t mean it, darling.” He was 
gazing fondly at Tammers’ bullet-head. 
“Do forgive me. I’ve always loved you 
since you—since you were a very small 
young woman two feet two high with jammy 
He laughed softly. “ Not 


sweet they were; 


fingers !” 
jammy ? — yes, 
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Look after my littlke—my little- . 
Three weeks 


are. 
It’s not unhealthy—no, no. 
married——” 

Tammers got on his feet. “I say, you 
know, Anson ”—I had never known him so 


** NONE OF IT MUST FALL INTO THE HANDS OF THE TRIBES,’ CAREW SAID.” 


really —really they were.” He sought to 
carry Tammers’ square-tipped fingers to his 
lips. 

Out there in the wild African night the 
delirious voice brought back to me the 
oppressive picture of a sick-room, the shaded 
night-light, the grave-eyed doctors, the sus- 
pense that waits at the door, and the prayer 
that hurls itself heavenward. 

Carew ran on and on. In his fever-dreams 

was in some white-faced, Irish country 
house, where possibly at that moment Mabel, 
his wife, unconscious of his danger, was 
praying for her boy, her darling, soldiering 
lar away in that Africa which she only knew 
through the medium of blurred snap-shots 
and large-scale, unsympathetic maps. 
_“Tt must be good-bye now, Mabel,” the 
sick man said again. “Think of my coming 
back! The time will not seem so long as 
we think now. Good-bye—good-bye. Don’t 
cry—oh, don’t cry, darling! Bob, there you 

Vol. xxvi.—44. 


vehement—“ we’ve got to see to one thing. 
We mustn’t let Murrai and Mrs. Africa make 
a widow of Mrs. Carew.” 


I too was moved. ‘The cries of the sick 
man were so elemental in their humanity. 
But, alas! even if we could escape the 
savages, the very ground exhaled the white 
mist of malaria. 

Now I had imagined that, barring a 
running fight, most of our troubles would be 
over when we got in touch with Captain 
Carew’s convoy, wherein I was very much 
mistaken, for they appeared to be as numerous 
as ever. When Tammers came back to me 
after going thoroughly into our position he 
looked very grave. 

“There’s barely enough transport to carry 
on three parts or so of the ammunition,” he 
said. “In an hour, as soon as the moon’s 
set, you must push on with Carew and as 
much as the donkeys can take to Mahoran. 
It’s not more than five days’ march, one of 
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the guides tells me, and better going as you 
rise to the plateau.” 

“ And you ?” 

“T’ll stay behind with what you can’t take, 
and play honey-pot to Murrai’s wasps to give 
you as good a start as possible. I wish I 
could keep you with me, Anson, but these 
Soudanese must have a white man in com- 
mand. Then you'll have to look well after 
Carew and do some sick nursing, if you mean 
to pull him through. You'll be the right 
man in the right place, Anson,” he shook 
hands with me, “and I tell you what I'll 
do: I'll send Daisy on with you. He’s met 
some cronies among the transport drivers, 
who are old Jehadias like himself. He's got 
a heavier hand than most, so I’ve made him 
donkey corporal, and he’ll run the lot into 
Mahoran for you in double time if you'll 
remind him now and then of the three fat 
wives.” 

It was with a heavy heart that I parted 
from Tammers in the small hours of the 
night, and escorted by the black sergeant 
and more than half the men, with Carew in 
a litter made of a blanket slung between two 
poles, I started westwards. I was oppressed 
by the knowledge that Tammers, by staying 
behind as ground-bait for Murrai’s people, 
was more than likely to lose his life in saving 


ours and the precious cargo we carried. 
It is not necessary to describe our march 


upwards to the plateau of Mahoran. We 
were attacked, but not in force, and beat off 
our assailants with much difficulty. Daisy 
displayed magnificent resource in his methods 
of driving the transport drivers, with the 
result that we arrived at our destination 
twelve hours earlier than we hoped. 

It was lucky, for Carew by that time was 
very low, and I do not believe he could have 
survived much more of the blanket-travelling. 

Preparations to relieve Tammers were at 
once pushed forward. I went with the party 
as scout. I selected Daisy to accompany me, 
but to my disgust he disappeared within an 
hour of our leaving Mahoran. We covered 
the ground at a good pace, but our first news 
of the rearguard came from Daisy, who re- 
joined on the following day a couple of hours 
before noon. And heavy news it was. 

He had made his way back to the camp, 
where we had left Tammers. It was deserted. 
Murrai’s men lay dead in heaps about the 
zareba, and also in front of some rifle-pits 
masked by- grass and bushes that Tammers 
had apparently made to create a diversion 
from the main attack. But not a trace of the 
defenders remained in the shape of dead or 
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wounded. Only the ammunition cases wer 
there, broken open and empty. 

“What do you make of it?” asked th 
subaltern from Mahoran. 

“T’ll tell you later,” was my reply. 

Within another two hundred yards wi 
came upon something which threw a calami 
tous light on the matter: the body of a 
tribesman, holding a Lee-Metford rifle in his 
stiffened grasp. Someone stooped and slit 
his bulging waistband. Out tumbled a scor 
of Lee-Metford cartridges ! 

“No need to hurry on now,” said the 
subaltern in a hard voice. “That ammuni 
tion has fallen into Murrai’s pocket after all. 
There are a few ruinous huts away to the 
right. We'll shelter there during the heat of 
the day.” 

We struck across the sand to the deserted 
village. Only one hut, like a thick-stemmed 
mushroom, remained standing, sun-blackened, 
permeated with the grit of sand-storms, but 
still with sufficient thatch sagging from its 
roof-sticks. An ancient and ill-cured bullock- 
skin in one corner, with a broken earthen- 
ware cooking-pot, comprised the furniture. 

In silence we sat down. My own feeling 
was black despair. Tammers was dead, or 
this thing could not have happened. 

# Opinions differ,” said the subaltern after 
a while, “but I fancy Carew will wish he had 
blown himself up with every round of that 
ammunition, rather than Murrai should have 
bagged the batch he left behind with 
‘Tammers.” 

“'Tammers is dead,” I replied, with the 
dull certainty of loss. 

“It is to be hoped so. The whole thing 
has a horribly ugly look. Murrai’s men were 
killed in scores. From your man’s account 
there must have been a regular slaughter. 
Yet before a single one of ‘Tammers’ fellows 
are knocked out, he lets them bolt like 
rabbits, leaving the cartridges for Murrai to 
walk in and help himself. Which he did. 
It’s a beastly story, let me tell you.” 

“You don’t know Tammers!” 
claimed. ‘It was some accident.” 

“No, it wasn’t!” ‘Tammers’ flat 
tradiction came in his own quiet voice, and 
how the sound sang in my ears! “No, 
Anson, it was no accident.” 

My companion and I jumped to our feet. 
There seemed to be no possible hiding-place 
in the hut. Even the bullock-skin lay 
crumpled, indeed, but fairly flat upon the 
ground. .. Nevertheless, it flew outwards, and 
Tammers crawled out from a hollow under 
it, stood up, and shook himself. 


con 
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“T thought at first you might be some of 
Murrai’s scouts. I met one not so far from 
here,” he said. ‘“ Well, Anson, that’s all 
right.” 

“Ts it?” inquired the subaltern, drily. 
“How about the ammunition? Are you 
aware that the enemy——” 

“Just so,” interrupted Tammers. “ When 
Murrai got into the zareba he looted every 
round we had in 
the cases. I 
wasn’t far off, 
watching them. 
I wish, Anson,” 
he turned to me 
with his charac- 
teristic half-smile, 
‘I wish you’d 
seen those chaps 
loading them- 
selves up with the 
( artridges.” 

The young 
officer grunted a 
word under his 
breath. It was a 
word to bite 
deep. Tammers 
looked at him. 
‘I wish we had 
some of those 
looted cartridges 
here,” he said, 
regretfully. 

“T can oblige 
you,” rejoined 





the young man. 
“Here are half- 
a-dozen I took 


from the body of 
tribesman. 
\nd here is also 
his rifle.” 
Tammers took 
the rifle, fitted in a cartridge, and pressed 
the trigger. There was a small resulting 
click. The subaltern almost snatched the 
rifle, opened the breech and jerked out the 
cartridge. It had not exploded. 
“I beg your pardon. It 
dodge—how did you manage it?” 
was fingering the cartridge. “It 
sound enough to the eye.” 
_ “After Anson and his party left, we put 
in a day of sniping,” Tammers told us. 


was a great 
He 


looks 
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** Murrai was certain, I knew, to hang about 
till night to wipe us out first, and then he 
supposed he’d have a soft job in sweeping up 
the whole post at Mahoran. I kept the men 
at it all day doctoring the cartridges, spilling 
away the powder, and running them through 
the mill. That powder’s disagreeing with the 
bull-frogs in the swamp by now.” 

“Then Murrai attacked you ?” 

“Ves, but we’d 
dug some rifle- 
pits and did some 
damage before 
we made off, 
leaving the am- 
munition in their 
hands. They 
chased us after a 
while, but their 
rifles wouldn’t go 
off and ours did. 
That sickened 
them a bit. So 
I sent. on the 
men to Mahoran, 
and I waited 
about to see what 
Murrai would do. 
Theupshot seems 
to be that Mur- 
rai’s inclined to 
give up Lee- 
Metfords as wea- 
pons of defence, 
and he’s turned 
home, to argue 
the subject out 
with Grimm, if 
I’m not mis- 
taken. How’s 
Carew ?” 

The officers 
of Mahoran 
Garrison gave 
Tammers a testimonial, but a letter that 
reached him nearly six months afterwards 
has, I believe, crept into an even warmer 
corner of his heart than that occupied by 
Rhodes’s rifle. It was written from an 
ancient Irish castle, and carried tenderly- 
worded thanks to the brave man who “ saved 
my husband.” I think it goes on to say, “I 
will always pray for you in the many perils 
that must surround your adventurous life.” 
The signature was “ Mabel Carew.” 





III.—THE QUEEN-COOK. 


| r was on Sunday that the Cook 
= Wear ay gave notice. She said: 

you please, should 

wish to day 

month.” 

“ Why, 


ma’am, I 
leave at my 


what's the matter ?” 
mother said. 

“It’s them children,” the Cook replied, 
and somehow the children all felt that they 
had known it from the first. They did not 
remember having done anything extra wrong, 
but it is so frightfully easy to displease a 
Cook. “It’s them children; there’s that 
there new carpet in their room covered thick 
with mud, both sides, beastly yellow mud, and 
sakes alone knows where they got it. And 
all that muck to clean up on a Sunday ; it’s 
not my place and it’s not my intentions, so | 
don’t deceive you, ma’am, and but for them 
limbs, which they is, if ever there was, it’s not 
a bad place, though I says it, and I wouldn't 
wish to leave, but- - 

‘I’m very sorry,” 


said mother, gently. “I 
will speak to the children, and you had better 


think it over, and if you rea//y wish to go, 
tell me to-morrow.” 

Next day mother had a quiet talk with 
Cook, and Cook said she didn’t mind if she 
stayed on a bit, just to see. 

But meantime the question of the muddy 
carpet had been gone into thoroughly by 
father and mother. Jane’s candid explana- 
tion that the mud had come from the bottom 
of a French tower where there was buried 
treasure was received with such chilling dis- 
belief that the others limited their defence to 
an expression of sorrow and of a determina- 
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tion “not to do it again.” But father said 
(and mother agreed with him, because 
mothers have to agree with fathers, and not 
because it was her own idea) that children 
who coated a carpet on both sides with thick 
mud, and when they were asked for an 
explanation could only talk silly nonsense 
(that meant Jane’s truthful statement), were 
not fit to have a carpet at all, and, indeed, 
shouldn't have one for a week ! 

So the carpet was brushed (with tea-leaves, 
too, which was the only comfort Anthea 
could think of), and folded up and put away 
in the cupboard at the top of the stairs, 
and daddy put the key in his trousers pocket. 

“Till Saturday,” said he. 

No one could be expected to feel very 
kindly towards the Cook, since it was entirely 
through her making such a fuss about a little 
French mud that the carpet had been taken 
away. 

“She might have told ws,” said Jane, “and 
Panther and I would have cleaned it with 
tea-leaves.” 

“She’s a cantankerous cat,” said Robert. 

‘I sha’n’t say what I think about her,” 
said Anthea, primly, “ because it would be 
evil- speaking, lying, and slandering- 

“It’s not lying to say she’s a disagreeable 
pig and a beastly blue-nosed bozwoz,” said 
Cyril. 

And all the children, even Anthea, agteed 
that, even if she wasn’t a blue-nosed boswoz, 
they wished Cook had never been born. 

But I ask you to believe that they didn’t do 
all the things on purpose which so annoyed 
the Cook during the following week, though 
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I dare say the things would not have happened 
if the Cook had been a favourite. 

This is a mystery. Explain it if you can. 

The things that happened were as 
follows :— 

SunpAY.—Discovery of French mud on both sides 
if the carpet. 

Monpay.—Liquorice put on to boil with aniseed 
balls in a saucepan. Anthea did this because she 
thought it would be good for the Lamb's cough. 

he whole thing forgotten and bottom of saucepan 
burned out. It was the little saucepan lined with 
white, that was kept for baby’s milk. 

Tuespay.—A dead mouse found in pantry. Fish- 
slice taken to dig grave with. By regrettable acci- 
dent fish-slice broken. Defence: ‘‘ The Cook 
oughtn’t to keep dead mice in pantries.” 

WEDNEsDAY.—Chopped suet left on kitchen table. 
Robert added chopped soap ; but he says he thought 
the suet was soap, too. 

Tr'uurspay.—Broke the kitchen window by falling 
against it during a perfectly fair game of bandits in 
the area. 

FRipay.—Stopped up grating of kitchen sink with 
putty, and filled sink with water to make a lake to 
sail paper boats in. Went away and left the tap 
running. Kitchen hearthrug and Cook’s shoes ruined. 

On Saturday the carpet was _ restored. 


There had been plenty of time during the 
week to decide where it should be asked to 
go when they did get it back. 

Mother had gone over to granny’s, and 
had not taken the Lamb because he had a 
bad cough, which Cook said was “ whooping- 


cough as sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“ But we'll take him out, a ducky darling,” 
said Anthea; “we'll take him somewhere 
where you can’t have whooping - cough. 
Don’t be so silly, Robert. If he does talk 
about it no one’ll take any notice; he’s 
always talking about things he’s never seen.” 

So they dressed the Lamb and themselves 
in out-of-door clothes, and the Lamb 
chuckled and coughed, and laughed and 
coughed again, poor dear ; and all the chairs 
and tables were moved off the carpet by the 
boys, while Jane nursed the Lamb. 

“ We shall have to get back before dinner,” 
said Cyril, “or Cook will blow the gaff.” 

“She hasn’t sneaked since Sunday,” said 
\nthea. 

“ She ” Robert was beginning when the 

or burst open and the Cook, fierce and 
lurlous, came in like a whirlwind and stood 

1 the corner of the carpet, with a broken 

asin in one hand and a threat in the other, 
which was clenched. 

“Look ’ere !” she cried ; “ my only basin, 

nd what the powers am I to make the beef- 
steak and kidney pudding in that your ma 
ordered for your dinners? You don’t deserve 
no dinners, so you don’t.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Cook,” said Anthea, 
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gently ; “it was my fault, and I forgot to tell 
you about it. It got broken when we were 
telling our fortunes with melted lead, you 
know, and I meant to tell you.” 

“Meant to tell me!” replied the Cook. 
She was red with anger, and really I don't 
wonder. “ Meant to tell! Well, 7 mean to 
tell, too. I’ve held my tongue this week 
through because the missus she said to me, 
quiet like, ‘We mustn’t expect old heads on 
young shoulders ’—but now I sha’n’t hold it 
no longer. There was the soap you put in 
our pudding, and me and Eliza never so 
much as breathed it to your ma, though well 
we might ; and the saucepan and the fish- 
slice, and———my gracious cats alive, what 
‘ave you got that blessed child dressed up in 
his outdoors for ?” 

“We aren't going to take him out,” said 
Anthea ; “at least” she stopped short, for, 
though they weren’t going to take him out 
in the Kentish Town Road, they certainly 
intended to take him elsewhere... But not at 
all where Cook meant when she said “out” ; 
this confused the truthful Anthea. 

“Out !” said the Cook ; “that I’ll take care 
you don’t!” and she snatched the Lamb 
from the lap of Jane, while Anthea and 
Robert caught her by the skirts and apron. 

“ Look here,” said Cyril, in stern despera- 
tion, “will you go away and make your 
pudding in a pie-dish or a flower-pot or a 
hot-water-can or something ?” 

“Not me,” said the Cook, briefly, “ and 
leave this precious Poppet for you to give his 
deathercold to.” 

“TI warn you,” said Cyril, solemnly ; “ be- 
ware ere yet it be too late.” 

“Late yourself! The little Popsy-Wopsy,” 
said the Cook, with angry tenderness ; “ they 
sha’n’t take it out no more, they sha’n’t. And 
where did you get that there yellow fowl ?” 

She pointed to the Pheenix. 

Even Anthea saw that unless the Cook lost 
her situation the loss would be theirs. 

“TI wish,” she said, suddenly, “ we were 
on a sunny southern shore where there can’t 
be any whooping-cough.” She said it 
through the frightened howls of the Lamb 
and the sturdy scoldings of the Cook, and 
instantly the giddy-go-round-and- falling -lift 
feeling swept over the whole party, and the 
Cook sat down flat on the carpet, holding the 
screaming Lamb tight to her stout, print- 
covered self. 

The moment the tipsy-topsy-turvy feeling 
stopped the Cook opened her eyes, gave one 
sounding screech, and shut them again, and 
Anthea took the opportunity to get the 
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desperately - howling Lamb into her own 
arms. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. ‘“ Own Panther’s 
got you. Look at the trees, and the sands, 


and the shells, and 
the great big tortoises. 
Oh, dear, how hot it 
is!” 

It certainly was, for 
the trusty carpet had 
laid itself out on a 
southern shore that 
was sunny, and no 
mistake, as Robert 
remarked. 

The greenest of 
green slopes led up 
to glorious groves where palm trees and all 
the tropical flowers and fruits that you read of 
in “ Westward Ho!” and “ Foul Play” were 
growing in rich profusion. Between the 
green, green slope and the blue, blue sea 
lay a stretch of sand that looked like a carpet 
of cloth of gold—for it was golden sand, 
not greyish, as our northern sand is—and at 
the very moment when the wild, whirling, 
blinding, deafening, tumbling, upside-down- 
ness of the carpet-moving stopped, the 
children had the happiness of seeing three 
large live turtles waddle down to the edge of 
the sea and disappear in the water. And it 
was hotter than you can possibly imagine, 
unless you think of ovens on a baking day. 

Everyone, without an instant’s hesitation, 
tore off its London-in-November outdoor 
clothes, and Anthea took off the Lamb’s 
highwayman blue coat and his three-cor- 
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nered hat and then his jersey, and then th 
Lamb himself suddenly slipped out of his 
little blue, tight breeches, and stood up 
happy and hot in his little white shirt. . 

“I’m sure it’s much warmer than the 
seaside in the summer,” said Anthea, “and 


mother always lets us go barefoot then.” 

So the Lamb’s shoes and socks and gaiters 
came off, and he stood digging his happy, 
naked, pink toes into the golden, smeoth sand. 


“ THE COOK SAT DOWN FLAT ON THE CARPET.” 


“T’m a little white duck-dickie,” said he, 
“a little white duck-dickie what swims,” and 
splashed quacking into a sandy pool. 

“Tet him,” said Anthea. “It can’t hurt 
him. OA, how hot it is!” 

The Cook suddenly opened her eyes and 
screamed, shut them, screamed again, opened 
her eyes once more, and said :— 

“Why, drat my cats alive, what’s all this ? 
It’s a dream, I expect. Well, it’s the best | 
ever dreamed. I'll look it up in the dream 
book to-morrow. Seaside and trees and a 
carpet to sit on. I never did!” 

“ Look here,” said Cyril, “it isn’t a dream. 
It’s real.” 

“Ho, yes!” said the Cook ; “they always 
says that in dreams.” 

“It’s REAL, I tell you,” Robert said, 
stamping his foot. “I’m not going to tell 
you how it’s done, because that’s our secret 
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—he winked heavily at each of the others in 
turn—“ but you wouldn’t go away and make 
that pudding, so we Aad to bring you, and I 
hope you like it.” 

“T do that, and no mistake,” said the 
Cook, unexpectedly, “ and it being a dream it 
don’t matter what I say ; and I w// say, if 
it’s my last word, that of all the aggravating 
little varmints——” 

“Calm yourself, my good woman,” said 
the Phoenix. 

“Good woman, indeed ! 
“good woman yourself!” Then she saw who 
it was that had spoken. “ Well—if I ever,” 
said she. “This is something like a dream ! 
Yellow fowls a-talking and all! I’ve heard of 
such, but never did I think to see the day.” 

“ Well, then,” said Cyril, impatiently, “ sit 
here and see the day wow. It’s a jolly fine 
day. Here, you others—a council !” 

They walked along the shore till they were 
out of earshot of the Cook, who still sat 
gazing about her with a happy, dreamy, vacant 
smile. 

“ Look here,” said Cyril ; “ we must roll the 
carpet up and hide it, so that we can get at it 
at any moment. The Lamb can be getting 
rid of his whooping-cough all the morning, 
and we can look about, and if the savages on 
this island are cannibals we'll hook it and take 
her back. And if not we'll ave her here.” 

So the extra coats and hats and mufflers 
were piled on the carpet, Cyril shouldered 


” said the Cook ; 


4 
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“‘A TALL MAN SUDDENLY CAME OUT OF ONE OF THE HUTS.” 
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the wet and happy Lamb, the Phcenix perched 
on Robert’s wrist, and the party of explorers 
prepared to enter the interior. 

The path turned and twisted, and, always 
threading their way amid a tungle of flowers, 
the children suddenly passed a corner and 
found themselves in a forest clearing, where 
there were a lot of pointed huts—the huts, 
as they knew at once, of savages. 

The boldest heart beat more quickly. 
Suppose they were cannibals! It was a long 
way back to the carpet. 

“Hadn't we better go back ?” said Jane. 
“Go now,” she said, and her voice trembled 
a little. ‘‘ Suppose they eat us!” 

“Nonsense, Pussy,” said Cyril, firmly. 
“ Look, there’s a goat tied up; that shows 
they don’t eat people.” 

“Let’s go on and say we're missionaries,” 
Robert suggested. 

“T shouldn’t advise saz,” said the Phcenix, 
very earnestly. 

“Why not?” 

“ Well, for one thing, it isn’t true,” replied 
the golden bird. 

It was while they stood hesitating on the 
edge of the clearing that a tall man suddenly 


He had hardly 
any clothes and his body all over was a dark 
and beautiful copper colour, just like the 
chrysanthemums father had brought home 


came out of one of the huts. 


on Saturday. In his hand he held a spear. 
The whites of his eyes and the white of his 
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teeth were the only light things about him, 
except that where the sun shone on his 
shiny brown body it looked white too. If 
you will look carefully at the next shiny 
savage you meet with next to nothing on you 
will see at once, if the sun happens to be 
shining at the time, that I am right about 
this. 


The savage looked at the children. Con- 
cealment was impossible. - He uttered a 
shout that was more like “Oo! goggery 


” 


bag-wag !” than anything else the children 
had ever heard, and at once brown, coppery 
people leapt out of every hut and swarmed 
like ants about the clearing. There was no 
time for discussion, and no one wanted to 
discuss anything, anyhow. Whether these 
coppery people were cannibals or not now 
seemed to matter very little. 

Without an instant’s hesitation the four 
children turned and ran back along the forest 
path. The only pause was Anthea’s. She 
stood back to let Cyril pass, because he was 
carrying the Lamb, who screamed with 
delight. (He had not whooping-coughed 
a single once since the carpet landed him on 
the island.) , 

“Gee up, Squirrel—gee—gee,” he shouted 
—and Cyril 
did gee-up. 
The path was 
a shorter cut 
to the beach 
than the creep- 
er-covered way 
by which they 
had come— 
and almost 
directly they 
saw through 
the trees the 
shining blue 
and gold of 
sand and sea. 

**Stick to 
it,” cried Cyril, 
breathlessly. 
They did stick 
to it ; they tore 
down the 
sands — they 
could hear be- 
hind them as 
they ran the patter of feet which they 
knew too well were copper-coloured. 

The sands were golden—and bare. 
There were wreaths of tropic sea-weed, 
there were rich tropic shells (of the 


kind you would not buy in the Kentish 
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Town Road under at least fifteenpence 
pair), There were turtles basking lumpil) 
on the water's edge—but no Cook, no 
clothes, and no carpet. 


“On, on! Into the sea!” gasped Cyril 
“They must hate water. I’ve—heard 
savages always—dirty——” 


Their feet were splashing in the warm 
shallows before his breathless words wer 
ended. 

The calm baby-waves were easy to go 
through. . It is warm work running for you 
life in the tropics, and the coolness of the 
water was delicious. . They were up to thei 
armpits now, and Jane was up to her chin. 

“Look,” cried fhe Phoenix ; “ what are they 
pointing at?” The children turned, and 
there, a little to the west, was a head—a 
head they knew, with a crooked cap upon it. 
It was the head of the Cook. 

For some reason or other the savages had 
stopped at the water’s edge and were all 
talking at the top of their voices, and all 
were pointing copper-coloured fingers, stiff 
with interest’ and’ excitement, at the head of 
the Cook. ‘ The children hurried towards 
her as quickly as the water would let them. 

“What on earth did you come out here 
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“ALL WERE POINTING COPPER-COLOURED FINGERS AT THE 


HEAD OF THE COOK.’ 
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oper snouted ; anc where on 
Robert shouted; “and wh 


for?” 
earth’s the carpet ?” 

“It’s not on earth, bless you,” replied the 
Cook, happily ; “ it’s «der me—in the water. 
I gota bit warm setting there in the sun, 
and I just said, ‘I wish I was in a cold bath,’ 


just like that—and next minute here I was! 
It’s all part of the dream.” 

Everyone at once saw how extremely 
fortunate it was that the carpet had had 
the sense to take Cook to the nearest and 
largest bath—the sea—and how terrible it 
would have been if the carpet had taken 
itself and her to the stuffy little bath-room of 
the house in Camden Town. 

“ Excuse me,” said the Phoenix’s soft voice, 
breaking in on the general sigh of relief, “but 
I think these brown people want your Cook.” 

“To—to eat?” whispered Jane as well as 
she could through the water, which the 
plunging Lamb was dashing in her face with 
happy fat hands and feet. 

“ Hardly,” rejoined the bird ; “ who wants 
cooks to eat? Cooks are engaged, not 
eaten. They wish to engage her.” 

“How can you understand what they say ?” 
asked Robert, doubtfully. 

“It’s as easy as kissing your claw,” 
replied the bird. “I speak and understand 
all languages, even that of your Cook, which 
is difficult and unpleasing. It’s quite easy 
when you know how it’s done. It just comes 
to you. I should advise you to beach the 
carpet and land the cargo—the Cook, I mean. 
You can take my word for it the copper- 
coloured ones will not harm you now.” 

It is impossible not to take the word of a 
Phoenix when it tells you to. Sothe children 
at once got hold of the corners of the carpet, 
and, pulling it from under the Cook, towed it 
slowly in through the shallowing water, and at 
last spread it on the sand. The Cook, who 

id followed, instantly sat down on it, and 
it once the copper-coloured natives, now 
strangely humble, formed a ring round the 
carpet and fell on their faces on the sand. 
The tallest savage spoke in this position, 
which must have been very awkward for him, 
and Jane noticed that it took him quite a 
long time to get the sand out of his mouth 
ifterwards. 

“He the Phoenix remarked after 
some time, “that they wish to engage your 
Cook permanently.” 

“Without a character ?” asked Anthea, who 
had heard her mother speak of such things. 

“They do not wish to engage her as Cook, 
but as Queen, and Queens do not need 
characters.” 
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There was a breathless pause. “ Wed,” 
said Cyril, “of all the choices—but there’s 
no accounting for tastes.” Everyone laughed 
at the idea of Cook being engaged as Queen ; 
they could not help it. 

“T do not advise laughter,” warned the 
Phoenix, ruffling out his golden feathers, 
which were extremely wet. “And it’s not 
their own choice. It seems that there is an 
ancient prophecy of this copper-coloured 
tribe that a great Queen should some day 
arise out of the sea with a white crown on 
her head, and—and—well, you see, there’s 
the crown !” 

It pointed its claw at Cook’s cap, and a 
very dirty cap it was, because it was the end 
of the week. 

“'That’s the white crown,” it said; “at 
least, it’s nearly white—very white indeed 
compared to the colour ¢/ey are ; and, any 
way, it’s quite white enough.” 

Cyril addressed the Cook. 

“Took here!” said he, “these brown 
people want you to be their Queen. They’re 
only savages, and they don’t know any 
better. Now, would you really like to stay ? 
Or, if you'll promise not to be so jolly aggra- 
vating at home and not to tell anyone a word 
about to-day, we'll take you back to Cam- 
den Town.” 

“No, you don’t,” said the Cook, in firm, 
undoubting tones ; “I’ve always wanted to 
be the Queen, God bless her, and I always 
thought what a good one I should make 

and now I’m going to. If it’s only in a 
dream it’s well worth while. And I don’t 
go back to that nasty underground kitchen, 
and me blamed for everything, that I don’t, 
not till the dream’s finished and I wake up 
with that nasty bell a-rang-tanging in my ears ; 
so I tell you.” 

“ Are you sure,” Anthea anxiously asked 
the Phoenix, “that she will be quite safe 
here ?” 

“ She will find the nest of a Queen a very 
precious and soft thing,” said the bird, 
solemnly. 

“ There—you hear,” said Cyril. “ You’re 
in for a precious soft thing, so mind you're a 
good Queen, Cook. It’s more than you’d 
any right to expect, but long may you reign.” 

Some of the Cook’s copper-coloured sub- 
jects now advanced from the forest with long 
garlands of beautiful flowers, white and sweet- 
scented, and hung them respectfully round 


. the neck of their new Sovereign. 


“ What, all them lovely flowers for me?” 
exclaimed the enraptured Cook. “ Well, this 
here is something “Ae a dream, I must say.” 
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She sat up very straight on the carpet, 
and the copper-coloured ones, themselves 
wreathed in garlands of the gayest flowers, 
madly stuck parrot feathers in their hair and 
began to dance. It was a dance such as you 
have never seen. It made the children feel 
almost sure that the Cook was right and that 
they were all in a dream. Small, strange- 
shaped drums were 
beaten, odd-sound- Mir 
ing songs were sung, 2 
and the dance got 
faster and faster and 
odder and odder till 
at last all the dan- 
cers fell on the sand 
tired out. 





The new 
Queen, with her \ 
white crown-cap 
all on one side, 
clapped wildly. 

“Brayvo!” 
she cried, “ brayvo! It’s better than the 
Albert Edward Music-hall in the Kentish 
Town Road. Go it again!” 

But the Phoenix would not translate this 
request into the copper-coloured language, 
and when the savages had recovered their 
breath they implored their Queen to leave 
her white escort and come with them to 
their huts. “The finest shall be yours, 
O Queen,” said they. 

“Well—so long!” said the Cook, getting 
heavily on to her feet, when the Phoenix had 
translated this request. “ No more kitchens 
and attics for me, thank you. I’m off to my 


we 
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Riyai Palace, I am, and I only wish this here 
dream would keep on for ever and ever!” 
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She picked up the ends of the garlands 
that trailed round her feet, and the children 
had one last glimpse of her striped stockings 
and worn elastic-side boots before she dis 
appeared into the shadow of the forest, 
surrounded by her dusky retainers, singing 
songs of rejoicing as they went. 

“ Well!” said Cyril. “I suppose she’s 

ail right, but they don’t seem to count 
us for much, one way or the other.” 














wey ; 

“Oh,” said the Pheenix, 
“they think you’re merely 
dreams. The prophecy 
said that the Queen would arise from the 
waves with a white crown, and surrounded by 
white dream-children—that’s about what they 
think you are!” 

“And what about dinner?” said Robert, 
abruptly. 

“There won’t de any dinner, with no Cook 
and no pudding-basin,” Anthea reminded 
him, “ but there’s always bread and butter.” 

“Let’s get home,” said Cyril. 

The Lamb was furiously unwishful to be 
dressed in his warm clothes again, but Anthea 
and Jane managed it by force disguised as 
coaxing, and he never once whooping-coughed. 
Then everyone put on its own warm things 
and took its place on the carpet. 
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A sound of uncouth singing still came 
from beyond the trees, where the copper- 
coloured natives were crooning songs of 
admiration and respect to their white-crowned 
Queen. Then Anthea said “Home,” just 
as Duchesses (and other people) do to their 
coachmen—and the intelligent carpet in 
one whirling moment laid itself down in its 
proper place on the nursery floor. And at 
that very moment Eliza opened the door and 
said : 

““Cook’s gone! I can’t find her anywhere, 
and there’s no dinner ready. She hasn't 
taken her box nor yet her outdoor things. 
She just ran out to see the time, I shouldn’t 
wonder. The kitchen clock never did give 
her any satisfaction, and she’s got run over 
or fell down in a fit as likely asnot. You'll 
have to put up with the cold bacon for your 
dinners ; and what on earth you’ve got your 
outdoor things on for Z don’t know; and 
then I'll slip out and see if they know any- 
thing about her at the police-station.” 

But nobody ever knew anything about the 
Cook any more—except Anthea. 

Mother was so upset at losing the Cook, 
and so anxious about her, that Anthea felt 
most miserable, as though she had done 
something very wrong indeed. She woke 
several times in the night, and at last decided 
that she would ask the Pheenix to let her tell 
her mother all about it. But there was no 
opportunity to do this next day, because the 
Phoenix, as usual, had gone to sleep in some 
out-of-the-way place, after asking, as a special 
favour, not to be disturbed for twenty-four 
hours. ; 

The Lamb never whooping-coughed once 
all that Sunday, and mother and father said 
what good medicine it was that the doctor 
had given him. 

But the children knew that it was the 
southern shore, where you can’t have whoop- 
ing-cough, that had cured him. The Lamb 
babbled of sand and water, but no one took 
any notice of that. He often talked of 
things that hadn’t happened. 

It was a Monday morning, very early in- 
deed, that Anthea woke, and suddenly made 
up her mind. She crept downstairs (it was 
very chilly), sat down on the carpet, and 
with a beating heart wished herself on the 
sunny shore where you can’t have whooping- 

ough, and next moment there she was. 
(he sand was splendidly warm. She could 
feel it at once, even through the carpet. She 
folded the carpet and put it over her 


shoulders, like a shawl, for she was deter- 
mined not to be parted from it for a single 
instant, no matter how hot it might be to 
wear. Then, trembling a little and trying to 
keep up her courage by saying over and over, 
“Tt is my duty, it zs my duty,” she went up 
the forest path. 

“Well, here you are again,” said the Cook, 
directly she saw Anthea, “this dream does 
keep on!” 

The Cook was dressed in a white robe, she 
had no shoes and stockings, and no cap, and 
she was sitting under a screen of palm-leaves, 
for it was afternoon in the island and blazing 
hot. She wore a flower-wreath on her hair, 
and copper-coloured boys were fanning her 
with peacocks’ feathers. 

“They've got the cap put away,” she said ; 
“they seem to think a lot of it. Never saw 
one before, I expect.” 

“ Are you happy ?” asked Anthea, panting. 
The sight of the Cook as Queen quite took 
her breath away. 

“T believe you,” said the Cook, heartily. 
“Nothing to do, unless you want to. But 
I’m getting rested now. To-morrow I’m 
going to start cleaning out my hut, if the 
dream keeps on, and I shall teach them 
cooking—they burns everything to a cinder, 
unless they eats it raw.” 

“ But can you talk to them?” 

“ Lor’ love a duck, yes!” the happy Cook- 
Queen replied, “it’s quite easy to pick up; I 
always thought I should be quick at foreign 
languages. I’ve taught them to understand 
‘Dinner,’ and ‘I want a drink,’ and ‘ You 
leave me be,’ already.” 

“Then you don’t want anything?” Anthea 
asked, earnestly and anxiously. 

“Not me, miss! Except if you’d only 
go away. I’m afraid of me waking up 
with that bell ringing if you keep on 
stopping here and talking to me. Long as 
this here dream keeps on I’m as happy as 
a queen.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Anthea, gaily, for 
her conscience was clear now. 

She hurried into the wood, threw herself 
on the ground, and said “ Home”—and 
there she was, rolled in the carpet on the 
nursery floor. 

* She's all right, anyhow,” said Anthea, and 
went back to bed. “I'm glad somebody's 
pleased. But mother will never believe me 
when I tell her.” 

The story is indeed a little difficult to 
believe. Still, you might try. 


’ 
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THE POPE'S GARDEN. 

**T enclose a photograph of the Vatican Gardens, 
with St. Peter’s in the background, in which it is 
said the late Pope Leo XIII. caught the cold which 
ultimately resulted in his death. It is a very rare 
thing indeed for a camera to get within the Vatican 
enclosure, and this photograph is therefore probably 


unique. It shows in the box the mitre, the keys, 


and the title (Pon. Max., for Pontifex Maximus) of 


the Pope ; also the 
name of the honoured 
one now passed away. 
Up and down 
garden paths the late 
Pope loved to walk, 
and in recent years to 
be wheeled. The gar- 
den is very extensive, 
and in many parts of 


the grounds one seems 


these 


to be miles on miles 
from any city, though 
the one-time mistress 
of the world 

close at hand.”—Mr. 
Donald McKay, 32, 
Northwold Road, 
Stoke Newington 
Common, N. 


TAKEN FROM 
ALOFT. 

**This is a view of 
the assembly at the 
recent laying of the 
corner-stone of the new 
Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce building. 
The picture was taken 
from the roof of an 


adjoining building, and about 
one hundred feet almost directly 
above the crowd, which looks 
* squatty ’ and grotesque. The 
fizure of the speaker is espe 
cially amusing, as he stood 
almost under the camera. It 
is well known that, as a rule, 
pictures made in this mannet 
are absolute failures, but in this 
instance many of the persons 
shown are easily recognised by 
their friends.”—Mr. John von 
Blon, c/o the Zimes, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


A CHINESE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

“It is not often that we 
come across Chinese adver 
tisements, but I discovered 
this one in reading an American 
paper.”"—Mr. T. S. Pepper, 
Woodstock, Canada. 








CHINESE CURIOS. 


I want smart youth sell my Chinese Curios. 
If he catch much business he earn many cash, 
If some American stamps send me for pack-| 
age postage, I send samples free, 


AH MOO, 
Shanghai, China. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 

‘This is not a ‘fiery flying serpent’ but an extra- 
ordinary flash of lightning, which must have passed 
within 5ft. of my camera on Wednesday night, 
the 24th of June, in the suburbs of Shrewsbury.” 
C. H. D., St. George’s Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


WALKING-STICKS MADE OF STAMPS. 
‘*The walking-sticks shown in the photograph 
below were made by Mr. J. Bancroft, of Warring- 
ton, in his spare moments, and they are quite 
nique both in the material of which they are made 











in the manner of their construction. The first 
k is made of 10,923 used penny postage stamps, 
h have been punched and threaded on to a steel 
at the end of which is fixed the ferrule. At 
rvals during the threading process a very strong 


ssure is put upon the stamps. When the rod is 

te covered with the tightly-packed stamps it is 
ed in a lathe and turned and polished, after which 

Ss mounted with a handle. No glue or cement 
itever is used. Stick No. 2 is in a rough state 
onsists of 11,283 used halfpenny stamps, 2,882 
which are red and the remainder green. No. 3 
sists of 200 ‘Captain Webb’ match-boxes, and 

No. 4 of pieces of ordinary grocer’s sugar paper. The 


stamp sticks took Mr. Bancroft three years to make, 
the greatest difficulty being in collecting the stamps. 
It is interesting to note that since the photograph was 
taken His Majesty the King has expressed his plea- 
sure in accepting the stick made of penny stamps.” 

Mr. A. Taylor, 45, Horsemarket Street, Warrington. 


CURIOUS BAND-STAND. 

**In a district where the population is composed 
almost entirely of German blood it would be nearly 
superfluous to add that music forms one of the com- 
monest diversions of the people. This is certainly 
the case in the neighbourhood of Lyndoch, South 
Australia, where the photograph given above 
depicts a very ingenious method for the enjoyment 
of this pastime in a situation where the erection 
of an ordinary band-stand would be practically im- 
possible. As may be observed in this 
framework has been cleverly built round the bole of 
a large gum-tree, thus saving labour as well as space 
in its construction.”—-A Distant Contributor. 


case, the 


A TOBACCONIST'S CLOCK. 

‘“*The accompanying photograph is of a_ very 
curious clock. It is composed of five cigar-boxes 
for the case, cigarettes for the Roman figures, 
two clay pipes for the 
hands, an ash - tray 
for a centre - piece, 
and a match - box at 
the base. It is deco- 
rated with various 
brands of cigarettes 
and matches. The 
clock is the work of 
an ingenious tobacco- 
nist, Mr. Smith, of 
High Street, Batter- 
sea, in whose window 
it occupies a _ con- 
Spicuous position. 
Needless to say, it 
is an excellent adver- 
tising medium, being 
quite unique.” — Mr. 
W. Mountstephen, 
132, Sabine Road, 
Lavender Hill, S.W, 
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THE “IRON DUKE’'S ” CHAIR. 

** The chair shown in my photograph was used by 
the ‘Iron Duke’ during his stay in Belgium at 
the time of the Battle of Waterloo. This relic is 
now in the possession of an old Belgian family, who 
have had the same handed down as an heirloom ever 
since that historic event.”—Mr. H. D. Torres, 119, 
Palatine Road, West Didsbury, Manchester. 











*“ BRUMMAGEM” IDOLS. 

In our last number we gave some photographs of 
idols made in Philadelphia, stating at the same time 
that a similar trade is by no means unknown in this 
‘ountry. This observation was one which is so little 
to our national credit that some of our readers 
may have been disposed to disbelieve it. Now, 
however, a correspondent sends us the accompanying 
photograph, with this statement: ‘‘ The idols shown 
in the photograph I send you are ‘ Brummagem’ 
made, being made here in Birmingham and then 
shipped abroad and worshipped by the heathen.” 
Cc. S, 
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A DEAD-LOCK. 

**T send you a very curious photograph. It shows 
part of the trunk of a tree with two pairs of rams’ 
horns closely fastened to it, the tree, in course of 
time, having also grown partly around them. This 
curiosity was found in Sunlight Basin and seems to 
show that while two rams were fighting their horns 
became interlocked, being caught round the tree as 
well. The inference is that the fighters died of starva- 
tion. There may, however, possibly be a simpler 
explanation of the mystery which may occur to the 
readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. The photograph 
was taken by Mr. Alkin, Livingston, Mont.” 
Mrs. Rose Joslin, Livingston, Mont. 

AN APPLE'S NEST. 

**T send you a print of an apple in a mud-sparrow’s 
nest, found at Chestnut Neck, N.J., by Mr. Thomas 
Clemeur. You will see by the photo. that the 
apple has grown to fit the nest, and must have 
blossomed there, as a twig in the side of the nest 
has made quite a dent in the apple. The apple itself 
looks perfect ; there is not a speck in it, and it is now 
on exhibition in a shop and is attracting a lot of people 
to the window.”—Mr. Harper B. Smith, Kentucky 
and Illinois Avenues, Atlantic City, N.J. 


























CURIOUS WATCH-TOWER. 


“The tower seen in my photograph is called the 
Iron Tower, and is situated on a hill near Monmouth. 


It 


} 


was built by a former owner of the land 


tell whether the colliers were on strike. 
spiral staircase wherewith the top may 
e easily reached, and the height of the 
tower can be easily guessed at by com- 
paring it with that of the boy shown in 

e photo.”—Master G. Edwards, Mon- 
mouth Grammar School, Mon. 


A BLOCKHOUSE BOOBY-TRAP. 


‘*Tommy Atkins, relieved from the monotony of 


gue drills and accoutrement —_— 
ining, is a most ingenious 
rson, as the enemy during the 
Boer War discovered to their | 
st on many occasions. This | 
tograph illustrates refreshingly | 
fommy’s passion for automatics | 
the shape of surprise-pre- | 
ters. A hundred yards from 
blockhouse in the danger- 
ie direction an unobtrusive 
Wire invites the tripping and un- 
wary Boer. The slightest touch 
this wire releases the rock 
pended near the top of the 
tograph, which falls with a 
leous rattle and crash upon the 
pan beneath. Such a device 
s much wear and tear upon 
nmy’s eyesight and nerves. 
response to a summons on 
home-made alarm from the 
stant’ signals, the guard on 
rious occasions ‘turned out’ 
a dash calculated to appal 





im to see the smoke issuing from the colliery 
chimneys in the Forest of Dean, thus enabling him to 
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to enable 


There is a 
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the most determined surprise- 
party.” — Mrs. Williams, 21, 
Elsinore Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E 


BIRD WITH AN 
EIGHTEEN -FOOT TAIL. 
‘There are many curious 

and beautiful things to be 
seen in Japan, but it is not 
often that both adjectives can 
be applied to one and the 
same object. This is a case 
in point, however. The long, 
trailing silk-like feathers re- 
flect all the colours of the 
rainbow and give the bird a 
most lovely appearance, while 
their extraordinary length is 
certainly curious. The pho- 
tograph was taken in the 
southern portion of Japan, in 
which country 
I have lately 





been travelling. 
It is the portrait 
of an ordinary 
barn -fowl—not 
got up for the 
occasion, but in 
its natural state. 
This species cf 
fowl is not found 
all over Japan, 
but only in a 
very few places. 
The bird here 
represented has 
a tail eighteen 
feet long, and 
this is without 
any exaggera- 
tion. The 
photo. was 
taken at a place 
called Tosa.” 








Mr. S. Edward 


Ould, Colneside, West Drayton, Middlesex. 
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THE CYCLONE’S 


LITTLE JOKE. 
**T send you the above photograph of a cyclone 


freak. The two brooms shown in the picture were 
picked up by the wind from a platform about 
twenty feet away and hurled with tremendous force 
against the wall of the building. They both pene- 
trated right through the boards, knocking off the 
plastering on the inside.”—Mr. Elbert A. Howard, 
Neola, Iowa. 


“THE RETURN 
SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 





os Readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE have 
a household word in every quarter of the world. 

as at the loss of a personal friend. 

which at the time seemed conclusive, turns out to be 
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A REMARKABLE BREAKAGE. 

I am sending a photograph of a broken window. 
The breakage was caused by a cricket ball which was 
hit inside the room. It drove a portion of the glass 
right out and shivered the rest of the pane into small 
fragments, which, however, held together. Another 
extraordinary and almost inexplicable thing about th« 
occurrence is that the ball did not go through th 
window, but bounced back into the room. It would 
be very interesting to know if there is any scientific 
explanation both of this fact and also for the regular 
of cracks which cross each other 

Mr. EH. M. Crabbe, The King’s School, 


so 


successit nm 
curiously.” 
Gloucester. 








OF 


Sherlock 


a vivid recollection of the time when 


Holmes made his first appearance before the public, and of the Adventures which made his name 


news of his death was received with regret 


The 


Fortunately, that news, though based on circumstantial evidence 


erroneous. Ilow he escaped from his struggl 


with Moriarty at the Reichenbach Falls, why he remained in hiding even from his friend Watson, how 


he made his re-appearance, and the manner he signalized his return by one of the most remarkable of 


his exploits will be found narrated in the first story of the New Series, beginning 


the OCTOBER NUMBER. 


In 





































“HE SEIZED HOLMES BY THE THROAT.” 
(See page 372.) 





